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PRE EyACe ie 


It will be well to explain at once that the following 
work has been written at the request and is published 
at the cost of the Christian Evidence Society, and that 
it may therefore be classed under the head of Apolo- 
getics. I am aware that this will be a drawback to it 
in the eyes of some, and I confess that it is not alto- 
gether a recommendation in my own. 

Ideally speaking, Apologetics ought to have no ex- 
istence distinct from the general and unanimous search 
for truth, and in so far as they tend to put any other 
consideration, no matter how high or pure in itself, in 
the place of truth, they must needs stand aside from 
the path of science. 

But, on the other hand, the question of true belief 
itself is immensely wide. It is impossible to approach 
what is merely a branch of a vast subject without some 
general conclusions already formed as to the whole. 
The mind cannot, if it would, become a sheet of blank 
paper on which the writing is inscribed by an external 
process alone. It must needs have its pracjudicza— 
i.e. judgments formed on grounds extrinsic to the 
special matter of enquiry—of one sort or another. 
Accordingly we find that an absolutely and strictly 
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impartial temper never has existed and never wili. If 
it did, its verdict would still be false, because it would 
represent an incomplete or half-suppressed humanity. 
There is no question that touches, directly or indirectly, 
on the moral and spiritual nature of man that can be 
settled by the bare reason. A certain amount of sym- 
pathy is necessary in order to estimate the weight of 
the forces that are to be analysed: yet that very sym- 
pathy itself becomes an extraneous influence, and the 
perfect balance and adjustment of the reason is dis- 
turbed. 

But though impartiality, in the strict sense, is not 
to be had, there is another condition that may be 
rightly demanded—resolute honesty. This I hope may 
be attained as well from one point of view as from 
another, at least that there is no very great antecedent 
reason to the contrary. In past generations indeed 
there was such a reason. Strongly negative views 
could only be expressed at considerable personal risk 
and loss. But now, public opinion is so tolerant, espe- 
cially among the reading and thinking classes, that both 
parties are practically upon much the same footing. 
Indeed for bold and strong and less sensitive minds 
negative views will have an attraction and will find 
support that will go far to neutralise any counter- 
balancing disadvantage. 

On either side the remedy for the effects of bias 
must be found in a rigorous and searching criticism. 
If misleading statements and unsound arguments are 
allowed to pass unchallenged the fault will not lie only 
with their author. 
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It will be hardly necessary for me to say that the 
Christian Evidence Society is not responsible for the 
contents of this work, except in so far as may be in- 
volved in the original request that I should write it. 
I undertook the task at first with some hesitation, and 
I could not have undertaken it at all without stipu- 
lating for entire freedom. The Society very kindly and 
liberally granted me this, and Iam conscious of having 
to some extent availed myself of it. I have not always 
stayed to consider whether the opinions. expressed were 
in exact accordance with those of the majority of Chris- 
tians. It will be enough if they should find points of 
contact in some minds, and the tentative element in 
them will perhaps be the more indulgently judged now 
that the reconciliation of the different branches of know- 
ledge and belief is being so anxiously sought for. 

The instrument of the enquiry had to be fashioned 
as the enquiry itself went on, and I suspect that the 
consequences of this will be apparent in some inequality 
and incompleteness in the earlier portions. For instance, 
I am afraid that the textual analysis of the quotations 
in Justin may seem somewhat less satisfactory than 
that of those in the Clementine Homilies, though Jus- 
tins quotations are the more important of the two. 
Still I hope that the treatment of the first may be, 
for the scale of the book, sufficiently adequate. There 
seemed to be a certain advantage in presenting the 
results of the enquiry in the order in which it was 
conducted. If time and strength are allowed me, I 
hope to be able to carry several of the investigations 
that are begun in this book some stages further. 
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I ought perhaps to explain that I was prevented by 
other engagements from beginning seriously to work 
upon the subject until the latter end of December in 
last year. The first of Dr. Lightfoot’s articles in the 
Contemporary Review had then appeared. The next. 
two articles (on the Silence of Eusebius and the Igna- 
tian Epistles) were also in advance of my own treat- 
ment of the same topics. From this point onwards 
I was usually the first to finish, and I have been com- 
pelled merely to allude to the progress of the contro- 
versy in notes. Seeing the turn that Dr. Lightfoot’s 
review was taking, and knowing how utterly vain it 
would be for any one else to go over the same ground, 
I felt myself more at liberty to follow a natural bent 
in confining myself pretty closely to the internal aspect 
of the enquiry. My object has been chiefly to test 
in detail the alleged quotations from our Gospels, while 
Dr. Lightfoot has taken a wider sweep in collecting 
and bringing to bear the collateral matter of which 
his unrivalled knowledge of the early Christian litera- 
ture gave him such command. It will be seen that 
in some cases, as notably in regard to the evidence 
of Papias, the external and the internal methods have 
led to an opposite result; and I shall look forward 
with much interest to the further discussion of this 
subject. 

I should be sorry to ignore the debt Iam under to 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ for the copious 
materials he has supplied to criticism. I have also 
to thank him for his courtesy in sending me a copy 
of the sixth edition of his work. My obligations to 
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other writers I hope will be found duly acknowledged. If 
I were to single out the one book to which I owed most, 
it would probably be Credner’s ‘ Beitrage zur Einleitung 
in die Biblischen Schriften, of which I have spoken 
somewhat fully in an early chapter. I have used a 
certain amount of discretion and economy in avoiding 
as a rule the works of previous apologists (such as 
Semisch, Riggenbach, Norton, Hofstede de Groot) and 
consulting rather those of an opposite school in such 
representatives as Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. In this 
way, though I may very possibly have omitted some 
arguments which may be sound, I hope I shall have 
put forward few that have been already tried and found 
wanting. 

As I have made rather large use of the argument 
supplied by text-criticism, I should perhaps say that 
to the best of my belief my attention was first drawn 
to its importance by a note in Dr. Lightfoot’s work on 
Revision. The evidence adduced under this head will 
be found, I believe, to be independent of any particular 
theory of text-criticism. The idea of the Analytical 
Index is taken, with some change of plan, from Volkmar. 
It may serve to give a sort of coup d’ail of the subject. 

It is a pleasure to be able to mention another form 
of assistance from which it is one of the misfortunes 
of an anonymous writer to find himself cut off. The 
proofs of this book have been seen in their passage 
through the press by my friend the Rev. A. J. Mason, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose exact 

scholarship has been particularly valuable to me. On 
another side than that of scholarship I have derived 
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the greatest benefit from the advice of my friend James 
Beddard, M.B., of Nottingham, who was among the 
first to help me to realise, and now does not suffer 
me to forget, what a book ought to be. The Index of 
References to the Gospels has also been made for me. 

The chapter on Marcion has already appeared, sub- 
stantially in its present form, as a contribution to the 
Fortnightly Review. 


BARTON-ON-THE-HEATH, 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, 
November, 1875. 
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IT would be natural in a work of this kind, which 
is a direct review of a particular book, to begin with 
an account of that book, and with some attempt to 
characterise it. Such had been my own intention, but 
there seems to be sufficient reason for pursuing a dif- 
ferent course. On the one hand, an account of a book 
which has so recently appeared, which has been so fully 
reviewed, and which has excited so much attention, 
would appear to be superfluous; and, on the other 
hand, as the character of it has become the subject 
of somewhat sharp controversy, and as controversy— 
or at least the controversial temper—is the one thing 
that I wish to avoid, I have thought it well on the 
whole to abandon my first intention, and to confine 
myself as much as possible to a criticism of the argu- 
ment and subject-matter, with a view to ascertain the 
real facts as to the formation of the Canon of the four 
Gospels. 

I shall correct, where I am able to do so, such 
mistakes as may happen to come under my notice 
and have not already been pointed out by other re- 
viewers, only dilating upon them where what seem 
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to be false principles of criticism are involved. On the — 
general subject of these mistakes—misleading references 
and the like—I think that enough has been said}. 
Much is perhaps charged upon the individual which 
is rather due to the system of theological training 
and the habits of research that are common in England 
at the present day. Inaccuracies no doubt have been 
found, not a few. But, unfortunately, there is only one 
of our seats of learning where—in theology at least—the 
study of accuracy has quite the place that it deserves. 
Our best scholars and ablest men—with one or two 
conspicuous exceptions—do not write, and the work is 
left to be done by /ttérateurs and clergymen or laymen 
who have never undergone the severe preliminary dis- 
cipline which scientific investigation requires. Thus a 
low standard is set; there are but few sound examples 
to follow, and it is a chance whether the student’s 
attention is directed to these at the time when his 
habits of mind are being formed. 

Again, it was claimed for ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
on its first appearance that it was impartial. The 


1 With regard to the references in vol. i. p. 259, n. 1, I had already 
observed, before the appearance of the preface to the sixth edition, that 
they were really intended to apply to the first part of the sentence anno- 
tated rather than the second. Still, as there is only one reference out of 
nine that really supports the proposition in immediate connection with 
which the references are made, the reader would be very apt to carry away 
a mistaken impression. The same must be said of the set of references 
defended on p. xl. sqq. of the new preface. The expressions used do not 
accurately represent the state of the facts. It is not careful writing, and 
T am afraid it must be said that the prejudice of the author has determined 
the side to which the expression leans. But how difficult is it to make 
words express all the due shades and qualifications of meaning—how diffi- 
cult especially for a mind that seems to be naturally distinguished by force 
rather than by exactness and delicacy of observation! We have all ‘les 
défauts de nos qualités,’ 
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claim has been indignantly denied, and, I am afraid 
I must say, with justice. Any one conversant with 
the subject (I speak of the critical portion of the book) 
will see that it is deeply coloured by the author’s pre- 
possessions from beginning to end. Here again he has 
only imbibed the temper of the nation. Perhaps it is 
due to our political activity and the system of party- 
government that the spirit of party seems to have taken 
such a deep root in the English mind. An English- 
man’s political opinions are determined for him mainly 
(though sometimes in the way of reaction) by his 
antecedents and education, and his opinions on other 
subjects follow in their train. He takes them up with 
more of practical vigour and energy than breadth of 
reflection. There is a contagion of party-spirit in the 
air. And thus advocacy on one side is simply met 
by advocacy on the other. Such has at least been 
hitherto the history of English thought upon most great 
subjects. We may hope that at last this state of things 
is coming to an end. But until now, and even now, it 
has been difficult to find that quiet atmosphere in which 
alone true criticism can flourish. 

Let it not be thought that these few remarks are 
made in a spirit of censoriousness. They are made 
by one who is only too conscious of being subject to 
the very same conditions, and who knows not how far 
he may need indulgence on the same score himself. 
How far his own work is tainted with the spirit of 
advocacy it is not for him to say. He knows well 
that the author whom he has set himself to criticise is 
at least a writer of remarkable vigour and ability, and 
that he cannot lay claim to these qualities; but he has 
confidence in the power of truth—whatever that truth 

Bez 
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may be—to assert itself in the end. An open and fair 
-field and full and free criticism are all that is needed 
to eliminate the effects of individual strength or weak- 
ness. ‘The opinions of good men are but knowledge 
in the making’—especially where they are based upon 


a survey of the original facts. - Mistakes will be made. 


and have currency fora time. But little by little truth 
emerges; it receives the suffrages of those who are 
competent to judge; gradually the controversy narrows ; 
parts of it are closed up entirely, and a solid and per- 
manent advance is made. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ starts from 
a rigid and somewhat antiquated view of Revelation— 
Revelation is a direct and external communication by 
God to man of truths undiscoverable by human reason. 
The divine origin of this communication is proved by 


miracles. Miracles are proved by the record of. Scrip-_ 


ture, which, in its turn, is attested by the history of the 
Canon.—This is certainly the kind of theory which was 
in favour at the end of the last century, and found ex- 
pression in works like Paley’s Evidences. It belongs to 
a time of vigorous and clear but mechanical and narrow 
culture, when the philosophy of religion was made 
up of abrupt and violent contrasts; when Christianity 
(including under that name the Old Testament as well 
as the New) was thought to be simply true and all 
other religions simply false; when the revelation of 
divine truth was thought to be as sudden and complete 
as the act of creation; and when the presence of any 
local and temporary elements in the Christian documents 
or society was ignored. 

The world has undergone a great change since then. 


a 
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A new and far-reaching philosophy is gradually dis- 
placing the old. The Christian sees that evolution is 
as much a law of religion as of nature. The Ethnic, 
or non-Christian, religions are no longer treated as 
outside the pale of the Divine government. Each falls 
into its place as part of a vast divinely appointed 
scheme, of the character of which we are beginning 
to have some faint glimmerings. Other religions are 
seen to be correlated to Christianity much as the other 
tentative efforts of nature are correlated to man. A 
divine operation, and what from our limited human 
point of view we should call a sfecial divine operation, 
is not excluded but rather implied in the physical 
process by which man has been planted on the earth, 
and it is still more evidently implied in the correspond- 
ing process of his spiritual enlightenment. The deeper 
and more comprehensive view that we have been led 
to take as to the dealings of Providence has not by 
any means been followed by a depreciation of Christianity. 
Rather it appears on a loftier height than ever. The 
spiritual movements of recent times have opened men’s 
eyes more and more to its supreme spiritual excellence. 
It is no longer possible to resolve it into a mere ‘code 
of morals.’ The Christian ethics grow organically out 
of the relations which Christianity assumes between 
God and man, and in their fulness are inseparable from 
those relations. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
speaks as if they were separable, as if a man could 
assume all the Christian graces merely by wishing to 
assume them. But he forgets the root of the whole 
Christian system, ‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 
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The old idea of the Aufk/larung that Christianity was 
nothing more than a code of morals, has now long ago 
been given up, and the self-complacency which character- 
ised that movement has for the most part, though not 
entirely, passed away. The nineteenth century is not in 
very many quarters regarded as the goal of things. And 
it will hardly now be maintained that Christianity is 
adequately represented by any of the many sects and 
parties embraced under the name. When we turn from 
even the best of these, in its best and highest embodi- 
ment, to the picture that is put before us in the Gospels, 
how small does it seem! We feel that they all fall short 
of their ideal, and that there is a greater promise and 
potentiality of perfection in the root than has ever yet 
appeared in branch or flower. 

No doubt theology follows philosophy. The special 
conception of the relation of man to God naturally 
takes its colour from the wider conception as to the 
nature of all knowledge and the relation of God to the 
universe. It has been so in every age, and it must 
needs be so now. Some readjustment, perhaps a con- 
siderable readjustment, of theological and _ scientific 
beliefs may be necessary. But there is, I think, a 
strong presumption that the changes involved in theology 
will be less radical than often seems to be supposed. 
When we look back upon history, the: world has gone 
through many similar crises before. The discoveries 
of Darwin and the philosophies of Mill or Hegel do 
not mark a greater relative advance than the disco- 
veries of Newton and the philosophies of Descartes 
and Locke. These latter certainly had an effect upon 
theology. At one time they seemed to shake it to 
its base; so much so that Bishop Butler wrote in 
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the Advertisement to the first edition of his Analogy 
that ‘it is come to be taken for granted that Christianity 
is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious. Yet what 
do we see after a lapse of a hundred and forty years? 
It cannot be said that there is less religious life and 
activity now than there was then, or that there has 
been so far any serious breach in the continuity of 
Christian belief. An eye that has learnt to watch the 
larger movements of mankind will not allow itself to 
be disturbed by local oscillations. It is natural enough 
that some of our thinkers and writers should imagine 
that the last word has been spoken, and that they should 
be tempted to use the word ‘Truth’ as if it were their 
own peculiar possession. But Truth is really a much 
vaster and more unattainable thing. One man sees 
a fragment of it here and another there ; but, as a whole, 
even in any of its smallest subdivisions, it exists not in 
the brain of any one individual, but in the gradual, and 
ever incomplete but ever self-completing, onward move- 
ment of the whole. ‘If any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.’ 
The forms of Christianity change, but Christianity itself 
endures. And it would seem as if we might well be 
content to wait until it was realised a little less im- 
perfectly before we attempt to go farther afield. 

Yet the work of adaptation must be done. The 
present generation has a task of its own to perform. 
It is needful for it to revise its opinions in view of the 
advances that have been made both in general know- 
ledge and in special theological criticism. In so far as 
‘Supernatural Religion’ has helped to do this, it has 
served the cause of true progress; but its main plan 
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and design I cannot but regard as out of date and 
aimed in the air. 

The Christian miracles, or what in our ignorance we 
call miracles, will not bear to be torn away from their 
context. If they are facts we must look at them in 
strict connection with that Ideal Life to which they 
seem to form the almost natural accompaniment. The 
Life itself is the great miracle. When we come to see 
it as it really is, and to enter, if even in some dim and 
groping way, into its inner recesses, we feel ourselves 
abashed and dumb. Yet this self-evidential character 
is found in portions of the narrative that are quite un- 
miraculous. These, perhaps, are in reality the most 
marvellous, though the miracles themselves will seem 
in place when their spiritual significance is understood 
and they are ranged in order round their common centre. 
Doubtless some elements of superstition may be mixed 
up in the record as it has come down to us. There 
is a manifest gap between the reality and the story of 
it. The Evangelists were for the most part ‘ Jews who 
sought after a sign.’ Something of this wonder-seeking 
curiosity may very well have given a colour to their 
account of events in which the really transcendental 
element was less visible and tangible. We cannot now 
distinguish with any degree of accuracy between the 
subjective and the objective in the report. But that 
miracles, or what we call such, did in some shape take 
place, is, I believe, simply a matter of attested fact. 
When we consider it in its relation to the rest of the 
narrative, to tear out the miraculous bodily from the 
Gospels seems to me in the first instance a violation of 
history and criticism rather than of faith. 

Still the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ is, no 
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doubt, justified in raising the question, Did miracles 
really happen? I only wish to protest against the idea 
that such a question can be adequately discussed as 
something isolated and distinct, in which all that is 
necessary is to produce and substantiate the documents 
as in a forensic process. Such a ‘world-historical’ event 
(if I may for the moment borrow an expressive Ger- 
manism) as the founding of Christianity cannot be 
thrown into a merely forensic form. Considerations of 
this kind may indeed enter in, but to suppose that they 
can be justly estimated by themselves alone is an error. 
And it is still more an error to suppose that the riddle of 
the universe, or rather that part of the riddle which to 
us is most important, the religious nature of man and 
the objective facts and relations that correspond to it, 
can all be reduced to some four or five simple pro- 
positions which admit of being proved or disproved 
by a short and easy Q.E.D. 

It would have been a far more profitable enquiry if 
the author had asked himself, What is Revelation? The 
time has come when this should be asked and an attempt 
to obtain a more scientific definition should be made. 
The comparative study of religions has gone far enough 
to admit of a comparison between the Ethnic religions and 
that which had its birth in Palestine—the religion of 
the Jews and Christians. Obviously, at the first blush, 
there is a difference: and that difference constitutes 
what we mean by Revelation. Let us have this as yet 
very imperfectly known quantity scientifically ascertained, 
without any attempt either to minimise or to exaggerate. 
I mean, let the field which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
lately been traversing with much of his usual insight 
but in a light and popular manner, be seriously mapped 
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out and explored. Pioneers have been at work, such 
as Dr. Kuenen, but not perhaps quite without a bias: 
let the same enquiry be taken up so widely as that 
the effects of bias may be eliminated; and instead of 
at once accepting the first crude results, let us wait 
until they are matured by time. This would be really 
fruitful and productive, and a positive addition to 
knowledge; but reasoning such as that in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ is vitiated at the outset, because it starts 
with the assumption that we know perfectly well the 
meaning of a term of which our actual conception 
is vague and indeterminate in the extreme—Divine 
Revelation’. 

With these reservations as to the main drift and 
bearing of the argument, we may however meet the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ on his own ground. 
It is a part of the question—though a more subordinate 
part apparently than he seems to suppose—to decide 
whether miracles did or did not really happen. Even 
of this part too it is but quite a minor subdivision 
that is included in the two volumes of his work that 
have hitherto appeared. In the first place, merely as 
a matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are not 
the strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only 
one of the four, in its present shape, is claimed as the 


1 Much harm has been done by rashly pressing human metaphors and 
analogies; such as, that Revelation is a message from God and therefore 
must be infallible, &c. This is just the sort of argument that the Deists 
used in the last century, insisting that a revelation, properly so called, must 
be presented with conclusive proofs, must be universal, must be complete, 
and drawing the conclusion that Christianity is not such a revelation. This 
kind of reasoning has received its sentence once for all from Bishop Butler. 
We have nothing to do with what must be (of which we are, by the nature 
of the case, incompetent judges), but simply with what is. 
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work of an Apostle, and of that the genuineness is 
disputed. The Acts of the Apostles stand upon very 
- much the same footing with the Synoptic Gospels, and 
of this book we are promised a further examination. 
But we possess at least some undoubted writings of 
one who was himself a chief actor in the events which 
followed immediately upon those recorded in the Gospels ; 
and in these undoubted writings St. Paul certainly shows 
by incidental allusions, the good faith of which cannot 
be questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed 
with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually 
wrought both by him and by his contemporaries. He 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘the signs of an Apostle 
were wrought among them . . in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds’ (é€v onpelous kal Tépact Kal dvvdyeo.—the 
usual words for the higher forms of miracle—2 Cor. 
xii. 12). He tells the Romans that ‘he will not dare 
to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought in him, to make the Gentiles obedient, by word 
and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God’ (év duvdpyer cnyeiwv Kal Teparor, 
év dvvdper TvEevpatos Oeod, Rom. xv. 18, 19). He asks 
the Galatians whether ‘he that ministereth to them 
the Spirit, and worketh miracles (6 évepyév Sdvvdpmers) 
among them, doeth it by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?’ (Gal. iii. 5). In the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, he goes somewhat elaborately into 
the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be 
assigned to the working of miracles and gifts of healing 
(1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29). Besides these allusions, St. Paul 
repeatedly refers to the cardinal miracles of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension; he refers to them as notorious 
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and unquestionable facts at a time when such an assertion 
might have been easily refuted. On one occasion he 
gives a very circumstantial account of the testimony 
on which the belief in the Resurrection rested (1 Cor. 
xv. 4-8). And, not only does he assert the Resurrection 
as a fact, but he builds upon it a whole scheme of 
doctrine: ‘If Christ be not risen,’ he says, ‘then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” We.do 
not stay now to consider the exact philosophical weight 
of this evidence. It will be time enough to do this 
when it has received the critical discussion that may 
be presumed to be in store for it. But as external 
evidence, in the legal sense, it is probably the best 
that can be produced, and it has been entirely untouched 
so far. 

Again, in considering the evidence for the age of the 
Synoptic Gospels, that which is derived from external 
sources is only a part, and not perhaps the more im- 
portant part, of the whole. It points backwards indeed, 
and we shall see with what amount of force and range. 
But there is still an interval within which only ap- 
proximate conclusions are possible. These conclusions 
need to be supplemented from the phenomena of the 
documents themselves. In the relation of the Gospels 
to the growth of the Christian society and the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and especially to the great 
turning-point in the history, the taking of Jerusalem, 
there is very considerable internal evidence for deter- 
mining the date within which they must have been 
composed. It is well known that many critics, without 
any apologetic object, have found a more or less exact 
criterion in the eschatological discourses (Matt. xxiv, 
Mark xiii, Luke xxi. 5-36), and to this large additions 
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may be made. As I hope some day to have an 
opportunity of discussing the whole question of the 
origin and composition of the Synoptic Gospels, I shall 
not go into this at present: but in the mean time it 
should be remembered that all these further questions 
lie in the background, and that in tracing the formation 
of the Canon of the Gospels the whole of the evidence 
for miracles—even from this ab extra point of view—is 
very far from being exhausted. 

There is yet another remaining reason which makes 
the present enquiry of less importance than might be 
supposed, derived from the particular way in which the 
author has dealt with this external evidence. In order 
to explain the przmd facie evidence for our canonical 
Gospels, he has been compelled to assume the existence 
of other documents containing, so far as appears, the 
same or very similar matter. In other words, instead 
of four Gospels he would give us five or six or seven. 
I do not know that, merely as a matter of policy, and 
for apologetic purposes only, the best way to refute 
his conclusion would not be to admit his premisses and 
to insist upon the multiplication of the evidence for the 
facts of the Gospel history which his argument would 
seem to involve. I mention this however, not with any 
such object, but rather to show that the truth of 
Christianity is not intimately affected, and that there 
are no such great reasons for partiality on one side or 
on the other. 

I confess that it was a relief to me when I found that 
this must be the case. I do not think the time has come 
when the central question can be approached with any 
safety. Rough and ready methods (such as I am afraid 
I must call the first part of ‘Supernatural Religion’) 
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may indeed cut the Gordian knot, but they do not 
untie it. A number of preliminary questions will have 
to be determined with a greater degree of accuracy and 
with more general consent than has been done hitherto. 
The Jewish and Christian literature of the century before 
and of the two centuries after the birth of Christ must 
undergo a more searching examination, by minds of 
different nationality and training, both as to the date, 
text, and character of the several books. The whole 
balance of an argument may frequently be changed 
by some apparently minute and unimportant discovery; 
while, at present, from the mere want of consent as 
to the data, the state of many a question is necessarily 
chaotic. It is far better that all these points should 
be discussed as disinterestedly as possible. No work is 
so good as that which is done without sight of the 
object to which it is tending and where the workman 
has only his measure and rule to trust to. I am glad 
to think that the investigation which is to follow may 
be almost, if not quite, classed in this category; and 
I hope I may be able to conduct it with sufficient 
impartiality. Unconscious bias no man can escape, but 
from conscious bias I trust I shall be free. 


SrA EP bike i: 


ON QUOTATIONS GENERALLY IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


THE subject then proposed for our investigation is the 
extent to which the canonical Gospels are attested by 
the early Christian writers, or, in other words, the his- 
tory of the process by which they became canonical. 
This will involve an enquiry into two things ; first, the 
proof of the existence of the Gospels, and, secondly, the 
degree of authority attributed to them. Practically this 
second enquiry must be very subordinate to the first, 
because the data are much fewer; but it too shall be 
dealt with, cursorily, as the occasion arises, and we shall 
be in a position to speak upon it definitely before we 
conclude. 

It will be convenient to follow the example that 
is set us in ‘Supernatural Religion, and to take the 
first three, or Synoptic, Gospels separately from the 
fourth. 


At the outset the question will occur to us, On what 
principle is the enquiry to be conducted? What sort of 
rule or standard are we to assume? In order to prove 
either the existence or the authority of the Gospels, it is 
necessary that we should examine the quotations from 
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them, or what are alleged to be quotations from them, in 
the early writers. Now these quotations are notoriously 
lax. It will be necessary then to have some means of 
judging, what degree and kind of laxity is admissible ; 
what does, and what does not, prevent the reference of a 
quotation to a given source. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ indeed, has 
not felt the necessity for this preliminary step. He has 
taken up, as it were, at haphazard, the first standard 
that came to his hand; and, not unnaturally, this is 
found to be very much the standard of the present 
literary age, when both the mechanical and psychological 
conditions are quite different from those that prevailed 
at the beginning of the Christian era. He has thus been 
led to make a number of assertions which will require a 
great deal of qualification. The only sound and scien- 
tific method is to make an induction (if only a rough 
one) respecting the habit of early quotation generally, 
and then to apply it to the particular cases. 

Here there will be three classes of quotation more or 
less directly in point: (1) the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New; (2) the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the same early writers whose quotations 
from the New Testament are the point in question ; 
(3) quotations from the New Testament, and more par- 
ticularly from the Gospels, in the writers subsequent to 
these, at a time when the Canon of the Gospels was fixed 
and we can be quite sure that our present Gospels are 
being quoted. 

This method of procedure however is not by any 
means so plain and straightforward as it might seem. 
The whole subject of Old Testament quotations is 
highly perplexing. Most of the quotations that we meet 
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with are taken from the LXX version; and the text of 
that version was at this particular time especially un- 
certain and fluctuating. There is evidence to show that 
it must have existed in several forms which differed 
more or less from that of the extant MSS. It would be 
rash therefore to conclude at once, because we find a 
quotation differing from the present text of the LXX, 
that it differed from that which was used by the writer 
making the quotation. In some cases this can be proved 
from the same writer making the same quotation more 
than once and differently each time, or from another 
writer making it in agreement with our present text. 
But in other cases it seems probable that the writer had 
really a different text before him, because he quotes it 
more than once, or another writer quotes it, with the 
same variation. This however is again an uncertain 
criterion ; for the second writer may be copying the first, 
or he may be influenced by an unconscious reminiscence 
of what the first had written. The early Christian 
writers copied each other to an extent that we should 
hardly be prepared for. Thus, for instance, there is a 
string of quotations in the first Epistle of Clement of 
Rome (cc. xiv, xv)—Ps. xxxvii. 36-38; Is. xxix. 13; Ps. 
Ixii. 4, Ixxviii. 36, 37, xxxi, 19, xii. 3-6; and these very 
quotations in the same order reappear in the Alex- 
andrine Clement (Strom. iv.6). Clement of Alexandria 
is indeed fond of copying his Roman namesake, and 
does so without acknowledgment. Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius in like manner drew largely from the works of 
Irenaeus. But this confuses evidence that would other- 
wise be clear. For instance, in Eph. iv. 8 St. Paul 
quotes Ps. Ixviii. 19, but with a marked variation from 
aulghe extant texts of the LXX. Thus :— 
Cc 
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Ps. \xviii. 18 (19). 
’AvaBas eis UYyos 7}xpah@revoas 
aixpateaciay, €haBes Séuata €v av- 
Opare. 
nxpadorevoey . . . Ev avOpa- 
mous S, perhaps from assimila- 
tion to N. T. 


Eph. iv. 8. 

’AvaBas eis Uyos AxpaAw@TevTEV 
aixparooiav, kai €S@xe Sdpata Tots 
avOparots. 

kai om. N'A C? D}, &c. It. 
Vulg. Memph. &c.; ins. BC 
Dt ee 


Now we should naturally think that this was a very free 
quotation—so free that it substitutes ‘giving’ for ‘re- 
ceiving. A free quotation perhaps it may be, but at 
any rate the very same variation is found in Justin 
(Dial. 39). And, strange to say, in five other passages 
which are quoted variantly by St. Paul, Justin also 
agrees with him’, though cases on the other hand 
occur where Justin differs from St. Paul or holds a posi- 
tion midway between him and the LXX (e.g. 1 Cor. i. 
Ig compared with Just. Dial. cc. 123, 32, 78, where will 
be found some curious variations, agreement with LXX, 
partial agreement with LXX, partial agreement with 
St. Paul). Now what are we to say to these phenomena? 
Have St. Paul and Justin both a variant text of the 
LXX, or is Justin quoting mediately through St. Paul? 
Probability indeed seems to be on the side of the latter 
of these two alternatives, because in one place (Dial. 
cc. 95, 96) Justin quotes the two passages Deut. xxvii. 
26 and Deut. xxi. 23 consecutively, and applies them 
just as they are applied in Gal. iii. 10, 137. On the other 
hand, it is somewhat strange that Justin nowhere refers 
to the Epistles of St. Paul by name, and that the allu- 
sions to them in the genuine writings, except for these 


1 Cf. Westcott, Canon, p. 152, n. 2 (3rd ed. 1870). 


* See Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 60; also Credner, Beitrige, ii. 66 (‘cer- 
tainly’ from St. Paul). 
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marked resemblances in the Old Testament quotations, 
are few and uncertain. The same relation is observed 
between the Pauline Epistles and that of Clement of 
Rome. In two places at least Clement agrees, or nearly 
agrees, with St. Paul, where both differ from the LXX ; 
in C, Xiii (6 kavyepevos ev Kupiv xavydodw ; compare 1 Cor. 
i. 31, 2 Cor. x. 16), and in c. xxxiv (d@Oadpos ovk cidev 
K.TA.; Compare I Cor. ii.g). Again, in c. xxxvi Cle- 
ment has the aupds ddya of Heb. i. 7 for mip pdéyov of 
the LXX. The rest of the parallelisms in Clement’s 
Epistle are for the most part with Clement of Alex- 
andria, who had evidently made a careful study of his 
predecessor. In one place, c. liii, there is a remarkable 
coincidence with Barnabas (Maiio} Mwitof karan 70 
Taxos «.t.A.; compare Barn. cc. iv and xiv). In the 
Epistle of Barnabas itself there is a combined quotation 
from Gen. xv. 6, xvii. 5, which has evidently and cer- 
tainly been affected by Rom. iv. 11. On the whole we 
may lean somewhat decidedly to the hypothesis of a 
mutual study of each other by the Christian writers, 
though the other hypothesis of the existence of different 
versions (whether oral and traditional or in any shape 
written) cannot be excluded. Probably both will have 
to be taken into account to explain all the facts. 
Another disturbing influence, which will affect espe- 
cially the quotations in the Gospels, is the possibility, 
perhaps even probability, that many of these are made, 
not directly from either Hebrew or LXX, but from or 
through Targums. This would seem to be the case 
especially with the remarkable applications of prophecy 
in St. Matthew. It must be admitted as possible that 
the Evangelist has followed some Jewish interpretation 
that seemed to bear a Christian construction. The 
C2 
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quotation in Matt. ii. 6, with its curious insertion of the 
negative (ovdauOs éAaxioryn for dAtyoords), reappears iden- 
tically in Justin (Dial. c. 78). We shall probably have 
to touch upon this quotation when we come to consider 
Justin’s relations to the canonical Gospels. It certainly 
seems upon the face of it the more probable supposition 
that he has here been influenced by the form of the text 
in St. Matthew, but he may be quoting from a Targum 
or from a peculiar text. 

Any induction, then, in regard to the quotations 
from the LXX version will have to be used with caution 
and reserve. And yet I think it will be well to make 
such an induction roughly, especially in regard to the 
Apostolic Fathers whose writings we are to examine. 


The quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
have, as it is well known, been made the subject of a 
volume by Mr. McCalman Turpie’, which, though per- 
haps not quite reaching a high level of scholarship, has 
yet evidently been put together with much care and 
pains, and will be sufficient for our purpose. The 
summary result of Mr. Turpie’s investigation is this. 
Out of two hundred and seventy-five in all which may 
be considered to be quotations from the Old Testament, 
fifty-three agree literally both with the LXX and the 
Hebrew, ten with the Hebrew and not with the LXX, 
and thirty-seven with the LXX and not with the 
Hebrew, making in all just a hundred that are in 
literal (or nearly literal, for slight variations of order 
are not taken into account) agreement with some 
still extant authority. On the other hand, seventy-six 
passages differ both from the Hebrew and LXX where 


1 The Old Testament in the New (London and Edinburgh, 1868). 
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the two are together, ninety-nine differ from them where 
they diverge, and besides these, three, though introduced 
with marks of quotation, have no assignable original in 
the Old Testament at all. Leaving them for the pre- 
sent out of the question, we have a hundred instances 
of agreement against a hundred and seventy-five of 
difference; or, in other words, the proportion of difference 
to agreement is as seven to four. 

This however must be taken with the caution given 
above; that is to say, it must not at once be inferred 
that because the quotation differs from extant authority 
therefore it necessarily differs from all non-extant autho- 
rity as well. It should be added that the standard of 
agreement adopted by Mr. Turpie is somewhat higher 
than would be naturally held to be sufficient to refer a 
passage to a given source. His lists must therefore be 
used with these limitations. 

Turning to them, we find that most of the possible 
forms of variation are exemplified within the bounds of 
the Canon itself. I proceed to give a few classified in- 
stances of these. 

(a) Paraphrase. Many of the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New are highly paraphrastic. We 
may take the following as somewhat marked examples : 
Meteo. xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xxvii. 0, 10; John viii. 17, 
peo dit (8; 1 Cor. xiv. 21; 2 Cor.ix.7. Matt. xxvii. 
9, 10 would perhaps mark an extreme point in freedom 
of quotation’, as will be seen when it is compared with 
the original :-— 

1 Mr. M‘Clellan (The New Testament, &c., vol. i. p. 606, n. c) makes the 
suggestion, which from his point of view is necessary, that ‘S. Matthew has 
cited a prophecy spoken by Jeremiah, but nowhere written in the Old Tes- 


tament, and of which the passage in Zechariah is only a partial reproduc- 
tion.’ Cf. Credner, Beitrage, ii. 152. 
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Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 
[Tére emAnpobn 7o pyOev dia 

~ , c f if 
Tov mpopyrov ‘Iepeyiov éyovtos} 
Kai €\aBov ta tpidxorvta dpyvpia, 
THY Tiny TOU TeTYANMEevou Ov €TI- 
pnoavto amo viev “Iopand’ kal 


a >? \ > A > A Aa 
€O@kav auTa@ €ls TOV aypov TOU 


Lich. Bi eas 

7 , 
Kaées atrovs eis Td xwvevtn- 
pov, Kal oxéyrouar ef Sdxidy e€o- 
a , > , Css 

Tw, dy tpdmov edoKiuaaOny vmep 
atvr@y. Kai €daBov rovs Tpidkovra 
> an \ Me vg! > A > 
apyupovs kat eveBadov avrovs eis 


> , 2) A , 
OLKOV Kuptou €ls TO X@VEVTN PLOY, 


Kepapéws, Kaba ouverakey por Kv- 
ptos. 

It can hardly be possible that the Evangelist has 
here been influenced by any Targum or version. The 
form of his text has apparently been determined by the 
historical event to which the prophecy is applied. The 
sense of the original has been entirely altered. There 
the prophet obeys the command to put the thirty pieces 
of silver, which he had received as his shepherd’s hire, 
into the treasury (xwvevrijpiov). Here the hierarchical 
party refuse to put them into the treasury. The word 
‘ potter’ seems to be introduced from the Hebrew. 

(8) Quotations from Memory. Among the numerous 
paraphrastic quotations, there are some that have specially 
the appearance of having been made from memory, such 
as Acts vii. 37; Rom. ix. 9, 17, 25, 33, x. 6-8, xi. 3, xii. 10, 
iV. I1.-; 1 Cor.i. 109, 11.9; Rev.ii. 27. Of course if must 
always be a matter of guess-work what is quoted from 
memory and what is not, but in these quotations (and 
in others which are ranged under different heads) there 
is just that general identity of sense along with variety 
of expression which usually characterises such quotations. 
A simple instance would be— 


Rom. ix. 25. 
[as kat €v TO ‘Qoné éyer| Ka- 
Aéow Tov ov Aady pou Aady pov 


kal THY OdK HyaMNBENY IyaTrnpEerny. 


fTosea ii. 23. 
\ > , \ > > , 
Kat ayarnow tiv ovK nyaTnpe- 
my, Kal €p® TH ov Aa@ pov Aads 
pov «i av, 
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(vy) Paraphrase with Compression. 





There are many 


marked examples of this; such as Matt. xxii. 24 (par.) ; 
Mark iv. 12; John xii. 14, 15; Rom. iii. 15-17, x. 15; 


Fiep ei. 20; 
Matt. xxii. 24. 


[Mavojjs eimev] “Eav ts drro- 

, ‘ JA 4 > 7 
6avn pn exav Tekva, ervyapBpévoer 
gts. A > - ‘ r > a 
6 adeAdds avrovd tiv yuvaika avrov 
Kal avaoTnoe o7é, TO GdeAPO 
a] pa TO ddehpp 


avtov. 


Take the first :— 


Deut. xxv. 5. 
"Edy O€ Karoudow adedqoi emi 
\ 34 Wyk. / e bs He tes 
TO av'Td, Kat amobdvy eis €& avTav, 
, \ Wy > An > »” c 
oreppa O€ my 7 avT@, ovK eoTaL 7 
yur Tod TeOyynKdtos €Ew avOpi py 


eyytCovtt’ 6 adeddds Tod avdpos 


autis eloeevoerat mpos avTiy Kat 
AnWerar adrny éavt@ yuvaika kat 
CVVOLKOEL ATH). 
It is highly probable that all the examples given under 
this head are really quotations from memory. 

(5) Paraphrase with Combination of Passages. This 
again is common; e.g. Luke iv. 19; John xv. 25, xix. 36; 
Preeti 22 1 Om. iii. FI—18, ix. 33, xi. 8; 1 Pet. ti..24. 
The passage Rom. iii. 11-18 is highly composite, and 
reminds us of long strings of quotations that are found 
in some of the Fathers; it is made up of Ps. xiv. I, 2, 


pemertesyx. 7, Is. lix. 7, 8, Ps. xxxvi. 1. A shorter 
example is— 
Rom. ix. 33. Ls, viii. 14. 


[Kabas yeypanrat| *ISod ridne kal ovx ws Aiov mpooKoppare 


> \ , , Mt / IQr c 4 
év Siwy AiOov mpookdupatos Kal ouvarvtncecbe, ovde ws TéTpas 


s , Nise, , , 
TETpQav oKavod\ouv, Kal O TLOTEV@V TT@UATL. 


> 2 > Lad > , 
€Tal, ane 
em auT@ OU karaoxuvOno at Ts. XXViil. 16. 


"180d eym euBdddo eis Ta Oepe- 
id dua Sidv AiBov... , kal 6 MuaTEvoV 
ov py KatawcxuvG7. 
This fusion of passages is Senerally an act of ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.’ If we were to apply the standard assumed 
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in ‘Supernatural Religion, it would be pronounced 
impossible that this and most of the passages above 
could have the originals to which they are certainly 
to be referred. 

(«) Addition. A few cases of addition may be quoted,. 
e.g. pw) Anoorepjons inserted in Mark x. 19, kal eis Onpav 
in Rom. xi. 9. 

(¢) Change of Sense and Context. But little regard— — 
or what according to our modern habits would be con- 
sidered little regard—is paid to the sense and original 
context of the passage quoted; e.g. in Matt. viii. 17 the 
idea of healing disease is substituted for that of vicarious 
suffering, in Matt. xi. 10 the persons are altered (cov for 
pov), in Acts vii. 43 we find BaRvaAGvos for Aawackod, in 
2 Cor. vi. 17 ‘I will receive you’ is put for ‘I will go 
before you, in Heb. i. 7 ‘He maketh His angels spirits’ 
for ‘He maketh the winds His messengers.’ This con- 
stant neglect of the context is a point that should be 
borne in mind. 

(n) Inversion. Sometimes the sense of the original 
is so far departed from that a seemingly opposite sense 
is substituted for it. Thus in Matt. ii. 6 odvdayds 
éXaxlorn= ddtyootds of Mic. v. 2, in Rom. xi. 26 ex Siov= 
évexey Sidv LXX=‘ to Sion’ Heb. of Is. lix. 20,: in 
Eph. iv. 8 cOwkev ddpara=édaBes ddyara of Ps. Ixvii. 19. 

(0) Different Form of Sentence. The grammatical 
form of the sentence is altered in Matt. xxvi. 31 (from 
aorist to future), in Luke viii. 10 (from oratio recta to 
oratio obliqua), and in 1 Pet. iii. 10-12 (from the second 
person to the third). This is a kind of variation that 
we should naturally look for. 

(\) Mistaken Ascriptions or Nomenclature. The fol- 
lowing passages are wrongly assigned :—Mal. iii. 1 to 
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Isaiah according to the correct reading of Mark i. 2, 
and Zech. xi. 13 to Jeremiah in Matt. xxvii. 9, 10; 
Abiathar is apparently put for Abimelech in*Mark ii. 26 ; 
in Acts vii. 16 there seems to be a confusion between 
the purchase of Machpelah near Hebron by Abraham 
and Jacob’s purchase of land from Hamor the father 
of Shechem. These are obviously lapses of memory. 

(x) Quotations of Doubtful Origin. There are a certain 
number of quotations, introduced as such, which can 
be assigned directly to no Old Testament original ; 
Matt. ii. 23 (Nawpaios kdnOjoera), 1 Tim. v. 18 (‘the 
labourer is worthy of his hire’), John vii. 38 (‘out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living water’), 42 (Christ 
should be born of Bethlehem where David was), Eph. 
v. 14 (‘Awake thou that sleepest !’). 

It will be seen that, in spite of the reservations that 
we felt compelled to make at the outset, the greater 
number of the deviations noticed above can only be 
explained ona theory of free quotation, and remembering 
the extent to which the Jews relied upon memory and the 
mechanical difficulties of exact reference and verification, 
this is just what before the fact we should have expected. 


The Old Testament quotations in the canonical books 
afford us a certain parallel to the object of our enquiry, 
but one still nearer will of course be presented by the 
Old Testament quotations in those books the New Testa- 
ment quotations in which we are to investigate. I have 
thought it best to draw up tables of these in order to 
give an idea of the extent and character of the variation. 
In so tentative an enquiry as this, the standard through- 


1 We do not stay to discuss the real origin of these quotations: the last 
is probably not from the Old Testament at all. 
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out will hardly be so fixed and accurate as might be 
desirable ; the tabular statement therefore must be taken 
to be approximate, but still I think it will be found 
sufficient for our purpose; certain points come out with 
considerable clearness, and there is always an advantage 
in drawing data from a wide enough area. The quo- 
tations are ranged under heads according to the degree 
of approximation to the text of the LXX. In cases 
where the classification has seemed doubtful an indi- 
catory mark (+) has been used, showing by the side of 
the column on which it occurs to which of the other 
two classes the instance leans. All cases in which this 
sign is used to the left of the middle column may be 
considered as for practical purposes literal quotations. 
It may be assumed, where the contrary is not stated, 
that the quotations are direct and not of the nature 
of allusions ; the marks of quotation are generally quite 
unmistakeable (yéypanra:, éyer, efmev, &c.). Brief notes 
are added in the margin to call attention to the more re- 
markable points, especially to the repetition of the same 
quotation in different writers and to the apparent bearing 
of the passage upon the general habit of quotation. 
Taking the Apostolic Fathers in order, we come first 


to 
Clement of Rome (1 Ep. ad Cor.). 


Exact, Slightly variant, Variant. Remarks, 
3. Deut. 32.14,15.|also in Justin, dif- 
Is, 3. 5, al. ferently. 
Is. 59. 14, al. 
3. Wisd. 2. 24. 
+4. Gen. 4. 3-8. 
Hixey2 eet Acts 7. 27, more 
6. Gen. 2.23. , exactly. 
8. Ezek. 33. 11. 


Ezek. 18. 30. from Apocry- 
Ps. 103.10, II. phal or inter- 
Jer. 3. 19, 22. | | polated Eze- 
ASherero: J kiel? 
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Exact. Slightly variant, Variant. Remarks. 
+8. Is. 1. 16-20. 


10. Gen. 12. 1-3 
+Gen.13.14-16. 
Gen. 15. 5, 6. 
12. Josh. 2. 3-19./compression and 
paraphrase. 
18. 1 Sam. 2. 10. ||similarly St. 
Jer. 9. 23, 24. } Eaulyen Cor. 
ii, Bilt # (Clore. 


Ses 405 2. LOn is 
14, Prov. 2. 21,|/from memory ? 
apy len (ase 3 72 
39-) 
14, Ps. 37. 35-38. 
15. Is. 29. 13.1 |Matt. 15. 8, Mark 
WOM esu 78305370. Ps. 62. 4. 7. 6, with par- 
Ps. 3r. 192 tial similarity, 
Be 12. 3-6.1 Clem. Alex. fol- 
lowing Clem. 
Rom. 
+16. Is. liii. 1-12. quoted in full by 


Justin, also by 
other writers 


16. Ps. 22. 6-8. with text slight- 
17. Gen. 18. 27. ly different from 
Clement. 


WG Volo ts ta Ih 
Jobr4. 4, 5,vil. Clem. Alex. simi- 
ee N MS ra 7 larly. 
Bix els Ae Os 
17. eyo 5€ ei at-|Assumptio Mposis, 
pis dao KvOpas. Hilg.,Eldad and 
Modad, Lift. 
18. Ps. 89. 21,v.1. \ Clem. Alex. as 
1 Sam. 13. 14. LXX. 
GRE Say ka kT 7. 

20. Job 38. 11. 

21. Prov.15.27. |Clem. Alex. simi- 
larly ; from me- 
mory? (Aéyee 

22. Ps. 34. 11-17. yap Tov). 

23. radainwpoi <i-|from an Apocry- 

aw of di~vxo| phal book, Ass. 


K.T.A. Mos. or Eld, and 
Mod. 
23. Is. 13. 22. composition and 
Malsrar. \ compression. 


1 The quotations in this chapter are continuous, and are also found in 
Clement of Alexandria. 
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Exact. 


27. Ps. 19. 1-3. 


29. Deut. 32. 8, 9. 


30. Jobir. 2, 3. 


OUe eSae2e 75 Ss 
PS y nO 


46. Ps, 18. 26, 27. 
48. Ps. 118.19, 20. 


O0l PS. aeaeeer 





Slightly variant. 


30. 


33. 


34, 


35. 
36. 


39. 


Prov. 3. 34. 


Gen. 1. 26-28. 


Dan. 7. Io. 
Isy6. ou. 


Ps. 50. 16-23. 
Ps, 104. 4, v.l. 


Job 4.16-5. 5. 
(Job 15. 15.) 


26. 


27. 





GENERALLY 
Variant. Remarks. 
PS. 28. Ze composition 
Psa3ase from memory? 
(Aéyer yap Tov). 


Wisd. 12.12. |] from memory? 
Wisd. 11. 22. cp. Eph, 1. 19. 


. Ps. 139. 7-10.|from memory ? 


(Aéyee yap mov). 


~ Deutiaisae 


Deut. 14. 2. \ from memory? 
Num. 18. 27. i or from an 
r 


2 Chrons 3. Apocryphal 
14. Book? 
Exek. 48. 12. | 
LXX, not Heb. 
32. Gen. 15. 5. 
(Gen. 22: 17. 
Gen. 26. 4.) 
(omissions). 
34, Is. 40. 10. composition 
is625 15. from memory ? 
Prov. 24. 12. Clem. Alex., 


34, 


42. 
46. 


50. 


after Clem. 
Rom. 
curiously repeated 
transposition ; 
see Lightfoot, 


ad. loc. 
Ts, 64. 4. so in 1 Cor. 2. 9. 
ilebideuge 
Heb. 1.5.  Atcts 
Toase 
Is. 60. 17. from memory? 


(Aéyer yap mov). 
KodAAao0e rots|from Apocryphal 
aylos 671 of} book, or Ecclus. 
KoAAwpevor | vi. 34? Clem. 
avtois ayia-| Alex. 
oOnoovTat. 
context ignored. 


Clem. Alex. 
loosely. 
Is. 26. 20. - 


Ezek. 37.12. \ from memory ? 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 


DOMES OO haa 2. 
52. Ps. 50.14,15- 


Sateen liy« 
53. Deut.9.12-14.| ) Barnabas simi- 
By 32-750.) larly. Com- 
Tis Sly Si [15] pression. 
Dae bs 24.1. 
56. Ps. 118. 18. 
Prov. 3. 12. 
Ps. I41. 5. 
+56. Job 5. 17- 
26, v. 1. 
hile, EXOV= Teo 23— 
2uE 


It will be observed that the longest passages are 
among those that are quoted with the greatest accuracy 
(e.g. Gen. xiii. 14-16; Job v. 17-26; Ps. xix. 1-3, xxii. 
6-8, xxxiv. 11-17, li. 1-17; Prov. i. 23-31; Is. i. 16-20, 
lili. 1-12). Others, such as Gen. xii. 1-3, Deut. ix. 
12-14, Job iv. 16-v. 5, Ps. xxxvii. 35-38, 1. 16-23, have 
only slight variations. There are only two passages 
of more than three consecutive verses in length that 
present wide divergences. These are, Ps. cxxxix. 7-10, 
which is introduced by a vague reference (A¢yee ydp mov) 
and is evidently quoted from memory, and the historical 
narration Josh. ii. 3-19. This is perhaps what we should 
expect: in longer quotations it would be better worth 
the writer’s while to refer to his cumbrous manuscript. 
These purely mechanical conditions are too much lost 
sight of. We must remember that the ancient writer 
had not a small compact reference Bible at his side, 
but, when he wished to verify a reference, would have 
to take an unwieldy roll out of its case, and then would 
not find it divided into chapter and verse like our modern 
books, but would have only the columns, and those 
perhaps not numbered, to guide him, We must re- 
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member too that the memory was much more practised 
and relied upon in ancient times, especially among the 
Jews. 

The composition of two or more passages is frequent, 
and the fusion remarkably complete. Of all the cases 
in which two passages are compounded, always from 
different chapters and most commonly from different 
books, there is not, I believe, one in which there is 
any mark of division or an indication of any kind that 
a different source is being quoted from. The same 
would hold good (with only a slight and apparent 
exception) of the longer strings of quotations in cc. 
viii, xxix, and (from jydmoav to év aro) inc. xv. But 
here the question is complicated by the possibility, and 
in the first place at least perhaps probability, that the 
writer is quoting from some apocryphal work no longer 
extant. It may be interesting to give one or two short 
examples of the completeness with which the process 
of welding has been carried out. Thus in c. xvii, the 
following reply is put into the mouth of Moses when 
he receives his commission at the burning bush, ris eiye 
yo, GTi pe TepTrEls ; Ey d€ elut icxvddwvos Kal BpadvyAwcoos. 
The text of Exod. iii. 11 is tis eiue éyd, Ste Topedoomat ; 
the rest of the quotation is taken from Exod. iv. 10. In 
c. xxxiv Clement introduces ‘the Scripture’ as saying, 
Mipiae pupiddes mapevotykercay avr@ Kal xiArar xtArddes 
éderrovpyouv aite’ Kal éxexpayov' aywos, Gyios, Gytos, Kdpuos 
DaBadd, wAjpyns waca 7 xtlovs THs Sd€ys adrod. The first 
part of this quotation comes from Dan. vii. 10; the 
second, from kal éxéxpayov, which is part of the quotation, 
from Is. vi. 3. These examples have been taken almost 
at random; the others are blended quite as thoroughly. 
Some of the cases of combination and some of the 
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divergences of text may be accounted for by the as- 
sumption of lost apocryphal books or texts; but it 
would be wholly impossible, and in fact no one would 
think of so attempting to account for all. There can 
be little doubt that Clement quotes from memory, and 
none that he quotes at times very freely. 

We come next to the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, 
the quotations in which I proceed to tabulate in the 
same way :— 


; Barnabas. 
Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
+2. Is. 1. 11-14. note for exactness. 
Me Si, fo BP BB combination 
Zech. 8.17. from memory ? 
Ps. 51. 19. strange addition. 
3. Is. 58. 4, 5. 
— Js. 58. 6-10. ; 
e ee és an \ very divergent. 
Ex. 34. 28. \ combination 
4, Deut. 9. 12 Ex. 31. 18. ie pina: ant 
(Ex: 32° 7). ; 
aH Sb Gp Oe 
Tio IGe Bes Gey text of Cod. A. 
(omissions). 
5. Prov. 1.17. 
a 5. Zech. 13. 7. _|text of A. (Hilg.) 
Matt. 26. 3. 
Psh225/ 21. from memory ? 
5. Ps. 119. 120. paraphrastic com- 
iPsi225, 17 bination from 
memory ? 
Ise v5ol 16,707 
(omissions). ditto. 
6. Is. 50. 8, 9. ditto. 

6. Is. 28. 16. first clause exact, 
second variant; 
in N. T. quota- 
tions, first va- 
riant, second 
exact. 

SS Oy note _ repetition, 
nearer to LXX. 
6. Ps. 118, 22. so Matt. 21. 42; 


Ret eta. 


32 
Exact. Slightly variant. 
6. Ps. 22. 17 }(or- 
der). 
12S, Tits} te 
Ps. 22. 19. 
Is. 3. 9, 10. 
Gen. I. 26+. 
Gen. I. 28. 
9. Ps. 18. 44. 
Omics saeEs i 
Ss igs Ah 
Sr. tO 
HODSES. 1. I: 
EI SteA haa. 


Variant. 


6. Ps. 118. 24. 


Ex. 33-41. 


Ezek. 11. 
36. 26. 

Ps. 41. 3. 

Ps. 22. (23. 
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Remarks. 


from memory ? 
note _ repetition, 
nearer to LXX. 


from memory ? 
noterepetition,fur- 
ther from LXX. 


1g ;| paraphrastic. 


different version ? 


Gen. 1. 26, 28. paraphrastic 


7. Lev. 23. 20: 


fusion. 
paraphrastic. 


Lev. 16. 7, sqq.|with apocryphal 


9. Jer. 4. 4. 
fee, is Be 
PSi3 4 ara 


Jer9. 126: 


Gen.17, 26, 27;|inferred 


chyr4. 14s 


addition; cp. 
Just. and Tert. 


but with additions. 

from memory? 
apxov TEs TOVAGOD 
tovrovu for a. So- 
dé por. 

addition. 

| repetition, nearer 

to LXX. 


sense 
merely, but with 
marks of quota- 
tion. 


10. Lev. 11, Deut.}selected examples, 


14. 
Deut. 4. I. 


Ley. If. 3. 


1 er: 2aeha sees 
rISerO:leuae 


but with marks 
of quotation. 


Swa for Siwy. 

yvoon A. (yrwow 
Barn.), but in 
other _ points 
more divergent. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. 
+Is. 33. 16-18. 
PSPs. T. 3=6. 
11 
125 Is. 65. 2: 
12 
HOPES sO: I. 
TPA, SS WAS a te 
13. Gen.25.21,23. 
13 
14 
14. Deut. 9. 12- 
Bat 
(Ex: 32: 7.) 
AegtS 7 A2.,0,7.7- 
s94G365.7. 
TSWGE. 0 2. 
1G: 
15:) Is... £3. 
16. Is. 40. 12. 
Tss160; Ts 
16 


Variant. 


. Zeph. 3.19. 


Bzek 47-12. 


SINGS 20.) 9; 


sqq. 
Deutya7-nn5. 
Ex. 17.14. 


. Gen.48.11-19. 


Centers Or 
17. 5. 


. Ex, 24. 18. 


Hx. 30. ES: 


sd Hien ti8 


Deut. 5.12. 
Jer. 17. 24, 25. 
Gen, 2. 2: 
Ps. go. 4. 


4 USS Zon Uy 


Remarks. 
omissions. 
note for exactness. 
markedly diverse. 
ditto. 


apparently a quo- 
tation. 
from memory ? 


Kupig for Kipw. 


very paraphrastic. 
combination; cf. 
Rom. 4.11. 


note addition of 
ynoTevor. 

note also for ad- 
ditions. 

repetition with si- 
milar variation. 

note reading of A. 

memednuevous for 
dedeuevous (Kai 


om. A.). 


Luke 4. 18, I9 
diverges. 

paraphrastic, with 
addition. 

very paraphrastic. 


onpepov for éxGés. 
omissions. 


completely para- 
phrastic. 


Dan. 9g. 24,|ditto. 


25, 27- 


The same remarks that were made upon Clement 
will hold also for Barnabas, except that he permits 
himself still greater licence. The marginal notes will 
have called attention to his eccentricities. 
away by slight resemblances of sound; e.g. he puts 


D 


He is carried 
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iwaria for idwaral, Swa for Sisv, Kupfo for Képo. He 
not only omits clauses, but also adds to the text freely ; 
e.g. in Ps. li 19 he makes the strange insertion which 
is given in brackets, Ovoia 76 Oc@ Kapdla ouvrerpyypErn, 
[dour edodias TO Kupio Kapdla bodfovca tov memAaKoTa 
aitnv]. He has also added words and clauses in several 
other places. There can be no question that he quotes 
largely from memory; several of his quotations are 
repeated more than once (Deut. ix. 12; Is. 1. 7; Ps. xxil. 
17; Gen. i. 28; Jer. iv. 4); and of these only one, Deut. 
ix. 12, reappears in the same form. Often he gives 
only the sense of a passage; sometimes he interprets, 
as in Is. i. 10, where he paraphrases adpyovtes Lodopwv 
by the simpler dpyovres Tod Aaod rovrov. He has curiously 
combined the sense of Gen. xvii. 26, 27 with Gen. xiv. 
14—in the pursuit of the four kings, it is said that 
Abraham armed his servants three hundred and eighteen 
men; Barnabas says that he circumcised his household, 
in all three hundred and eighteen men. In several cases 
a resemblance may be noticed between Barnabas and 
the text of Cod. A, but this does not appear consistently 
throughout. 

It may be well to give a few examples of the extent 
to which Barnabas can carry his freedom of quotation. 
Instances from the Book of Daniel should perhaps not be 
given, as the text of that book is known to have been in 
a peculiarly corrupt and unsettled state ; so much so that, 
when the translation of Theodotion was made towards 
the end of the second century, it was adopted as the 
standard text. Barnabas also combines passages, though 
not quite to such an extent or so elaborately as Clement, 


‘ It should be noticed, however, that the same reading is found in Justin 
and other writers. 
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and he too inserts no mark of division. 


We will give an 


example of this, and at the same time of his paraphrastic 


method of quotation :— 
Barnabas c. ix. 
[kat ri Neyer ;] TeperpnOnre 7d 
okAnpov ths Kapdias buay, Kal Tov 


TpaxnAoy vpav ov py oKANpUVYTe. 


Jer. iv. 3, 4 and vii. 26. 

lepirpnOnte TH Ged vpar, kai 
mepiréuerOe tv okAnpoKapdiay 
Dua@v ... Kal €okAnpuvay Tov Tpayn- 


ov avTav... 


A similar case of paraphrase and combination, with 
nothing to mark the transition from one passage to the 
Giet would be in c. xi, Jer. ii. 12, 13 and Is. xvi. 1, 2. 
For paraphrase we may take this, from the same 


chapter :— 
Barnabas c. xi. 

[kat maw repos mpodrrns de- 
yet] Kat qv 9 yn “lakaB erawwov- 
Hevn Tapa Tacay THY yHy. 

Barnabas c. xv. 
[airos d€ por paprupet éyor] 


Zeph. iii. 19. 
kal Onoowar avtovs eis Kavxnua 


kal dvopacrovs Ev Taon TH YN. 


Ps. 3004. 
ore xthia €rn ev opOadpois cou 


ec c 


[80d onpepov juéepa ora ws xikta = ss ) Nepa 7 €xOes Hris OupAOe. 
ern. 

A very curious instance of freedom is the long narra- 
tive of Jacob blessing the two sons of Joseph in c. xiii 
(compare Gen. xlviii. 11-19). We note here (and else- 
where) a kind of dramatic tendency, a fondness for 
throwing statements into the form of dialogue rather 
than narrative. As a narrative this passage may be 
compared with the history of Rahab and the spies in 
Clement. 

And yet, in spite of all this licence in quotation, there 
are some rather marked instances of exactness; e.g. 
Is. i. 11-14 in c. ii, the combined passages from Ps. 
mile 7, CXVil, 12, Xxii. 19 in c. vi, and Ps. i. 3-6 in 

iD A 
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c. xi. It should also be remembered that in one case, 
Deut. ix. I2 in cc. iv and xiv, the same variation is 
repeated and is also found in Justin. 

It tallies with what we should expect, supposing the 
writings attributed to Ignatius (the seven Epistles) to 
be genuine, that the quotations from the Old as well 
as from the New Testament in them are few and brief. 
A prisoner, travelling in custody to the place of exe- 
cution, would naturally not fill his letters with long and 
elaborate references. The quotations from the Old 
Testament are as follows :— 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Ad Eph. 
DePrOVnS 134. James 4. 6, 1 Pet. 
5.5, as Ignatius. 
Ad Magn. 
12. Prov. 18. 17. 
Ad Trail. 


82 Ist 5255. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians is found also in the 
Syriac version. The last quotation from Isaiah, which 
is however not introduced with any express marks of 
reference, is very freely given. The original is, rdde 
A€yet Kdptos, Av’ dpas bia Tmavtds 7d dvoyd pou Bracdyueirat 
év tots €Oveor, for which Ignatius has, Ovat ydp 6.’ ob ént 
MatavdryTL TO dvoua pov ent TeV BrAacdypEtrar. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians and the 
Martyrium S. Ignatii contain the following quotations :— 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Polycarp, Ad Phil. 
AMeSe2 eb 

10. Tob. 4.11. 
123Psi4o 4s) but in Latin version 

through Eph. 4. only. 

26. 
Mart.-S. Ign. 

2..Lev. 26. 12. 


6. Proy. 10. 24. 
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The quotation from Leviticus differs widely from 
the original, Kal eumepitarjow ev tyiv Kat Ecopar tudv Beds 

N € ~ BA / / s, / 
kal tyels eoeoOé pot Aads, for which we read, [yéypanra 
yap| “Evouxjow ev aitots kal eumepimaticw. 

The quotations from the Clementine Homilies may 
be thus presented :— 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Hom. 3. IS Deutn soa 7. 
39. +Gen. 18. 21. 
Gen. 3. 22. 
39. Gen. 6. 6. 
Geno. 2i. omission. 
Gen. 22.1. 
42. Gen. 3. 3. 
43. Gen. 6. 6. 
43. Gen. 22.1. not quite as above. 
+Gen. 18. 21. as above. 
Gen.15.13-16. y. 1. comp. text of 
A; note for ex- 
j actness. 
44, Gen. 18. 21. as LXX. 
45. Num. 11. 34|Bovvoy émOupudv 
(al.) for pynpata THs 
émOupias. 
47. Deut. 34. 4, 5. 
49. Gen. 49. 10. cf. Credner, Beit. 2. 
53- 
Hom. 11. 
22. Gen. 1.1. 
Hom. 16. 
6. Gen. 3. 22. twice with slightly 
different order. 
Gen. 3. 5. 


6. Ex. 22. 28. 
6. Deut. 4. 34. ?mem. (aAA0Gi trou 
' yéypamrat). 
er. 10. II. 
Deut. 13.6. |?mem. (@AAn Tov). 
Josh. 23. 7. 
Deut. 10. 17. 


Ps. 35. 10. 
PSy5Oun. 
Ps o2els 
Deut. Io. 14. 
Deut. 4. 39. 
Deut. Io. 17. repeated as above. 


Deut.10.17. {very paraphrastic. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Hom. 16. 6. Deut. 4. 39. 
(. Deut: 6: 13. 
Deut. 6. 4. 
8. Josh. 23. 7. as above. 
8. Exod. 22. 28+}. 
er tos T. 
Genin. 
IPSeLOo2 
8. Ps. 102. 26. 
Gen. I. 26. 
13. Deut. 13. I-3,|very free. 
9> 5: 3- 
Hom. 17. 18. Num. 12. 6. paraphrastic 
Ex. 33) bie combination. 
Hom. 18. 17. Is. 40. 26, 27. |free quotation. 
Deut. 30. 15. |ditto. 
1S UGS it, Se 
Isa. 4. 


The example of the Clementine Homilies shows 
conspicuously the extremely deceptive character of the 
argument from silence. All the quotations from the 
Old Testament found in them are taken from five 
Homilies (iii, xi, xvi, xvii, xviii) out of nineteen, although 
the Homilies are lengthy compositions, filling, with the 
translation and various readings, four hundred and 
fourteen large octavo pages of Dressel’s edition’. Of 
the whole number of quotations all but seven are taken 
from two Homilies, iii and xvi. If Hom. xvi and 
Hom. xviii had been lost, there would have been no 
evidence that the author was acquainted with any book 
of the Old Testament besides the Pentateuch; and, 
if the five Homilies had been lost, there would have 
been nothing to show that he was acquainted with 
the Old Testament at all. Yet the loss of the two 
Homilies would have left a volume of three hundred 
and seventy-seven pages, and that of the five a volume 


1 Clementis Romani quae feruntur Homiliae Viginti (Gottingae, 1853). 
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of three hundred and fifteen pages. In other words, 
it is possible to read three hundred and fifteen pages 
of the Homilies with five breaks and come to no quo- 
tation from the Old Testament at all, or three hundred 
and fifteen pages with only two breaks and come to 
none outside the Pentateuch. But the reduced volume 
that we have supposed, containing the fourteen Homilies, 
would probably exceed in bulk the whole of the extant 
Christian literature of the second century up to the 
time of Irenaeus, with the single exception of the works 
of Justin; it will therefore be seen how precarious must 
needs be any inference from the silence, not of all these 
writings, but merely of a portion of them. 

For the rest, the quotations in the Homilies may be 
said to observe a fair standard of exactness, one appa- 
rently higher than that in the genuine Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians; at the same time it should be 
remembered that the quotations in the Homilies are 
much shorter, only two reaching a length of three verses, 
while the longest quotations in the Epistle are precisely 
those that are most exact. The most striking instance 
of accuracy of quotation is perhaps Gen. xv. 13-16 
in Hom. iii. 43. On the other hand, there is marked 
freedom in the quotations from Deut. iv..34, x. 17, xiii. 
ieee. ©; Xxx. 15, Is. xl. 26, 27,.and the combined 
fassaee, Num. xii. 6 and Ex. xxi. 11. There are 
several repetitions, but these occur too near to each 
other to permit of any inference. 

Our examination of the Old Testament quotations 
in Justin is greatly facilitated by the collection and 
discussion of them in Credner’s Beitrage’, a noble 


1 Beitrige zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften (Halle, 1832). 
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example of that true patient work which is indeed the 
reverse of showy, but forms the solid and well-laid 
foundation on which alone genuine knowledge can be 
built. Credner has collected and compared in the most 
elaborate manner the whole of Justin’s quotations with 
the various readings in the MSS. of the LXX; so that 
we may state our results with a much greater confidence 
than in any other case (except perhaps Clement of 
Rome, where we have the equally accurate and scholarly 
guidance of Dr. Lightfoot") that we are not led astray 
by imperfect materials. I have availed myself freely 
of Credner’s collection of variants, indicating the cases 
where the existence of documentary (or, in some places, 
inferential) evidence for Justin’s readings has led to the 
quotation being placed in a different class from that to 
which it would at first sight seem to belong. Ihave also, 
as hitherto, not assumed an absolutely strict standard 
for admission to the first class of ‘exact’ quotations. 
Many of Justin’s quotations are very long, and it seemed 
only right that in these the standard should be some- 
what, though very slightly, relaxed. The chief point 
that we have to determine is the extent to which the 
writers of the first century were in the habit of freely 
paraphrasing or quoting from memory, and it may as 
a rule be assumed that all the instances in the first 
class and most (not quite all) of those in the second 
do not admit of such an explanation. I have been 
glad in every case where a truly scientific and most 
impartial writer like Credner gives his opinion, to make 
use of it instead of my own. I have the satisfaction 
to think that whatever may be the value of the other 


* The Epistles of S. Clement of Rome (London and Cambridge, 1869). 
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sections of this enquiry, this at least is thoroughly 
sound, and based upon a really exhaustive sifting of the 
data. 

The quotations given below are from the undoubted 
works of Justin, the Dialogue against Tryphon and the 
First Apology; the Second Apology does not appear 
to contain any quotations either from the Old or New 


Testament. 


Exact. Slightly variant. 
Apol. 1. 59, Gen. 
I. I-3. 
Dial. 62, Gen. 1. 
26-28. 


Dial. 102, Gen. 3. 
ise 
DM62Gen..32 22. 
D. 127, Gen. 7. 16. 
D. 139, Gen. 9g. 
24-27. 
D. 127, Gen. 11.5. 
D.102, Gen. 11. 6. 
D. 92, Gen. 15. 6. 


D.127,Gen.17. 22. 
D. 56, +Gen. 18. 
Te 2) 
+Gen. 18, 13,14. 


+Gen.18.16-23, 
33- 
Gen. 19. I, 10, 
16-28(om.26). 
D. 56, Gen. 21. 
g-I2. 
D.120, Gen. 26. 4. 


Di o8;. Gen. 28: 
10-12. 
D. 58, +(v.1.) Gen. 
28. 13-19. 
+-(v. 1.) Gen. 31. 
10-13. 
DD. 58; Gen. 32. 
22-30. 


D. 58, Gen. 35. 
6-10 (v.1.) 


Variant. 


Dial. 10,+Gen.17. 
14. 


Remarks. 


free quotation 
(Credner). 


free quotation(Cr.) 


free quotation(Cr.) 


ver. 2 repeated 
similarly. 

repeated, slightly 
more divergent. 


marked exactness 
in the whole 
passage. 


note for exactness. 


D. 59, Gen. 35. 1.|free quotation(Cr.) 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
ae 52, Gen. 40. repeated similarly. 
o-12. 
10); GO); 0x6 or ey 


D. 60, Ex. 3. 2-4. 


D. 16, Lev. 26. 40, 
41 (v.1.) 


DD 26qDeutya te 
2, 3 (v.1.) 

Di /4,) Deut. 35. 
16-18 (v.1.) 


IDIsSIE Weut3 2: 
7-9 (tr) 

DO Went.32: 
16-23. 

D. 130, Deut. 32. 
43 (v. 1.) 


A.1. 40, Ps. 1 and 
2 entire. 


D. 14 esas A 
IDE Arf TES ils 5) 
D. 28, Ps.18.44,45. 





ID), 5), Jaye, Be i): 


D. 126, Ex. 6. 2-4. 


Doses 208 
“il 


D. 126, Num. 11. 
2a 


D. 106, Num. 24. 
TY. 


D. 20, Deut. 32.15. 


D. 91, +Deut. 33. 
13-17. 


SOV eS 3515510; 





A. 1. 62, Ex. 3. 5.|from memory(Cr.) 


A. 1, 63, Ex. 3. 16|ver.16freelyquoted 
(ien)rsi7p (Cr.) etipntai tov. 


D. 49, Ex. 17.16. |free quotation(Cr.) 


D. 94, Ex. 20. 4. |ditto (Cr.). 
from Lectionary 
(Gr) 


D, 20, Ex. 32. 63) freentGrs) 


60 (or. obl.),| free (Cr.) 
4, Num. 21. 


Jats Ile 
9 
9: 


8, 
through Targum 

(Ge) 
D. 16, Deut. to.|from memory(Cr.) 

LOI. 

D. 96, Deut. 21.23.|both precisely as 
Deut. 27.26.)' St. Paul in 
Galatians, and 
quoted thence 

(Cr.) 


Targum (Cr.) 


parts repeated. 


repeated, 
freely. 


more 
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Exact. 
D. 64, Ps. 19. 1-6 
(A.1.40, vv.1-5). 


DO /atten Ps. 22. 
I-23. 

D. 133 ff., Ps. 24 
entire. 


D. 38, Ps. 45.1-17. 
D. 37, Ps. 47. 6-9. 
D. 22, Ps.49 entire. 


D.34, Ps.72 entire. 


IDS 24. Ps: 82 
entire. 


D.73, Ps. g6 entire. 


D.37, Ps.gg entire. 
D.32,Ps.1 ro entire. 


D. 85, Ps. 148.1, 2. 
Eloi lsel. 2, 4- 


eel OO S235 4. 
D. 133, Is. 3. 9-15 
(v. 1.) 


D587, 1s. 11. 13. 


D. 123, Is. 19. 24, 
25 


Slightly variant. 


ID. 141, Ps. 32. 2. 


A. 1. 44 (61), Is. 


I, 16-30. 


B35 1s, 2.46: 


D. 133, Is. 5, 18- 


25 (v.1.) 


D. 43 (66), Is. 7. 


10-17 (v.1.) 


D. 128, Is. 14. 1. 


43 





Variant. 


D. 34 


D. 37} Ps. 68. 18. 


D. 838, Ps.110. 1-4. 
DELO Mes s028).3 


Ike Me Allie, Use Te % 
CIG2 2515)y 

D. 140 (A. 1. 58), 
TsSievo: 


Ne Me Bi/q USptig st 


14. 


DN825 Iss 123% 


IDY, Aja US Bis TG, 


Remarks. 


perhaps from dif- 
ferent MSS., see 
Credner. 

quoted as whole 
Psalm (bis). 


parts repeated. 


from Eph. 4. 8, 
Targum. 


note Christian in- 
terpolation in 
ver. 10. 

from memory(Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 


sense only (Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 
omissions. 
frommemory(Cr.) 
Targum (Cr.) 


free quotation(Cr.) 
repeated. 


repeated, with 
slight variation. 


ACHeaD wIssOsos tree (er.) 
[A.1. 82, Is. 11.1;]free combination 


Num. 24.17. 


(Cr.) ] 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
D. 78, Is. 29.13,14. repeated (v. 1.), 
partly from me- 
mory. 


Deposits. 30. 15: 
D. 70, Is.33.13- aD 
D. 69, Is. 35. 1-7.|A.1.48, Is. 35.5, 6.|free; cf. Matt. 11. 
5 (var.) 
D. 50, Is. 39. 8, 
40. I-17. 
D. 125 cf. Mat.12.17-21, 
D: ier et { Targum (Cr.) 
D. 65, Is. 42. 6-13 


(v. 1.) 
D. 122, Is. 42. 16.|free (Cr.) 
D, 123, Is. 42. 19, 
20. 
122, Is. 43. ro. 
A. 1. 52, Is. 45.!cf. Rom. 14. 11. 
24 (v.1.) 
DUNS: 40316 
(v. 1.) 
D. 122, Is. 49. 8 
(v. 1.) 


D. 102, Is. 50. 4. 
A.1. 38, Is.50.6-8. Barn., Tert., Cypr. 
Da Sonera sth. 
D.17, Is.52.5(v.1.) 
D.12, Is.52,10-15, 
53.1-12, 54.1-6. 
AS) OO} ise 5 2: 


13-53. 12. 
D. 138, Is. 54.9. |very free. 
D. 14, Is. 55. 3-13. [D. 12, Is.55.3-5./from memory 
(Cr.)] 
D. 16, Is. 57. 1-4. repeated. 
D. 15, Is. 58.1-11 inatia for idpara; 
(v. 1.) so Barn., Tert., 
Dey te s8irzra. Cyp., Amb., Aug. 
D. 26, +Is. 62. 10- ovoceopov for 
63. 6. ovoonpor. 
D. 25, Is. 63. 15- 
19, 64. 1-12. 
D, 24) ten6r. 1-3. [A. 1. 49, Is. 65.|/from memory 
1-3. (Cr.)] 


D. 1386, Is. 65. 8. 
D.135,1s.65.9-12. 
D, 81, Is,65.17-25. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
D. 22, Is. 66.1. |from memory(Cr.) 
D. 85, Is.66. 5-11. 
D. 44, Is. 66. 24)|from memory(Cr.) 
(ter). ; 
D. 114, Jer. 2. 13;/as from Jeremiah, 
Is. 16. 1; Jer.| traditional com- 
Bio tole bination; cf. 
Barn. 2. 
D. 28, Jer. 4. 3, 4 
(v. 1.) 


D. 23, Jer. 7.21,22.| free quotation(Cr.) 


D. 28, Jer.9. 25,26.|[A. 1. 53, Jer.g.26.| quoted freely (Cr.) 
as from Isaiah. ]} 

Dri 2, jet ol. LO: omissions. 
D. 78, Jer. 31.15|so Matt. 2. 18 
(38.15, LXX).| through  Tar- 


gum (Cr.) 
D. 128, Jer. 31. 27| free quotation(Cr.) 
(38. 27). 
Dri, jer: 31-31; 
32 (38. 31, 32). 

Di 12. a passage quoted 
as from  Jere- 
miah, which is 
not recognisable 
in our present 
texts. 

D. 82, Ezek. 3./free quotation(Cr.) 

17-19. 
repeated — simi- 
D. 45) Ezek. u4r larly andegnally 
a) Cos divergent from 
140) 16, 18. "8 


D. 77, Ezek. 16. 3. 
eZ Ezek. 20; 
"19-26, 
D. 123, Ezek. 36. 
12. A. 1. 52, Ezek.|very free (Cr.) 
37+ 7- 


{Justin has in Dial. 31 (also in Apol. 1. 51, ver. 13, from memory) a 
long quotation from Daniel, Dan. 7. 9-28; his text can only be com- 
pared with a single MS. of the LXX, Codex Chisianus; from this it 
differs considerably, but many of the differences reappear in the version 
of Theodotion; 7. 10, 13 are also similarly quoted in Rev., Mark, Clem. 
Rom.] 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant, Remarks. 
1D. 19, Hospaeyo: 
D. 102, Hos.10.6.|referred to trial 
before Herod 
(Cx:) 
D. 87, Joel 2. 28. | from memory(Cr.) 
D. 22, +Amos 5. 
18-6. 7 (v.1.) 
D. 107, Jonah 4. 
10,11 (v.l. Heb.) 


D. 109, Micah 4. divergent from 
1-7 (Heb. ?) LXX. 
A.1. ie 5.|{ precisely as 
D. 78 - a { Matt. 2. 6. 


A.1.52, Zech. 2.6.| ( free quotations 
D. 187, Zech. 2.814 (Cr.) 


D. 115, Zach. 2./[D. 79, Zech. 3.\freely (Cr.)] 
10-3. 2(Heb.?)} 1, 2. 
D.106, Zach. 6.12. 

A. 1.52, Zech. 12.|repeated diversely 
EI, 02,10. {note reading of 
Christian origin 
(Cr.) in ver. Io: 
so John 19. 37; 

cp. Rev. 1. 7]- 
D. 43, Zech. 13. 7.|diversely in Matt. 
26. 31, proof 
that Justin is 
not dependent 
on Matthew 


(Cr.) 
D. 28, 41, Mal. 1.]D. 117, Mal. 1. 
10-12 (v.1.) 10-12. 
D. 62, +Joshua 5. omissions. 
13-15; 6.1, 2 
v: 1.) 
D. 118, 2 Sam. 7.} from memory(Cr.) 
14-16. 
D. 39, 1 Kings 19.|freely (Cr.); cf. 


14, 15, 18. Rom. 11. 3. 
A. 1. 55, Lam. 4. ; 


20 (v. 1.) 
D. 79, Job1. 6. |sense only (Cr.) 
D. 61, +Prov. 8. coincidence with 
21-36. Irenaeus. 


[D. 72 a passage ostensibly from Ezra, but probably an apocryphal addi- 
tion, perhaps from Preaching of Peter; same quotation in Lactantius.] 
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It is impossible not to be struck with the amount 
of matter that Justin has transferred to his pages bodily. 
He has quoted nine Psalms entire, and a tenth with 
the statement (twice repeated) that it is given entire, 
though really he has only quoted twenty-three verses. 
The later chapters of Isaiah are also given with extra- 
ordinary fulness. These longer passages are generally 
quoted accurately. If Justin’s text differs from the 
received text of the LXX, it is frequently found that he 
has some extant authority for his reading. The way 
in which Credner has drawn out these varieties of 
reading, and the results which he obtained. as to the 
relations and comparative value of the different MSS., 
form perhaps the most interesting feature of his work. 
The more marked divergences in Justin may be referred 
to two causes; (I) quotation from memory, in which he 
indulges freely, especially in the shorter passages, and 
more in the Apology than in the Dialogue with Tryphon ; 
(2) in Messianic passages the use of a Targum, not 
immediately by Justin himself but in some previous 
document from which hé quotes, in order to introduce 
a more distinctly Christian interpretation; the coinci- 
dences between Justin and other Christian writers show 
‘that the text of the LXX had been thus modified in a 
Christian sense, generally through a cléser comparison 
with and nearer return to the Hebrew, before his time. 
The instances of free quotation are not perhaps quite 
fully given in the above list, but it will be seen that 
though they form a marked phenomenon, still more 
marked is the amount of exactness. Any long, not 
Messianic, passage, it appears to be the rule with Justin 
to quote exactly. Among the passages quoted freely 
there seem to be none of greater length than four verses. 
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The exactness is especially remarkable in the plain 
historical narratives of the Pentateuch and the Psalms, 
though it is also evident that Justin had the MS. 
before him, and referred to it frequently throughout 
the quotations from the latter part of Isaiah. Through 
following the arrangement of Credner we have failed 
to notice the cases of combination; these however are 
collected by Dr. Westcott (On the Canon, p. 156). The 
most remarkable instance is in Apol. i. 52, where six 
different passages from three separate writers are in- 
terwoven together and assigned bodily to Zechariah. 
There are several more examples of mistaken ascrip- 
tion. 


The great advantage of collecting the quotations from 
the Old Testament is that we are enabled to do so in 
regard to the very same writers among whom our 
enquiry is to lie. We can thus form a general idea 
of their idiosyncracies, and we know what to expect 
when we come to examine a different class of quo- 
tations. There is, however, the element of uncertainty 
of which I have spoken above. We cannot be quite 
clear what text the writer had before him. This 
difficulty also exists, though to a less degree, when 
we come to consider quotations from the New Testament 
in writers of an early date whom we know to have 
used our present Gospels as canonical. The text of 
these Gospels is so comparatively fixed, and we have 
such abundant materials for its reconstruction, that we 
can generally say at once whether the writer is quoting 
from it freely or not. We have thus a certain gain, 
though at the cost of the drawback that we can no 
longer draw an inference as to the practice of individuals, 
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but merely attain to a general conclusion as to the 
habits of mind current in the age. This too will be 
subject to a deduction for the individual bent and 
peculiarities of the writer. We must therefore, on the 
whole, attach less importance to the examples under 
this section than under that preceding. 

I chose two writers to be the subject of this ex- 
amination almost, I may say, at random, and chiefly 
because I had more convenient access to their works 
at the time. The first of these is Irenaeus, that is to say 
the portions still extant in the Greek of his Treatise 
against Heresies’, and the second Epiphanius. 

Irenaeus is described by Dr. Tregelles ‘as a close 
and careful quoter in general from the New Testament *.’ 
He may therefore be taken to represent a comparatively 
high standard of accuracy. In the following table the 
quotations which are merely allusive are included in 
brackets :— 


Exact. Variant. Remarks. 


I. Preef. Matt.10.26. 


Slightly variant. 


1.3. 2, Matt. 5. 18. 
1.3.3, Mark 5. 31. 


1.3.5, Matt. 10. 34. 
as, duke 3.77. 
I. 4.3, Matt. ro. 8. 
[I. 6. i Matt. 5. 


13, 14, al.] 


I. 8. 5, Mark tro. 
21 (v.1.) 


I.3.5,Luke 14..27. 


J. 7. 4, Matt. 8. 9. 
Luke 7. 8. 


quoted from Gno- 
stics. 

Gnostics. 

Valentinians. 

the same. 


the same. 
the same. 


\ the same. 


1 The Latin translation is not in most.cases a sufficient guarantee for the 


original text. 


by Epiphanius and others. 


1853. 


2 Horne’s Introduction (ed. 1856), p. 333. 
E 


The Greek has been preserved in the shape of long extracts 
The edition used is that of Stieren, Lipsiae, 
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Exact. 


1.8.2, Matt. 26.38. 


[I. 8. 4, Luke 6. 
36, al.] 

I. 8. 4, Luke 7. 35 
(yeu) 


1.8.5, John z. 1, 2. 


I. 8. 5, John 1. 3 
(v. 1.) 


I. 8:75, John x. 4. 


I. 8.5, John 1. 14. 


T, 20. 2, Matt. 11. 
28 (?0m.). 


~ 


Slightly variant. 


1.8.2, Matt. 26. 39. 


[I. 8. 4, Luke 15. 


I. 8.4, Luke 2. 28. 


[I. 16.1, Luke 15. 
8, al.] 


e202 lenker 2: 


I, 20. 2, Matt. 21. 


Variant. 


1.8.2, Matt. 27. 46. 


I. 8. 2, John 12. 27. 
I. 8.3, Luke 9. 57, 


58. 


I. 8.3, Luke g. 61, 
62. 


I. 8.4, Luke 15. 4. 


[I. 14.1, Matt. 18. 


10, al.] 


[I. 16.3, Matt. r2. 


43, al.] 


I. 20. 2, Mark ro. 


18. 


1.20.2, Lukerg.42. 


I, 20.3, Lukero.21. 
(Matt. 11. 


25.) 


1.21.2, Luker2.50. 


Remarks. 


Valentinians. 
the same. 
the same. 
the same. 


the same. 


the same. 


the same. 


the same. 
the same. 
the same. 


the same. 
the same. 


the same. 


the same. 
the same. 


the same. 


. |the same. 
.|[the same verse 


repeated differ- 
ently. | 
Marcus. 


Marcosians. 
the same. 
the same. 


[‘memoriter’ Stie- 
ren; but comp. 
Clem. Hom. and 
Justin. } 

Marcosians. 


the same. 
the same. 


the same; [v. 1, 
comp. Marcion, 
Clem. Hom., 
Justin, &c.] 


Marcosians. 
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Exact, Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
J. 21. 2, Mark tro. Marcosians. 
III. 11. 8, John 1. 
1-3 (?). 
III. 11. 8, Matt. 1. 
I, 18 (v. 1.) 
III. 11.8, Mark x. omissions. 
ity VE 


TIT. 22. 2, John 4.6. 
IIT. 22. 2, Matt. 26. 


38. 
IV. 26. 1,) Matt. 


IV. 40. 3, J 13-38. 


IV. 40. 3, Matt. 
Bae 25. 
V.17.4, Matt.3.10. 
V. 36. 2, John 14. 
2 (or. obl.) 


Fragm. 14, Matt. 
Tiss ate 

On the whole these quotations of Irenaeus seem fairly 
to deserve the praise given to them by Dr. Tregelles. 
Most of the free quotations, it will be seen, belong not 
so much to Irenaeus himself, as to the writers he is 
criticising. In some places (e.g. iv. 6. 1, which is found 
in the Latin only) he expressty notes a difference of 
text. In this very place, however, he shows that he 
is quoting from memory, as he speaks of a parallel 
passage in St. Mark which does not exist. Elsewhere 
there can be little doubt that either he or the writer 
before him quoted loosely from memory. Thus Luke 
xii. 50 is given as dAAo Bdnticpa exw BanricOjvar Kal 
mavu emrelyouar eis adtéd for Bantisya be exw PBanticOjvat 
Kal TOs cvvéxopat Ews Grov teAeoOn. The quotation from 
Matt. viii. 9 is represented as kal yap éy® b70 THY EpavTov 
efovolav éxw otpatidtas Kat dSovAovs Kat 5 éav TpooTdgw 
mo.odot, which is evidently free; those from Matt. xviii. 
fomeeevil, 40, Luke ix. 57, 58, 61, 62, xiv. 27, XIX. 42, 

E 2 
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John i. 5, 14 (where however there appears to be some 
confusion in the text of Irenaeus), xiv. 2, also seem to 
be best explained as made from memory. 

The list given below, of quotations from the Gospels 
in the Panarium or ‘Treatise against Heresies’ of 
Epiphanius’, is not intended to be exhaustive. It has 
been made from the shorter index of Petavius, and 
being confined to the ‘ praecipui loci’ consists chiefly 
of passages of substantial length and entirely (I believe) 
of express quotations. It has been again necessary to 
distinguish between the quotations made directly by 
Epiphanius himself and those made by the heretical 
writers whose works he is reviewing. 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 


426 a, Matt. 1. 1; 
Matt. 1.18 (v. 1.) 
426 Bo, Matt. 1. abridged, _diver- 
18-257. gent in middle. 
430 8B, Matt. 2. 13.| Porphyry&Celsus. 
44 ¢, Matt. 5.34,37. 
590, Matt.5.17,18. 
1808, Matt. 5.18+. Valentinians. 
226 a, Matt. 5. 45. 
72 a, Matt. #. 6. Basilidians. 
404 0, Matt. 7.15.| ~ 
67 c, Matt. 8. 11. 


650 B, Matt. 8. 28- 


1 
ree Matt. 9. 17, Re ipa ) Marcion. 
16, 
71D, Matt. ro. 33. Basilidians, 
2748, Matt. 10. 16. 
88 a, Matt. 11. 7. |1438B, Matt. 11.18. Gnostics. 
2548, Matt. 11. 28. Marcosians. 
189 aB, Matt. 12.|Ebionites. 
48 sqq. (v. 1.) 


1740, Matt. ro. 26. 


1 Ed. Dindorf, Lipsiae, 1859. [The index given in vol. iii. p. 893 sqq. 
contains many inaccuracies, and is, indeed, of little use for identifying the 


passages of Scripture.] 
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Exact. 


Slightly variant. 


33 A, Matt. 23. 5. 


59 cD, Matt. 19. 
10-12. 


59 D, Matt. 19. 6. 


50 a, Matt. 28. 19. 

427 B, Mark 1. 1, 
aval) 

428 c, Mark tr. 4. 


400 D, Matt. 19. 6; 
Mark to. 9. 


Variant. 


Remarks. 


464 B, Matt. 12.} Theodotus. 


Bil, Bek 


218 p, Matt. 15.| Ptolemaeus. 


4-6 (or. obl.) 
490.0, Matt. 15. 20. 
Mark 7. 21, 
228 
490 a, Matt. 18. 8. 
Mark 9. 43. 


\ compression. 


679 Bc, Matt. 13.| Manes. 


24-30, 37-39. 
1528, Matt. 5.17. 


81 A, Matt. 19. 12. 
97 D, Matt. 22. 30. 


36 Bc, Matt, 23. remarkable com- 


23, 25; 23. 18— 
20(5.35); Mark 
7. 11-13; Matt. 
Pele fila 

226 A. Matt. 23. 
29; Luke 11.47. 

281A, Matt. 23. 35. 

508 o, Matt. 25.34. 

146 a B, Matt. 26. 
17,18; Mark 14. 
12-14; Luke 22. 
Q-Il. 

279D, Matt. 26. 24. 

390 B, Matt. 21. 
33> par. 


457D, Mark 3. 29; 
Matt. 12. 31; 
Luke 12. 10. 


650 o, Matt. 8. 
28-34; Mark 5. 
I-20; Luke 8. 
26-39. 


position, pro- 
bably from me- 
mory. 


composition. 


narrative. 


singular composi- 
tion. 


narrative. 


54 


Exact. 


144 p, Luke 1. 34, 
35 (v.1.) 
154D, Luke 2.14. 


022 D, Luke 5. 14 
(v. 1.) 


Slightly variant. 


115 B, Luke 1. 34, 
35- 


155 a B, Luke 2. 
48, 49. 
1'55 6, Luke 3: 23. 


181 c,-Luke 3. 17. 


325 A, Luke 7. 27. 
325 B, Luke 7. 36- 
38 


826 p, Luke 8. 23; 
Matt. 8. 26. 


194 D, Luke 9. 58. 


464 Dp, Luke 12.9; 
Matt. Io. 33. 


181 B, Luke 14. 27. 

4014, Luke 21.34. 

143 0, Luke 24. 
42 (v. 1.) 

349 co, Luke 24. 
38, 39. 


Variant. 
218 D, Matt. 15. 
4-9; Mark 7. 
6-13. 


224 c, Mark 7. 13. 
1045 co, Mark 14. 
51,52. 


95 a, Luke 1. 76, 
17. 


154 D, Luke 2. 11. 


428 p, Luke 1. 1-4. 


205 pv, Luke 8. 
10; Mark 4.11; 
Matt. 13. 11. 


194 D, Luke g. 61. 


194 p, Luke 9. 62. 

254 c, Luke to. 
a1, 225) Matt 
II, 25-27. 
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Remarks. 


Ptolemaeans. 


strange composi- 
tion. 
Marcion. 


Valentinians. 


Marcion. 
the same. 


the same (and Epi- 
phanius ?). 
Valentinians. 
the same. 
the same. 


Marcosians. 


255 B, Luke 12.50.|the same. 
[These last five quotations have already been given under Irenaeus, whom 
Epiphanius is transcribing. ] 


composition. 


Valentinians. 


Marcion. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variaut. Remarks. 
384 B, John1.1-3. 
148 A, John i. 23. 
148 B, John 2. 16, 
17. 
89 o, John 3. 12. Gnostics. 
274 a, John 3. 14. 
59 o, John 5. 46. 
162 B, John 5. 8. 
66 c. John 5. £7. 
919 a, John 5. 18. 
117 D, John 6.15. 
89 D, John 6. 53. the same. 


279 D, John 6. 7o. 
279 B, John 8. 44. 

463 D, John 8. 4o. Theodotus. 
148 B, John 12.41. 


. 153 a, John 12.22. 
75 ©, John 14. 6. 
919 o, John 14.10. 


921 D, John 17. 3. 
279 D, John 17. 
ills eh 
119 D, John 18. 36. 

It is impossible here not to notice the very large 
amount of freedom in the quotations. The exact quo- 
tations number only fifteen, the slightly variant thirty- 
seven, and the markedly variant forty. By far the 
larger portion of this last class and several instances 
in the second it seems most reasonable to refer to the 
habit of quoting from memory. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the passage 117 D, where the retreat of 
Jesus and His disciples to Ephraim is treated as a con- 
sequence of the attempt ‘to make Him king’ (John vi. 
15), though in reality it did not take place till after the 
raising of Lazarus and just before the Last Passover 
(see John xi. 54). A very remarkable case of com- 
bination is found in 36 BC, where a single quotation 
is made up of a cento of no less than six separate 
passages taken from all three Synoptic Gospels and 
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in the most broken order. Fusions so complete as this 
are usually the result of unconscious acts of the mind, 
i.e. of memory. A curious instance of the way in 
which the Synoptic parallels are blended together in 
a compound which differs from each and all of them 
is presented in 437 D (7® BAaodnyodyT. eis TO TvEdpa 
TO dytov ovK adbeOjoetat ait@ ovre ev TH vov ai@ve ovTE 
€v 7 wéAXov7t). Another example of Epiphanius’ manner 
in skipping backwards and forwards from one Synoptic 
to another may be seen in 218 D, which is made up 
of Matt. xv. 4-9 and Mark vii. 6-13. A strange mistake 
is made in 428 D, where wapnxoAovOnkdrt is taken with 
Tots av’TonmTats Kal dmnperats Tod Adyov. Many kinds of 
variation find examples in these quotations of Epiphanius, 
to some of which we may have occasion to allude more 
particularly later on. 

It should be remembered that these are not by any 
means selected examples. Neither Irenaeus nor Epi- 
phanius are notorious for free quotation — Irenaeus 
indeed is rather the reverse. Probably a much more 
plentiful harvest of variations would have been obtained 
e.g. from Clement of Alexandria, from whose writings 
numerous instances of quotation following the sense 
only, of false ascription, of the blending of passages, 
of quotations from memory, are given in the treatise 
of Bp. Kaye’. Dr. Westcott has recently collected? 
the quotations from Chrysostom Ox the Priesthood, 
with the result that about one half present variations 
from the Apostolic texts, and some of these variations, 


1 Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, 
P- 497 sqq. 

* In the new Preface to his work on the Canon (4th edition, 1875), 
Pp: XXxii. 
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whith he gives at length, are certainly very much to 
the point. 

I fear we shall have seemed to delay too long upon 
this first preliminary stage of the enquiry, but it is highly 
desirable that we should start with a good broad in- 
ductive basis to go upon. We have now an instrument 
in our hands by which to test the alleged quotations 
in-the early writers; and, rough and approximate as 
that instrument must still be admitted to be, it is at 
least much better than none at all. 


CELA PTE Re is 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


To go at all thoroughly into all the questions that 
may be raised as to the date and character of the 
Christian writings in the early part of the second cen- 
tury would need a series of somewhat elaborate mono- 
graphs, and, important as it is that the data should be 
fixed with the utmost attainable precision, the scaf- 
folding thus raised would, in a work like the present, 
be out of proportion to the superstructure erected upon 
it. These are matters that must be decided by the 
authority of those who have made the provinces to 
which they belong a subject of special study: all we can 
do will be to test the value of the several authorities in 
passing. 

In regard to Clement of Rome, whose First (genuine) 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the first writing that meets 
us, the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ is quite right in 
saying that ‘the great mass of critics . . . assign the 
composition of the Epistle to the end of the first cen- 
tury (A.D. 95-100)’. There is as usual a right and a 
left wing in the array of critics. The right includes 
several of the older writers; among the moderns the 


PS, ov. lap. 220y,and note, 
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most conspicuous figure is the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Hefele. Tischendorf also, though as it is pointed out 
somewhat inconsistently, leans to this side. According 
to their opinion the Epistle would be written shortly 
hetores A.D, 70. On the left, the names quoted: are 
Volkmar, Baur, Scholten, Stap, and Schwegler'. Baur 
contents himself with the remark that the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ‘as one of the oldest documents of 
Christian antiquity, might have passed without question 
as a writing of the Roman Clement, had not this 
Clement become a legendary person and had so many 
spurious works palmed off upon him’. But it is surely 
no argument to say that because a certain number of 
extravagant and spurious writings are attributed to 
Clement, therefore one so sober and consistent with his 
position, and one so well attested as this, is not likely to 
have been written by him. The contrary inference 
would be the more reasonable, for if Clement had not 
been an important person, and if he had left no known 
and acknowledged writings, divergent parties in the 
Church would have had no reason for making use of 
his name. But arguments of this kind cannot have 
much weight. Probably not one half of the writings 
attributed to Justin Martyr are genuine; but no one 
on that account doubts the Apologies and the Dialogue 
with Tryphon. 

Schwegler *, as is his wont, has developed the opinion 
of Baur, adding some reasons of his own. Such as, that 
the letter shows Pauline tendencies, while ‘according to 
the most certain traditions’ Clement was a follower of 


PS. Ki. pr222, 0. 3. 
2 Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch. p. 74 (p. 82 S. R.?). 
3 Das nachapost. Zeitalter, p. 126 sq. 
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St. Peter; but the evidence for the Epistle (Polycarp, 
Dionysius of Corinth, A.D. 165-175, Hegesippus, and 
Irenaeus in the most express terms) is much older and 
better than these ‘most certain traditions’ (Tertullian 
and Origen), even if they proved anything: ‘in the, 
Epistle of Clement use is made of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ;’ but surely, according to any sober canons 
of criticism, the only light in which this argument can 
be regarded is as so much evidence for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: the Epistle implies a development of the 
episcopate which ‘demonstrably’ (nachweislich) did 
not take place until during the course of the second 
century ; what the ‘demonstration’ is does not appear, 
and indeed it is only part of the great fabric of hypo- 
thesis that makes up the Tubingen theory. 

Volkmar strikes into a new vein!. The Epistle of 
Clement presupposes the Book of Judith; but the Book 
of Judith must be dated A.D. 117-118 ; and therefore the 
Epistle of Clement will fall about A.D. 125. What is the 
ground for this reasoning? It consists in a theory, which 
Volkmar adopted and developed from Hitzig, as to the 
origin of the Book of Judith. That book is an alle- 
gorical or symbolical representation of events in the 
early part of the rising of the Jews under Barcochba ; 
Judith is Judaea, Nebuchadnezzar Trajan; Assyria 
stands for Syria, Nineveh for Antioch, Arphaxad for 
a Parthian king Arsaces, Ecbatana for Nisibis or perhaps 
Batnae; Bagoas is the eunuch-service in general; Holo- 
fernes is the Moor Lucius Quietus. Out of these 
elements an elaborate historical theory is constructed, 
which Ewald and Fritzsche have taken the trouble to 


' Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 64; compare Fritzsche, art. 
‘Judith’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon. 
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refute on historical grounds. To us it is very much as 
if Ivanhoe were made out to be an allegory of inci- 
dents in the French Revolution; or as if the ‘tale of 
Troy divine’ were, not a nature-myth or Euemeristic 
legend of long past ages, but a symbolical representa- 
tion of events under the Pisistratidae. 

Examples such as this are apt to draw from’ the 
English reader a sweeping condemnation of German 
criticism, and yet they are really only the sports or 
freaks of an exuberant activity. The long list given 
in ‘Supernatural Religion’’ of those who maintain the 
middle date of Clement’s Epistle (A.D. 95-100) includes 
apparently all the English writers, and among a number 
of Germans the weighty names of Bleek, Ewald, Gie- 
seler, Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Lipsius, Laurent, Reuss, and 
Ritschl. From the point of view either of authority or 
of argument there can be little doubt which is the 
soundest and most judicious decision. 

Now what is the bearing of the Epistle of Clement 
upon the question of the currency and authority of the 
Synoptic Gospels? There are two passages of some 
length which are without doubt evangelical quotations, 
though whether’ they are derived from the Canonical 
Gospels or not may be doubted. 

The first passage occurs in c. xiii. It will be necessary 
to give it in full with the Synoptic parallels, in order to 
appreciate the exact amount of difference and resem- 
blance which it presents. 


! Vol. i. p. 221,n. I feel it due to the author to say that I have found 
his long lists of references, though not seldom faulty, very useful. I wil- 
lingly acknowledge the justice of his claim to have ‘ fully laid before readers 
the actual means of judging of the accuracy of every statement which has 
been made’ (Preface to sixth edition, p. lxxx). 
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Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, vii. 
re 72: 


v. 7. Blessed are 
the pitiful, for they 
shall be pitied. vi. 
14. For if ye for- 
give men their tres- 
passes, etc. vil. 12. 
All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would 
that men should do 
unto you, even so do 
ye unto them. vii. 2. 
For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and 
with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you. 


Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, 
Mil. 12, 2. 


Soi 
éXenpoves 


pakapiot ot 
a > ‘ 
6re avrot 

edenOjoovra. 

Vi. 14. €av yap a- 
dire tots av. ra Tapa- 
TTo@paTa avTav, 

Vil. 


a 
ooa 


I2. mdavra ovp 


éav Oédnre iva 


n~ ca ¢ 2 
mo@ow tpi of avd, 


Clem. ad Cor. ¢. xiii. 

[Especially _re- 
membering the word 
of the Lord Jesus 
which he spake... . 
For thus he said:| 
Pity ye, that ye may 
be pitied: forgive, 
that it may be for- 
given unto you. As 
ye do, so shall it 
be done unto you: 
as ye give, so shall 
it be given unto you: 
as ye judge, so shall 
it be judged unto 
you: as ye are kind, 
so shall kindness be 
shown unto you: 


with what measure 
ye mete, with it shall 
it be measured unto 
you. 


Clem. ad Cor. c. Xiii. 


édecite wa  e€Aen- 
Onre. 
adiere wa ape 
vp. 


@§ TOLEiTE OUT@ TroLN- 


, col 
Onoerat wpiv. 


Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 
vi. 38, 37; 38. 


vi. 36. Be ye mer- 
ciful, etc. vi. 37. Ac- 
quit, and ye shall be 
acquitted. vi. 31. 
And as ye would 
that they should do 
unto you, do ye 
also unto them like- 
wise. vi. 38. Give, 
and it shall be given 
unto you. vi. 37. 
And judge not, and 
ye shall not be 
judged. 

For with what 
measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured 
unto you again. 


Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 
38, 37- 

vi. 36. yiveoOe oik- 
Tippoves, K.T.A. 


Vi. 37. dmovere Kal 


aToAvénoer be. 


Vi. 31. kal Kaos 
Oédere 


LAE ie ¢ > x 
tpiv of avOp@mou xat 


ca n 
tva TTOL@MOLVY 
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Matt. v.7, vi. 14, vii. Clem. ad Cor. c. xiii. Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 


12, 2. Boy 37: 
ouT@s Kal tpeis moveire tpeis moveire avtois 
avrots. opolas. 
O , ‘ 
as disore ovTas So- vi. 38. didore, kat 
, c cal ra) 8n c lol 
Onoerat dpiv. oOncerar vpiv. 
se Cea ety ’ o = ‘ ‘ Y 
Vil. 2. €¥ @ yap Kpi- @s KpiveTe oUT@S Vil. 37. Kal pn Kpt- 
cd » > A A 
pate KpiverekpiOnoecOe. KpiOnoerac tpiv. veTe Kal ov py KpLOnTe. 
4 
ws xpnotever be ovTas 


xpnorevOnoerar viv. 

Kal ev o peTp@ @ HéTp@ perpeire ev Vi. 38. T@ yap a’r@ 
perpeire perpnOnoerar airdperpyOncerastpiv. PETPY @ peTpetre ayTt- 
bpiv. perpnOnoerar viv. 

We are to determine whether this quotation was 
taken from the Canonical Gospels. Let us try to 
balance the arguments on both sides as fairly as pos- 
sible. Dr. Lightfoot writes in his note upon the passage 
as follows: ‘As Clement’s quotations are often very 
loose, we need not go beyond the Canonical Gospels 
for the source of this passage. The resemblance to 
the original is much closer here, than it is for instance 
in his account of Rahab above, § 12. The hypothesis 
therefore that Clement derived the saying from oral 
tradition, or from some lost Gospel, is not needed.’ 
(1) No doubt it is true that Clement does often quote 
loosely. The difference of language, taking the parallel 
clauses one by one, is not greater than would be found 
in many of his quotations from the Old Testament. 
(2) Supposing that the order of St. Luke is followed, 
there will be no greater dislocation than e. g. in the 
quotation from Deut. ix. 12-14 and Exod. xxxii. (7, 8), 
II, 31, 32 in c. liii, and the backward order of the 
quotation would have a parallel in Clem. Hom. xvi. 
13, where the verses Deut. xiii. 1-3, 5,9 are quoted 
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in the order Deut. xiii. 1-3, 9, 5, 3, and elsewhere. The 
composition of a passage from different places in the 
same book, or more often from places in different books, 
such as would be the case if Clement was following 
Matthew, frequently occurs in his quotations from the 
Old Testament. (3) We have no positive evidence of 
the presence of this passage in any non-extant Gospel. 
(4) Arguments from the manner of quoting the Old 
Testament to the manner of quoting the New must 
always be to a certain extent @ fortiori, for it is unde- 
niable that the New Testament did not as yet stand 
upon the same footing of respect and authority as the 
Old, and the scarcity of MSS. must have made it less 
accessible. In the case of converts from Judaism, the 
Old Testament would have been largely committed to 
memory in youth, while the knowledge of the New 
would be only recently acquired. These considerations 
seem to favour the hypothesis that Clement is quoting 
from our Gospels. 

But on the other hand it may be urged, (1) that the 
parallel adduced by Dr. Lightfoot, the story of Rahab, 
is not quite in point, because it is narrative, and nar- 
rative both in Clement and the other writers of his time 
is dealt with more freely than discourse. (2) The pas- 
sage before us is also of greater length than is usual in 
Clement’s free quotations. I doubt whether as long a 
piece of discourse can be found treated with equal 
freedom, unless it is the two doubtful cases in c. viii 
and c. xxix. (3) It will not fail to be noticed that the 
passage as it stands in Clement has a roundness, a com- 
pactness, a balance of style, which give it an individual 
and independent appearance. Fusions effected by an 
unconscious process of thought are, it is true, sometimes 
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marked by this completeness; still there is a difficulty 
in supposing the terse antitheses of the Clementine ver- 
sion to be derived from the fuller, but more lax and dis- 
connected, sayings in our Gospels. (4) It is noticed 
in ‘Supernatural Religion!’ that the particular phrase 
xpnoreverOe has at least a partial parallel in Justin 
(ylverOe xpnorol Kai olkrippoves), though it has none in the 
Canonical Gospels. This may seem to point to a docu- 
mentary source no longer extant. 

Doubtless light would be thrown upon the question if 
we only knew what was the common original of the two 
Synoptic texts. How do they come to be so like and 
yet so different as they are? How do they come to be 
so strangely broken up? The triple synopsis, which has 
to do more with narrative, presents less difficulty, but 
the problem raised by these fragmentary parallelisms 
in discourse is dark and complex in the extreme; yet if 
it were only solved it would in all probability give us 
the key to a wide class of phenomena. The differences 
in these extra-canonical quotations do not exceed the 
differences between the Synoptic Gospels themselves ; 
yet by far the larger proportion of critics regard the 
resemblances in the Synoptics as due to a common 
written source used either by all three or by two of 
them. The critics have not however, I believe, given 
any satisfactory explanation of the state of dispersion 
in which the fragments of this latter class are found. 
All that can be at present done is to point out that 
the solution of this problem and that of such quota- 
tions as the one discussed in Clement hang together, 
and that while the one remains open the other must 
also, 

} AP 20) 
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Looking at the arguments on both sides, so far as 
we can give them, I incline on the whole to the opinion 
that Clement is not quoting directly from our Gospels, 
but I am quite aware of the insecure ground on which 
this opinion rests. It is a nice balance of probabilities, 
and the element of ignorance is so large that the con- 
clusion, whatever it is, must be purely provisional. Any- 
thing like confident dogmatism on the subject seems 
to me entirely out of place. 

Very much the same is to be said of the second pas- 
sage in c. xlvi compared with Matt. xxvi. 24, xviii. 6, 
or Luke xvii. 1,2. It hardly seems necessary to give 
the passage in full, as this is already done in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion,’ and it does not differ materially from | 
that first quoted, except that it is less complicated and 
the supposition of a quotation from memory somewhat 
easier. The critic indeed dismisses the question sum- 
marily enough. He says that ‘the slightest comparison 
of the passage with our Gospels is sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced mind that it is neither a combination 
of texts nor a quotation from memory’. But this very 
confident assertion is only the result of the hasty and 
superficial examination that the author has given to the 
facts. He has set down the impression that a modern 
might receive, at the first blush, without having given 
any more extended study to the method of the patristic 
quotations. I do not wish to impute blame to him for 
this, because we are all sure to take up some points 
superficially ; but the misfortune is that he has spent 
his labour in the wrong place. He has, in a manner, 
revived the old ecclesiastical argument from authority 
by heaping together references, not always quite di- 


1 i, p. 228. 
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gested and sifted, upon points that often do not need 
them, and he has neglected that consecutive study of 
the originals which alone could imbue his mind with 
their spirit and place him at the proper point of view 
for his enquiry. 

The hypothesis that Clement’s quotation is made 
memoriter from our Gospel is very far from being 
inadmissible. Were it not that the other passage seems 
to lean the other way, I should be inclined to regard 
it as quite the most probable solution. Such a fusion 
is precisely what wold and frequently does take place 
in quoting from memory. It is important to notice 
the key phrases in the quotation. The opening phrases 
oval T@ avOpdT Exelvw’ Kaddv ijy alto ei ovK eyevvjOy are 
found exactly (though with omissions) in Matt. xxvi. 24. 
Clement has in common with the Synoptists all the more 
marked expressions but two, cxavdadioa (-on Synoptics), 
the unusual word pdtdos (Matt., Mark), xaramovtic@jvae 
(-0n Matt.), els ryv OdAacoav (Mark, Luke), éva tév pixpav 
(uov Clement, tovrwv Synoptics). He differs from them, 
so far as phraseology is concerned, only in writing once 
(the second time he agrees with the Synoptics) rév 
éxAexTOv jov for Tv puKpOv TrovTwv, by an easy paraphrase, 
and mepiteOjva. where Mark and Luke have aepixe:rar 
and Matthew kpeuacd7. But on the other hand, it should 
be noticed that Matthew has, besides this variation, ev 
T® Teaye THs Oaddoons, where the two companion 
Gospels have eis rijv OdAaccay ; where he has karatov7io Oi, 
Mark has BeBAnra and Luke éppumrat; and in the 
important phrase for ‘it were better’ all the three 
Gospels differ, Matthew having cupdepe, Mark xaddv 
éorw, and Luke Avoirehe?; so that it seems not at all 
too much to say that Clement does not differ from 

F2 
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the Synoptics more than they differ from each other. 
The remarks that the author makes, in a general way, 
upon these differences lead us to ask whether he has 
ever definitely put to himself the question, How did 
they arise? He must be aware that the mass of 
German .authorities he is so fond of quoting admit of 
only two alternatives, that the Synoptic writers copied 
either from the same original or from each other, and 
that the idea of a merely oral tradition is scouted in 
Germany. But if this is the case, if so great a freedom 
has been exercised in transcription, is it strange that 
Clement (or any other writer) should be equally free 
in quotation? 

The author rightly notices—though he does not seem 
quite to appreciate its bearing—the fact that Marcion 
and some codices (of the Old Latin translation) insert, 
as Clement does, the phrase «i ovk éyevvijOn 7 in the 
text of St. Luke. Supposing that this were the text 
of St. Luke’s Gospel which Clement had before him, 
it would surely be so much easier to regard his quo- 


tation as directly taken from the Gospel; but the truer | 


view perhaps would be that we have here an instance 
(and the number of such instances in the older MSS. 


is legion) of the tendency to interpolate by the insertion | 


of parallel passages from the same or from the other 
Synoptic Gospels. Clement and Marcion (with the Old 
Latin) will then confirm each other, as showing that 
even at this early date the two passages, Matt. xxvi. 24 
and Matt. xviii. 6 (Luke xvii. 2), had already begun 
to be combined. 

There is one point more to be noticed before we leave 
the Epistle of Clement. There is a quotation from 
Isaiah in this Epistle which is common to it with the 
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first two Synoptics. Of this Volkmar writes as follows, 
giving the words of Clement, c. xv, ‘The Scripture says 
somewhere, This people honoureth me with their lips, 
‘but their heart is far from me,’ (otros 6 dads rots yeeoty 
Me TYG 7 SE Kapdia adtév méppw dreoctw am’ euod). ‘This 
“Scripture” the writer found in Mark vii. 6 (followed 
in Matt. xv. 8), and in that shape he could not at once 
remember where it stood in the Old Testament. It 
is indeed Mark’s peculiar reproduction of Is. xxix. 13, 
in opposition to the original and the LXX. A further 
proof that the Roman Christian has here our Synoptic 
text in his mind, may be taken from c. xiii, where he 
quotes Jer. ix. 24 with equal divergence from the LXX, 
sites ume precedent of the Apostle (1 Cor. i. 31, 2 Cor. 
x. 17) whose letters he expressly refers to (c. xlvii)*’ 
It is difficult here to avoid the conclusion that Clement 
is quoting the Old Testament through the medium of 
our Gospels. The text of the LXX is this, éyyi¢er pou 
6 Aads ovros ev TS oTdpaTt adTod Kal év Tots xXElAeoW adTav 
Tywaoty pe. Clement has the passage exactly as it is 
given in Mark (6 Aads otros Matt.), except that he writes 
dimeotrw where both of the Gospels have améxer with 
the LXX. The passage is not Messianic, so that the 
variation cannot be referred to a Targum; and though 
A. and six other MSS. in Holmes and Parsons omit ev 
T@ oTdpatt avtod (through wrong punctuation—Credner), 
still there is no MS. authority whatever, and naturally 
could not be, for the omission of éyyfer wor. . kai and 
for the change of rysGcw to tya. There can be little 
doubt that this was a free quotation in the original 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and it is in a high degree 
probable that it has passed through them into Clement 
1 Der Ursprung, p. 138. 
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of Rome. It might perhaps be suggested that Clement 
was possibly quoting the earlier document, the original 
of our Synoptics, but this suggestion seems to be ex- 
cluded both by his further deviation from the LXX in 
ameotw, and also by the phenomena of the last quotation 
we have been discussing, which are certainly of a secondary 
character. Altogether I cannot but regard this passage 
as the strongest evidence we possess for the use of the 
Synoptic Gospels by Clement; it seems to carry the 
presumption that he did use them up to a considerable 
degree of probability. 

It is rather singular that Volkmar, whose speculations 
about the Book of Judith we have seen above, should 
be so emphatic as he is in asserting the use of all three 
Synoptics by Clement. We might almost, though not 
quite, apply with a single change to this critic a sentence 
originally levelled at Tischendorf, to the intent that ‘he 
systematically adopts the latest (earliest) possible or 
impossible dates for all the writings of the first two 
centuries, but he is able to admit the use of the third 
and fourth Synoptics (the publication of which he places 
respectively in 100 and 110 A.D.) by throwing forward the 
date of Clement’s Epistle, through the Judith-hypothesis, 
to A.D. 125. We may however accept the assertion for 
what it is worth, as coming from a mind something less 
than impartial, while we reject the concomitant theories. 
For my own part I do not feel able to speak with quite 
the same confidence, and yet upon the whole the evi- 
dence, which on a single instance might seem to incline 
the other way, does appear to favour the conclusion 
that Clement used our present Canonical Gospels. 
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2. 


There is not, so far as ] am aware, any reason to 
complain of the statement of opinion in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ as to the date of the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas. Arguing then entirely from authority, we 
may put the ¢erminus ad quem at about 130 A.D. 
The only writer who is quoted as placing it later is 
Dr. Donaldson, who has perhaps altered his mind in the 
later edition of his work, as he now writes: ‘Most 
(critics) have been inclined to place it not later than the 
first quarter of the second century, and all the indica- 
tions of a date, though very slight, point to this period!’ 

The most important issue is raised on a quotation 
in c. iv, ‘Many are called but few chosen, in the 
Greek of the Codex Sinaiticus [apocéxoper, jijtore, os 
yeypanrat|, moANol KAnrot, dAcyou 6& éxAexTol ebpeOGyev. This 
corresponds exactly with Matt. xxii. 14, woAAol yap «iow 
kAntot, ddtyo. 6& éxAextoi. The passage occurs twice in 
our present received text of St. Matthew, but in xx. 16 
it is probably an interpolation. There also occurs in 
4 Ezra (2 Esdras) viii. 3 the sentence, ‘Many were 
created but few shall be saved”. Our author spends 
several pages in the attempt to prove that this is the 
original of the quotation in Barnabas and not the 
saying in St. Matthew. We have the usual positiveness 
of statement: ‘There can be no doubt that the sense 
of the reading in 4 Ezra is exactly that of the Epistle.’ 
‘It is impossible to imagine a saying more irrelevant 

1 The Apostolical Fathers (London, 1874), p. 273- 

2 The original Greek of this work is lost, but in the text as reconstructed 
by Hilgenfeld from five still extant versions (Latin, Syriac, #thiopic, 


Arabic, Armenian) the verse runs thus, moAAol péy éxticOnoav, Arya de 
swhncovta (Messias Fudaeorum, p. 69). 
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to its context than “ Many are called but few chosen” 
in Matt. xx. 16, where it is indeed spurious, though the 
relevancy of it might very well be maintained. In 
Matt. xxii. 14, where the saying is genuine, ‘it is clear 
that the facts distinctly contradict the moral that “few 
are chosen.”’ When we come to a passage with a fixed 
idea it is always easy to get out of it what we wish 
to find. As to the relevancy or irrelevancy of the 
clause in Matt. xxii. 14 I shall say nothing, because 
it is in either case undoubtedly genuine. But it is 
surely a strange paradox to maintain that the words 
‘Many were created but few shall be saved’ are nearer 
in meaning to ‘Many are called but few chosen’ than 
the repetition of those very words themselves. Our 
author has forgotten to notice that Barnabas has used 
the precise word xAnrof just before; indeed it is the 
very point on which his argument turns, ‘because we 
are called do not let us therefore rest idly upon our 
oars; Israel was called to great privileges, yet they 
were abandoned by God as we see them; let us there- 
fore also take heed, for, as it is written, many are 
called but few chosen. I confess I find it difficult to 
conceive anything more relevant, and equally so to see 
any special relevancy, in the vague general statement 
‘Many were created but few shall be saved.’ 

But even if it were not so, if it were really a question 
between similarity of context on the one hand and iden- 
tity of language on the other, there ought to be no hesi- 
tation in declaring that to be the original of the quo- 
tation in which the language was identical though the 
context might be somewhat different. Any one who 
has studied patristic quotations will know that context 
counts for very little indeed. What could be more to all 
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appearance remote from the context than the quotation 
in Heb. i. 7, ‘Who maketh his angels spirits and his 
ministers a flaming fire’? where the original is certainly 
referring to the powers of nature, and means ‘who 
maketh the winds his messengers and a flame of fire 
his minister ;’ with the very same sounds we have a 
complete inversion of the sense. This is one of the most 
frequent phenomena, as our author cannot but know’. 
Hilgenfeld, in his edition of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
repels somewhat testily the imputation of Tischendorf, 
who criticises him as if he supposed that the saying in 
St. Matthew was not directly referred to”. This Hilgen- 
feld denies to be the case. In regard to the use of 
the word yéypanra introducing the quotation, the same 
writer urges reasonably enough that it cannot surprise 
us at a time when we learn from Justin Martyr that 
the Gospels were read regularly at public worship; it 
ought not however to be pressed too far as involving 
a claim to special divine inspiration, as the same word 
is used in the Epistle in regard to the apocryphal book 
of Enoch, and it is clear also from Justin that the Canon 
of the Gospels was not yet formed but only forming. 
The clause, ‘Give to every one that asketh of thee’ 
(mavti 7@ airodvti ce didov), though admitted into the 
text of c. xix by Hilgenfeld and Weizsiacker, is wanting 
in the Sinaitic MS., and the comparison with Luke vi. 30 
or Matt. v. 42 therefore cannot be insisted upon. 
The passage ‘ [in order that He might show that] He 
came not to call the righteous but sinners’ (iva deff dre 
1 A curious instance of disregard of context is to be seen in Tertullian’s 
reading of John i. 13, which he referred to Christ, accusing the Valentinians 
of falsification because they had the ordinary reading (cf. Ronsch, Das Neue 


Testament Tertullian’s, pp. 252, 654). Compare also p. 24 above. 
2 Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, Fasc. ii. p. 69. 
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ov« 7AGev Kadeoa dikalovs GAAG Gpaptwdods') is removed 
by the hypothesis of an interpolation which is sup- 
ported by a precarious argument from Origen, and also 
by the fact that eis perdvoray has been added (clearly 
from Luke v. 32) by later hands both to the text of 
Barnabas and in Matt. ix.13”. This theory of an in- 
terpolation is easily advanced, and it is drawn so entirely 
from our ignorance that it can seldom be positively dis- 
proved, but it ought surely to be alleged with more con- 
vincing reasons than any that are put forward here. We 
now possess six MSS. of the Epistle of Barnabas, in- 
cluding the famous Codex Sinaiticus, the accuracy of 
which in the Biblical portions can be amply tested, and 
all of these six MSS., without exception, contain the 
passage. The addition of the words «is perdvovay repre- 
sents much more the kind of interpolations that were at 
all habitual. The interpolation hypothesis, as I said, is 
easily advanced, but the oxus probandi must needs lie 
heavily against it. In accepting the text as it stands we 
simply obey the Baconian maxim hypotheses non fin- 
gimus, but it is strange, and must be surprising to a 
philosophic mind, to what an extent the more extreme 
representatives of the negative criticism have gone back 
to the most condemned parts of the scholastic method ; 
inconvenient facts are explained away by hypotheses as 
imaginary and unverifiable as the ‘cycles and epicycles’ 
by which the schoolmen used to explain the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

‘If however, the author continues, the passage ‘ origi- 
nally formed part of the text, it is absurd to affirm that 
it is any proof of the use or existence of the first Gospel.’ 
‘Absurd’ is under the circumstances a rather strong 


TICeRVe 2 §. R.i. p. 250 sqq. 
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word to use; but, granting that it would have been 
even ‘absurd’ to allege this passage, if it had stood 
alone, as a sufficient proof of the use of the Gospel, 
it does not follow that there can be any objection to 
the more guarded statement that it invests the use of 
the Gospel with a certain antecedent probability. No 
doubt the quotation say have been made from a lost 
Gospel, but here again eis d@avés tov pOOoy dvevéyxas ovK 
éxer €heyxov—there is no verifying that about which we 
know nothing. The critic may multiply Gospels as 
much as he pleases and an apologist at least will not 
quarrel with him, but it would be more to the point if 
he could prove the existence in these lost writings of 
matter conflicting with that contained in the extant 
Gospels. As it. is, the only result of these unverifiable 
hypotheses is to raise up confirmatory documents in a 
quarter where apologists have not hitherto claimed them. 

We are delaying, however, too long upon points of 
quite secondary importance. Two more passages are ad- 
duced ; one, an application of Ps. cx (The Lord said unto 
my Lord) precisely as in Matt. xxii. 44, and the other a 
saying assigned to our Lord, ‘ They who wish to see me 
and lay hold on my kingdom must receive me through 
affliction and suffering.” Of neither of these can we 
speak positively. There is perhaps a slight probability 
that the first was suggested by our Gospel, and con- 
sidering the character of the verifiable quotations in 
Barnabas, which often follow the sense only and not 
the words, the second may be ‘a free reminiscence of 
Matt. xvi. 24 compared with Acts xiv. 22,’ but it is 
also possible that it may be a saying quoted from an 
apocryphal Gospel. 

It should perhaps be added that Lardner and Dr. 
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Westcott both refer to a quotation of Zech. xiii. 7 
which appears in the common text of the Epistle in 
a form closely resembling that in which the quotation 
is given in Matt. xxvi. 31 and diverging from the LXX, 
but here again the Sinaitic Codex varies, and the text 
is too uncertain to lay stress upon, though perhaps the 
addition rijs zoiyvns may incline the balance to the view 
that the text of the Gospel has influenced the form of 
the quotation’. 

The general result of our examination of the Epistle 
of Barnabas may perhaps be stated thus, that while not 
supplying by itself certain and conclusive proof of the 
use of our Gospels, still the phenomena accord better . 
with the hypothesis of such a use. This Epistle stands 
in the second line of the evidence, and as a witness is 
rather confirmatory than principal. 


3. 


After Dr. Lightfoot’s masterly exposition there is pro- 
‘bably nothing more to be said about the genuineness, 
date, and origin of the Ignatian Epistles. Dr. Lightfoot 
has done in the most lucid and admirable manner just 
that which is so difficult to do, and which ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ has so signally failed in doing; he has suc- 
ceeded in conveying to the reader a true and just sense 
of the exact weight and proportion of the different parts 
of the evidence. He has avoided such phrases as 
‘absurd,’ ‘impossible,’ ‘preposterous,’ that his opponent 
has dealt in so freely, but he has weighed and balanced 
the evidence piece by piece; he has carefully guarded 
his language so as never to let the positiveness of his 


1 Lardner, Credibility, &c., ii. p. 23; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 50, Nn. 5. 
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conclusion exceed what the premises will warrant; he 
has dealt with the subject judicially and with a full 
consciousness of the responsibility of his position’. 

We cannot therefore, I think, do better than adopt 
Dr. Lightfoot’s conclusion as the basis of our investi- 
gation, and treat the Curetonian (i.e. the three short 
Syriac) letters as (probably) ‘the work of the genuine 
Ignatius, while the Vossian letters (i. e. the shorter 
Greek recension of seven Epistles) are accepted as valid 
testimony at all events for the middle of the second 
century—the question of the genuineness of the letters 
being waived,’ 

The Curetonian Epistles will then be dated either in 
107 or in 115 A.D., the two alternative years assigned to 
the martyrdom of Ignatius. In the Epistle to Polycarp 
which is given in this version there is a parallel to Matt. 
x. 16, ‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.’ The two passages may be compared thus :— 


Ign. ad Pol. ii. Matt. x. 16. 
Spdvipos yivov as ois ev ara- Tivesbe otv pdvpor ws oi 
ow kal aképatos cel TreploTeEpa. Oets Kal dkepatot ws ai TEpiorepal. 


We should naturally place this quotation in the 
second column of our classified arrangement, as pre- 


1 Since this was written the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ ‘has 
replied in the preface to his sixth edition. He has stated his case in the 
ablest possible manner: still I do not think that there is anything to retract 
in what has been written above. There would have been something to 
retract if Dr. Lightfoot had maintained positively the genuineness of the 
Vossian Epistles. As to the Syriac, the question seems to me to stand 
thus. On the one side are certain improbabilities—I admit, improbabilities, 
though not of the weightiest kind—which are met about half way by the 
parallel cases quoted. On the other hand, there is the express testimony 
of the Epistle of Polycarp quoted in its turn by Irenaeus. Now I cannot 
think that there is any improbability so great (considering our ignorance) 
as not to be outweighed by this external evidence. 
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senting a slight variation. At the same time we should 
have little hesitation in referring it to the passage in 
our Canonical Gospel. All the marked expressions are 
identical, especially the precise and selected words 
gpovisos and aképaws. It is however possible that 
Ignatius may be quoting, not directly from our Gospel, 
but from one of the original documents (such as Ewald’s 
hypothetical ‘Spruch-sammlung’) out of which our 
Gospel was composed—though it is somewhat remark- 
able that this particular sentence is wanting in the 
parallel passage in St. Luke (cf. Luke x.°3). This 
may be so or not; we have no means of judging. But 
it should at any rate be remembered that this original 
document, supposing it to have had a substantive exist- 
ence, most probably contained repeated references to 
miracles. The critics who refer Matt. x. 16 to the 
document in question, also agree in referring to it 
Matt. vii. 22, x. 8, xi. 5, xii. 24 foll., &c., which speak 
distinctly of miracles, and precisely in that indirect 
manner which is the best kind of evidence. Therefore 
if we accept the hypothesis suggested in ‘Supernatural 
Religion ’—and it is a mere hypothesis, quite unverifiable 
—the evidence for miracles would not be materially weak- 
ened. The author would, I suppose, admit that it is at 
least equally probable that the saying was quoted from 
our present Gospel. 

This probability would be considerably heightened if 
the allusion to ‘the star’ in the Syriac of Eph. xix 
has, as it appears to have, reference to the narrative of 
Matt. ii. In the Greek or Vossian version of the Epistle 
it is expanded, ‘How then was He manifested to the 
ages? A star shone in heaven above all the stars, and 
the light thereof was unspeakable, and the strangeness 
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thereof caused astonishment’ (IIés otv éfavepsOn rots 
aiéaw ; “Actip év otpavd édap ev inep Tdvtas Tovs doTEpas, 
kal TO @Gs adrod dvexdddntov jv, Kal Eeviopov Tapetxev 7 
kawdTys avtod). This is precisely, one would suppose, the 
kind of passage that might be taken as internal evidence 
of the genuineness of the Curetonian and later character 
of the Vossian version. The Syriac (aria év jovxia Ocod 
T@ aorépt [or a7 tod darepos | émpdx4n), abrupt and difficult 
as it is, does not look like an epitome of the Greek, and 
the Greek has exactly that exaggerated and apocryphal 
character which would seem to point to a later date. It 
corresponds indeed somewhat nearly to the language of 
the Protevangelium of James, § 21, eldosev aorépa Tappe- 
yé0n Adppavra ev Tots dotpots Tod ovpavod Kal duBAdvvovta. Tous 
d\Aovs dorépas Gore piy paivesOar avrovs. Both in the 
Protevangelium and in the Vossian Ignatius we see what 
is clearly a developement of the narrative in St. Matthew. 
If the Vossian Epistles are genuine, then by showing 
the existence of such a developement at so early a date 
they will tend to throw back still further the composition 
of the Canonical Gospel. If the Syriac version, on the 
other hand, is the genuine one, it will be probable that 
Ignatius is directly alluding to the narrative which is 
peculiar to the first Evangelist. 

These are (so far as I am aware) the only coincidences 
that are found in the Curetonian version. Their paucity 
cannot surprise us, as in the same Curetonian text there 
is not a single quotation from the Old Testament. One 
Old Testament quotation and two Evangelical allusions 
occur in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is one of 
the three contained in Cureton’s MS.; the fifth and 
sixth chapters, however, in which they are found, are 
wanting in the Syriac. The allusions are, in Eph. v, 
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‘For if the prayer of one or two have such power, how 
much more that of the bishop and of the whole Church, 
which appears to have some relation to Matt. xviii. 19 
(‘If two of you shall agree’ &c.), and in Eph. vi, ‘ For 
all whom the master of the house sends to be over his 
own household we ought to receive as we should him 
.that sent him, which may be compared with Matt. x. 40 
(‘He that receiveth you’ &c.). Both these allusions 
have some probability, though neither can be regarded 
as at all certain. The Epistle to the Trallians has one 
coincidence in c. xi, ‘ These are not plants of the Father’ 
(putea Ilarpds), which recalls the striking expression of 
Matt. xv. 13, ‘Every plant (zaca gureia) that my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.’ This is a 
marked metaphor, and it is not found in the other Synop- 
tics ; it is therefore at least-more probable that it is taken 
from St. Matthew. The same must be said of another 
remarkable phrase in the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, 
c. vi, 6 xopGv xwpelrw (6 duvdwevos xwpeiv xwpeitw, Matt. 
xix. 12), and also of the statement in c. i. of the same 
Epistle that Jesus was baptized by John ‘that He might 
fulfil all righteousness’ (va TAnpwOn Taca dixarcoodvyn bz” 
avtod). This corresponds with the language of Matt. 
iii. 15 (o¥rws yap mpénov éotiv jyiv aAnpGoa macav 
Sixatoovvnv), Which also has no parallel in the other 
Gospels. The use of the phrase tAnpdcm racav dixaroodyyy 
is so peculiar, and falls in so entirely with the cha- 
racteristic Christian Judaizing of our first Evangelist, 
that it seems especially unreasonable to refer it to any 
one else. There is not the smallest particle of evidence 
to connect it with the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
to which our author seems to hint that it may belong; 
indeed all that we know of that Gospel may be said 
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almost positively to exclude it. In this Gospel our 
Lord is represented as saying, when His mother and 
His brethren urge that He should accept baptism from 
John, ‘What have I sinned that I should go and be 
baptized by him?’ and it is almost by compulsion that 
He is at last induced to accompany them. It will be 
seen that this is really an opposite version of the event 
to that of Ignatius and the first Gospel, where the 
objection comes from Yoknx and is overruled by our 
Lord Himself’. 

There is however one quotation, introduced as such, 
in this same Epistle, the source of which Eusebius did 
not know, but which Origen refers to the ‘ Preaching of 
Peter’ and Jerome seems to have found in the Nazarene 
version of the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ This 
phrase is attributed to our Lord when He appeared 
‘to those about Peter and said to them, Handle Me 
and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit’ (WyAapijoare 
Me, Kat iWere, OTe ovK eipl Saysdvioy ao@parov). But for 
the statement of Origen that these words occurred in 
the ‘Preaching of Peter’ they might have been referred 
without much difficulty to Luke xxiv. 39. The Preaching 
of Peter seems to have begun with the Resurrection, 
and to have been an offshoot rather in the direction 
of the Acts than the Gospels*. It would not therefore 
follow from the use of it by Ignatius here, that the other 
quotations could also be referred to it. And, supposing 
it to be taken from the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, this would not annul what has been said 
above as to the reason for thinking that Ignatius (or 


1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. ext. Can. Rec., Fasc. iv. p. 15. 
2 Cf. ibid., pp. 56, 62, also p. 29. 
G 
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the writer who bears his name) cannot have used that 
Gospel systematically and alone. 


4. 

Is the Epistle which purports to have been written 
by Polycarp to the Philippians to be accepted as genuine? 
It is mentioned in the most express terms by Irenaeus, 
who declares himself to have been a disciple of Polycarp 
in his early youth, and speaks enthusiastically of the 
teaching which he then received. Irenaeus was writing 
between the years 180-190 A.D., and Polycarp is generally 
allowed to have suffered martyrdom about 167 or 168?. 
But the way in which Irenaeus speaks of the Epistle 
is such as to imply, not only that it had been for some 
time in existence, but also that it had been copied and 
disseminated and had attained a somewhat wide circula- 
tion. He is appealing to the Catholic tradition in oppo- 
sition to heretical teaching such as that of Valentinus 
and Marcion, and he says, ‘There is an Epistle written 
by Polycarp to the Philippians of great excellence 
(ikavwrarn), from which those who wish to do so and who 
care for their own salvation may learn both the cha- 
racter of his faith and the preaching of the truth*” He 
would hardly have used such language if he had not 
had reason to think that the Epistle was at least fairly 
accessible to the Christians for whom he is writing. 
But allowing for the somewhat slow (not too slow) 


1 But see Contemporary Review, 1875, p. 838, from which it appears that 
M. Waddington has recently proved the date to be rather 155 or 156. 
Compare Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 72, where reference is made to an 
essay by Lipsius, Der Martyrertod Polycarp’s in Z. f. w. T. 1874, ii. 
p- 180 f. 

2 Adv. Haer. iii. 3, 4. 
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multiplication and dissemination of writings among the 
Christians, this will throw back the composition of the 
letter well into the lifetime of Polycarp himself. In 
any case it must have been current in circles immediately 
connected with Polycarp’s person. 

Against external evidence such as this the objections 
that are brought are really of very slight weight. That 
which is reproduced in ‘Supernatural Religion’ from 
an apparent contradiction between c. ix and c. xiii, is 
dismissed even by writers such as Ritschl who believe 
that one or both chapters are interpolated. In c. ix 
the martyrdom of Ignatius is upheld as an example, 
in c. xiii Polycarp asks for information about Ignatius 
‘et de his qui cum eo sunt, apparently as if he were 
still living. But, apart from the easy and obvious 
solution which is accepted by Ritschl, following Hefele 
and others’, that the sentence is extant only in the 
Latin translation and that the phrase ‘qui cum eo sunt’ 
is merely a paraphrase for tév per aitod; apart from 
this, even supposing the objection were valid, it would 
prove nothing against the genuineness of the Epistle. 
It might be taken to prove that the second passage 
is an interpolation; but a contradiction between two 
passages in the same writing in no way tends to show 
that that writing is not by its ostensible author. But 
surely either interpolator or forger must have had more 
sense than to place two such gross and absurd con- 
tradictions within about sixty lines of each other. 

An argument brought by Dr. Hilgenfeld against the 
date dissolves away entirely on examination. He thinks 
that the exhortation Orate pro regibus (et potestatibus 

1 Ritschl, Entstehung der alt-katholischen Kirche, p. 586; Hefele, Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera, p. \xxx. 

G2 
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et principibus) in c. xii must needs refer to the double 
rule of Antoninus Pius (147 A.D.) or Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus (161 A.D.). But the writer of the 
Epistle is only reproducing the words of St. Paul in 
1 Tim. ii. 2 (wapaxadG . . movetoOar Sejoets . . bmep Baothewv 
kal mdvT@v Tv ev drEpox7| OvTwv). The passage is wrongly 
referred in ‘Supernatural Religion’ to 1 Pet. ii. 177. It 
is very clear that the language of Polycarp, like that 
of St. Paul, is quite general. In order to limit it to the 
two Caesars we should have had to read tnép 7tév 
Baoiréov. 

The allusions which Schwegler finds to the Gnostic 
heresies are explained when that critic at the end of 
his argument objects to the Epistle that it makes use 
of a number of writings ‘the origin of which must be 
placed in the second century, such as the Acts, 1 Peter, 
the Epistles to the Philippians and to the Ephesians, and 
1 Timothy. The objection belongs to the gigantic 
confusion of fact and hypothesis which makes up the 
so-called Tiibingen theory, and falls to the ground 
with it. 

It should be noticed that those who regard the Epistle 
as interpolated yet maintain the genuineness of those 
portions which are thought to contain allusions to the 
Gospels. Ritschl states this?; Dr. Donaldson confines 
the interpolation to c. xiii?; and Volkmar not only 
affirms with his usual energy the genuineness of these 
portions of the Epistle, but he also asserts that the 
allusions are really to our Gospels *. 

The first that meets us is in c. ii, ‘ Remembering what 
the Lord said teaching, Judge not that ye be not judged ; 


1 Ch S, RK. ip. 248. 2 Ent. d. a. K. pp. 593, 599- 
* Apostolical Fathers, p. 227 sq. * Ursprung, pp. 43, 131. 
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forgive and it shall be forgiven unto you; pity that ye 
may be pitied; with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured unto you again; and that blessed are the 
poor and those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God!’ This passage 
(if taken from our Gospels) is not a continuous quotation, 
but is made up from Luke vi. 36-38, 20, Matt. v. I0, 
or of still more disjecta membra of St. Matthew. It 
will be seen that it covers very similar ground with 
the quotation in Clement, and there is also a somewhat 
striking point of similarity with that writer in the phrase 
€Xecire iva edenOite. There is moreover a closer re- 
semblance than to our Gospels in the clause adéere xai 
apeOnoerar tpiv. But the order of the clauses is entirely 
different from that in Clement, and the first clause p27 
Kpwwete iva pa KplOnre is identical with St. Matthew and 
more nearly resembles the parallel in St. Luke than in 
Clement. These are perplexing phenomena, and seem 
to forbid a positive judgment. It would be natural to 
suppose, and all that we know of the type of doctrine 
in the early Church would lead us to believe, that the 
Sermon on the Mount would be one of the most familiar 
parts of Christian teaching, that it would be largely 
committed to memory and quoted from memory. There 
would be no difficulty in employing that hypothesis 
here if the passage stood alone. The breaking up of 
the order too would not surprise us when we compare 
the way in which the same discourse appears in St. 
Luke and in St. Matthew. But then comes in the 


1 uynuovetovtes 5& Gy eimev 6 Kbpios SiddoKav" ph kpivere iva wr KpionTe 
24f Se t Ase te ee a“ 4 > a mee. fx , i = & 
apleTe Kat apeOnoerar vpiv’ EdeeiTe iva EAENOATE EV W METPHW METPELTE, AVTL 

ef. 
petpnOnoerar july: Kat bre pakdpror of mrwyot Kal of Si.wxdpevor Everev Sixaro- 
cuvns, 671 adTa@V éoTly 7 BactrEia TOD Ocod. 
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strange coincidence in the single clause with Clement ; 
and there is also another curious phenomenon, the phrase 
adiere cat abeOjoera tuiv compared with Luke’s amodvere 
kal amodvOijsec0e has very much the appearance of a 
parallel translation from the same Aramaic original, 
which may perhaps be the famous ‘ Spruch-sammlung.’ 
This might however be explained as the substitution 
of synonymous terms by the memory. There is I 
believe nothing in the shape of direct evidence to show 
the presence of a different version of the Sermon on 
the Mount in any of the lost Gospels, and, on the other 
hand, there are considerable traces of disturbance in 
the Canonical text (compare e.g. the various readings 
on Matt. v. 44). It seems on the whole difficult to 
construct a theory that shall meet allthe facts. Perhaps 
a mixed hypothesis would be best. It is probable that 
memory has been to some extent at work (the form 
of the quotation naturally suggests this) and is to 
account for some of Polycarp’s variations; at the same 
time I cannot but think that there has been somewhere 
a written version different from our Gospels to which 
he and Clement have had access. P 

There are several other sayings which seem to belong 
to the Sermon on the Mount; thus in c. vi, ‘If we pray 
the Lord to forgive us we also ought to forgive’ (cf. 
Matt. vi. 14 sq.) ; in c. viii,‘ And if we suffer for His name 
let us glorify Him’ (cf. Matt. v. 11 sq.) ; in c. xii, ‘Pray 
for them that persecute you and hate you, and for the 
enemies of the cross; that your fruit may be manifest 
in all things, that ye may be therein perfect’ (cf. Matt. 
v. 44, 48). All these passages give the sense, but only 
the sense, of the first (and partly also of the third) 
Gospel. There is however one quotation which coincides 
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verbally with two of the Synoptics [ Praying the all-seeing 
God not to lead us into temptation, as the Lord said], 
The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak (70 pev 
Tvetwa TpPOOvpoV, 1) 6¢ cape acevjs, Matt., Mark, Polycarp ; 
with the introductory clause compare, not Matt. vi. 13, 
but xxvi. 41). In the cases where the sense alone is 
given there is no reason to think that the writer -intends 
to give more. At the same time it will be observed 
that all the quotations refer either to the double or 
triple synopsis where we have already proof of the 
existence of the saying in question in more than a single 
form, and not to those portions that are peculiar to the 
individual Evangelists. The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is therefore not without reason when he says 
that they may be derived from other collections than 
our actual Gospels. The possibility cannot be excluded. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that if such 
collections did exist, and if Polycarp’s allusions or quo- 
tations are to be referred to them, they are to the same 
extent evidence that these hypothetical collections did 
not materially differ from our present Gospels, but rather 
bore to them very much the same relation that they 
bear to each other. And I do not know that we can 
better sum up the case in regard to the Apostolic 
Fathers than thus; we have two alternatives to choose 
between, either they made use of our present Gospels, 
or else of writings so closely resembling our Gospels 
and so nearly akin to them that their existence only 
proves the essential unity and homogeneity of the 
evangelical tradition. 


CHA PTE RaIve 
JUSTIN MARTYR. 


HITHERTO the extant remains of Christian literature 
have been scanty and the stream of evangelical quo- 
tation has been equally so, but as we approach the 
middle of the second century it becomes much more 
abundant. We have copious quotations from a Gospel 
used about the year 140 by Marcion; the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, the date of which however is more 
uncertain, also contain numerous quotations; and there 
are still more in the undoubted works of Justin Martyr. 
When I speak of quotations, I do not wish to beg the 
question by implying that they are necessarily taken 
from our present Gospels, I merely mean quotations 
from an evangelical document of some sort. This 
reservation has to be made especially in regard to 
Justin. 

Strictly according to the chronological order we 
should not have to deal with Justin until somewhat 
later, but it will perhaps be best to follow the order of 
‘Supernatural Religion,’ the principle of which appears 
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to be to discuss the orthodox writers first and heretical 
writings afterwards. Modern critics seem pretty gene- 
rally to place the two Apologies in the years 147-150 A. D. 
and the Dialogue against Tryphon a little later. Dr. 
Keim indeed would throw forward the date of Justin’s 
writings as far as from 155-160 on account of the 
mention of Marcion!, but this is decided by both 
Hilgenfeld* and Lipsius to be too late. I see that 
Mr. Hort, whose opinion on such matters deserves high 
respect, comes to the conclusion ‘that we may without 
fear of considerable error set down Justin’s First Apology 
to 145, or better still to 146, and his death to 148. 
The Second Apology, if really separate from the 
First, will then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue 
with Tryphon about the same time’*.’ 

No definite conclusion can be drawn from the title 
given by Justin to the work or works he used, that 
of the ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Recollections’ of the Apostles, 
and it will be best to leave our further enquiry quite 
unfettered by any assumption in respect to them. The 
title certainly does not of necessity imply a single work 
composed by the Apostles collectively *, any more than 
the parallel phrase ‘the writings of the Prophets®’ (ra 
ovyypdppata tov mpopytov), which Justin couples with 
the ‘Memoirs’ as read together in the public services 
of the Church, implies a single and joint production 
on the part of the Prophets. This hypothesis too is 


1 Geschichte ‘fesu von Nazara, i. p. 138, n. 2. 

2 Finleitung in das N. T. p. 66, where Lipsius’ view is also quoted. 

3 Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 88, n. 4. 

* As appears to be suggested in S. R.i. p. 292. The reference in the 
note to Bleek, Einl. p. 637 (and Ewald?), does not seem to be exactly 
to the point. 

SP Apol. 1.67. 
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open to the very great objection that so authoritative 
a work, if it existed, should have left absolutely no 
other trace behind it. So far as the title is concerned, 
the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ may be either a single 
work or an almost indefinite number. In one place 
Justin says. that the Memoirs were composed ‘by His 
Apostles and their followers’, which seems to agree 
remarkably, though not exactly, with the statement in 
the prologue to St. Luke. In another he says expressly 
that the Memoirs are called Gospels (@ kadetrar ebayyeAta) *. 
This clause has met with the usual fate of parenthetic 
statements which do not quite fall in with preconceived 
opinions, and is dismissed as a ‘manifest interpolation,’ 
a gloss having crept into the text from the margin. It 
would be difficult to estimate the exact amount of 
probability for or against this theory, but possible at 
any rate it must be allowed to be; and though the 
primé facie view of the genuineness of the words is 
supported by another place in which a quotation is 
referred directly ‘to the Gospel,’ still too much ought 
not perhaps to be built on this clause alone. 


A convenient distinction may be drawn between the 
material and formal use of the Gospels; and the most 
satisfactory method perhaps will be, to run rapidly 
through Justin’s quotations, first with a view to ascertain 
their relation to the Canonical Gospels in respect to their 
general historical tenor, and secondly to examine the 
amount of verbal agreement. I will try to bring out 
as clearly as possible the double phenomena both of 
agreement and difference; the former (in regard to 
which condensation will be necessary) will be indicated 


1 Dial. c. Tryph. 103, 2 Apol. i. 66; cf. S. R. i. p. 294. 
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both by touching in the briefest manner the salient 
points and by the references in the margin; the latter, 
which I have endeavoured to give as exhaustively as 
possible, are brought out by italics in the text. The 
thread of the narrative then, so far as it can be extracted 
from the genuine writings of Justin, will be much as 
follows |, 
According to Justin the Mes- 
siah was born, without sin, of a 
virgin zo was descended from 
Matt.1.2-6. David, Jesse, Phares, Judah, Luke 3. 31-34. 
Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, if 
_ not (the reading here is doubtful) 
from Adam himself. [Justin 
therefore, it may be inferred, had 
before him a genealogy, though 
not apparently, as the Canonical 
Gospels, that of Joseph but of: 
Mary.] To Mary it was an- 
nounced by the angel Gabriel Luke t. 26. 
that, while yet a virgin, the 
power of God, or of the Highest, Luke 1. 35. 
should overshadow her and she 
should conceive and bear a Son Luket. 31. 
Matt.1. 21. | whose name she shouldcall Jesus, 
because He should save His 
people from their sins. Joseph 
observing that Mary, his es- 
poused, was with child was 
Matt.1.18-25. warned in a dream not to put 


The evangelical references and allusions in Justin have been carefully 
collected by Credner and Hilgenfeld, and are here thrown together in a sort 
of running narrative. 
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her away, because that which 
was in her womb was of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the pro- 
phecy, Is. vii. 14 (Behold the 
virgin &c.), was fulfilled. The 
mother of John the Baptist was 
Elizabeth. The birth-place of 
the Messiah had been indicated 
by the prophecy of Micah (v. 
2, Bethlehem not the least among 
the princes of Judah). There 
He was born, as the Romans 
might learn from the census 
taken by Cyrenius the first pro- 
curator (émtpénov) of Fudaea. 
His life extended from Cyrenius 


‘to Pontius Pilate. So, in con- 


sequence of this the first census 
in Judaea, Joseph went up from 
Nazareth where he dwelt to 
Bethlehem whence he was, as a 
member of the tribe of Judah, 
The parents of Jesus could find 
no lodging in Bethlehem, so it 
came to pass that He was born 
im a cave near the village and 
laid ina manger. At His birth 
there came Magi from Aradza, 
who knew by a star that had 
appeared in the heaven that a 
king had been born in Judaea. 
Having paid Him their homage 
and offered gifts of gold, frank- 


Luke t. 57. 


Lokeast. 2. 


Luke 2. 4. 


Luke 2. 7. 


ibid. 


Matt. 2. 16. 


Matt. 2.17, 18. 


Matt. 2.13-15. 


Matt. 2. 22. 


Mark 6. 3. 


Matt.17.12,13. 
Matt. 3. 2. 


Matt. 3. 4. 
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incense and myrrh, they were 
warned not to return to Herod 
whom they had consulted on 
the way. He however not willing 
that the Child should escape, 
ordered a massacre of ad// the 
children in Bethlehem, fulfilling 
the prophecy of Jer. xxxi.. 15 
(Rachel weeping for her children 
&c.). Joseph and his wife mean- 
while with the Babe had fled 
to Egypt, for the Father re- 
solved that He to whom He had 
given birth should not die be- 
fore He had preached His word 
as aman. There they stayed 


until Archelaussucceeded Herod, © 


and then returned. 

By process of nature He grew 
to the age of thirty years or 
more, wot comely of aspect (as 
had been prophesied), practising 
the trade of a carpenter, making 
ploughs and yokes, emblems of 
righteousness. He remained 
hidden till John, the herald of 
his coming, came forward, the 
spirit of Elias being in him, and 
as he sat by the river Jordan 
cried to men to repent. As he 
preached in his wild garb he 
declared that he was not the 
Christ, but that One stronger 


Luke 3. 23. 


Luke 3. 3. 


(John 1. 19 ff.) 
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than he was coming after him 
whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear, &c. The later history 
of John Justin also mentions, 
how, having been put in prison, 
at a feast on Herod’s birthday 
he was beheaded at the instance 
of his sister’s daughter. This 
John was Elias who was to come 
before the Christ. 

At the baptism of Jesus @ five 
was kindled on the Ffordan, and, 
as He went up out of the water, 
the Holy Ghost alighted upon 
Him, anda voice was heard from 
heaven saying in the words of 
David, ‘Thou art My Son, ¢hzs 
day have I begotten Thee’ After 
His baptism He was tempted by 
the devil, who ended by claiming 
homage from Him. To this 
Christ replied, ‘Get thee behind 
Me, Satan,’ &c. So the devil 
departed from Him at that time 
worsted and convicted. | 

Justin knew that the words 
of Jesus were short and concise, 
not like those of a Sophist. That 
He wrought miracles might be 
learnt from the Acts of Pontius 
Pilate, fulfilling Is. xxxv. 4-6. 


Luke 3. 16, 17. 


Luke 3. 20. 


Luke 3. 21, 22. 


Luke 4. 13. 


Matt. 9.29-31, Those who from their dzrth were Luke18.35-43. 


32, 33, 1-8. 
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Luke 5. 17-26. 
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Matt. g. 18 ff. 


Matt. 4. 17. 


Matt. 5. 20. 
Matt.. 5. 28. 
Matt.5. 29-32. 
Matt. 5. 34,37; 
39- 
Matt. 5. 44. 
Matt. 5. 42. 
Matt. 6. 19, 20. 
Matt. 6, 25-27. 
Matt. 5. 45. 
Matt. 6. 21, &c. 


Matt. 7. 22, 23. 


Matt. 8. 11,12 


Matt. 9. 13. 


Matt. ro. 1 ff. 


Mark 3.17. 


Matt. II. 12- 
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indeed He healed all sickness and 
disease—and He raised the dead. 
The Fews ascribed these miracles 
fo magic. 

Jesus, too (like John, chose 
mission ceased when He appeared 
im public), began His ministry 
by proclaiming that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. 
Many precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount Justin has pre- 
served, the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the 
adultery of the heart, the offend- 
ing eye, divorce, oaths, returning 
good for evil, loving and praying 
for enemies, giving to those that 
need, placing the treasure in 
heaven, not caring for bodily 
wants, but copying the mercy 
and goodness of God, not acting 
from worldly motives—above all, 
deeds not words. 

Justin quotes sayings from 
the narrative of the centurion 
of Capernaum and of the feast 
in the house of Matthew. He 
has, the choosing of the twelve 
Apostles, with the name given 
to the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges 
or ‘sons of thunder, the com- 
mission of the Apostles, the 
discourse after the departure of 


Luke 8. 41 ff. 
Luke 7. 11-18. 


Luke 6. 30. 


Lukei2.22-24. 


Luke 13.26,27. 


Luke 13. 28,29. 
Luke 5. 32. 


Luke 6. 13. 


Luke Io. 19. 
Luke 16. 16. 
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Matt. 16. 4. 


Matt. 13. 3 ff. 

Matt. 16. 15- 
18. 

Matt. 16. 21. 


Matt.19.16,17. 
Matt. 21.1 ff. 


Matt. 22.11. 


Matt. 22. 21. 

Matt.22.37,38. 
Matt. 23. 2 ff. 
Matt.25.34,41. 


Matt. 25. 14- 
30. 


Matt. 26. 30. 
Matt.26.36,37. 


Matt. 26. 56. 


Matt. 26. 57 ff. 


the messengers of John, the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, the 
parable of the sower, Peter’s 
confession, the announcement of 
the Passion. 

From the account of the last 
journey and the closing scenes 
of our Lord’s life, Justin has, 
the history of the rich young 
man, the entry into Jerusalem, 
the cleansing of the Temple, the 
wedding garment, the contro- 
versial discourses about the 
tribute money, the resurrection, 
and the greatest commandment, 
those directed against the Pha- 
risees, and the _ eschatological 
discourse, the parable of the 
talents. Justin’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper 
agrees with that of Luke. After 
it Jesus sang a hymn, and taking 
with Him three of His disciples 
to the Mount of Olives He was 
in an agony, His sweat falling in 
drops (not necessarily of blood) 
to the ground. His captors 
surrounded Him “ke the ‘horned 
bulls’ of Ps. xxit. 11-14; there 
was none to help, for His fol- 
lowers to a man forsook Him. 
He was led both before the 
Scribes and Pharisees and before 


Luke 8. 5 ff. 
Luke 9g. 22. 


Luke 18. 18,19. 
Luke 19. 29 ff. 
Luke 19. 46. 


Luke20.22-25. 


Luke 20.35,36. 


Luke 11.42,52. 


Luke 22.19,20. 
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Matt. 27. 11 ff. 
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Matt. 27. 39 ff. 
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Pilate. In the trial before Pilate 
ite’ kept silence, as Ps: 2472. 15. 
Pilate sent Him bound to Herod. 
. Justin relates most of the inci- 
dents of the Crucifixion in detail, 
for confirmation of which he refers 
to the Acts of Pilate. He marks 
especially the fulfilment in va- 
rious places of Ps. xxii. He has 
the piercing with nails, the casting 
of lots and dividing of the gar- 
ments, the szcers of the crowd 
(somewhat expanded from the 
Synoptics), and their taunt, He 
who ratsed the dead \et Him save 
Himself; also the cry of despair, 
‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’ and the last 
words, ‘Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My Spirit.’ 

The burial took place in the 
evening, the disciples being all 
scattered in accordance with 
Zech. xiii. 7. On the third day, 
the day of the sun or the first 
(or eighth) day of the week, 
Jesus rose from the dead. He 
then convinced His disciples that 
His sufferings had been prophe- 
tically foretold and they repented 
of having deserted Him. Having 
given them His last commission 
they saw Him ascend up into 
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heaven. Thus believing and 
having first waited to receive 
power from Him they went forth 
into all the world and preached 
the word of God. To this day 
Matt. 28.19. Christians baptize in the name 
of the Father of all, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,‘and of the 


Holy Ghost. 
Matt. 28. 12- | The Jews spread a story that 
ie the disciples stole the body of 


Jesus from the grave and so 
deceived men by asserting that 
He was risen from the dead and 
ascended into heaven. 

There is nothing in Justin (as 
in Luke xxiv, but cp. Acts i. 3) 
to show that the Ascension did 
not take place on the same day 
as the Resurrection. 

I have taken especial pains in the above summary to 
bring out the points in which Justin may seem to differ 
from or add to the canonical narratives. But, without 
stopping at present to consider the bearing of these 
upon Justin’s relation to the Gospels, I will at once 
proceed to make some general remarks which the sum- 
mary seems to suggest. 

(1) If such is the outline of Justin’s Gospel, it appears 
to be really a question of comparatively small import- 
ance whether or not he made use of our present Gospels 
in their present form. If he did not use these Gospels 
he used other documents which contained substantially 
the same matter. The question of the reality of miracles 
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clearly is not affected. Justin’s documents, whatever 
they were, not only contained repeated notices of the 
miracles in general, the healing of the lame and the 
paralytic, of the maimed and the dumb, and the raising 
of the dead—not only did they include several dis- 
courses, such as the reply to the messengers of John 
and the saying to the Centurion whose servant was 
healed, which have direct reference to miracles, but 
they also give marked prominence to the chief and 
cardinal miracles of the Gospel history, the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection. It is antecedently quite possible 
that the narrative of these events may have been de- 
rived from a document other than our Gospels; but, 
if so, that is only proof of the existence of further and 
independent evidence to the truth of the history. This 
document, supposing it to exist, is a surprising instance 
of the homogeneity of the evangelical tradition; it 
differs from the three Synoptic Gospels, nay, we may 
say even from the four Gospels, ss than they differ 
from each other. 

(2) But we may go further than this. If Justin really 
used a separate substantive document now lost, that 
document, to judge from its contents, must have repre- 
sented a secondary, or rather a tertiary, stage of the 
evangelical literature; it must have implied the previous 
existence of our present Gospels. I do not now allude 
to the presence in it of added traits, such as the cave of 
the Nativity and the fire on Jordan, which are of the 
nature of those mythical details that we find more fully 
developed in the Apocryphal Gospels. I do not so 
much refer to these —though, for instance, in the case 
of the fire on Jordan it is highly probable that Justin’s 
statement is a translation into literal fact of the canonical 

H 2 
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(and Justinian) saying, ‘ He shall baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire’—but, on general grounds, the 
relation which this supposed document bears to the 
extant Gospels shows that it must have been in point 
of time posterior to them. 

The earlier stages of evangelical composition present 
a nucleus, with a more or less defined circumference, of 
unity, and outside of this a margin of variety. There 
was a certain body of narrative, which, in whatever form 
it was handed down—whether as oral or written—at a 
very early date obtained a sort of general recognition, 
and seems to have been as a matter of course incor- 
porated in the evangelical works as they appeared. 

Besides this there was also other matter which, without 
such general recognition, had yet a considerable circu- 
lation, and, though not found in all, was embodied in 
more than one of the current compilations. But, as 
we should naturally expect, these two classes did not 
exhaust the whole of the evangelical matter. Each 
successive historian found himself able by special re- 
searches to add something new and as yet unpublished 
to the common stock. Thus, the first of our present 
Evangelists has thirty-five sections or incidents besides 
the whole of the first two chapters peculiar to himself. 
The third Evangelist has also two long chapters of pre- 
liminary history, and as many as fifty-six sections or 
incidents which have no parallel in the other Gospels. 
Much of this peculiar matter in each case bears an 
individual and characteristic stamp. The opening 
chapters of the first and third Synoptics evidently 
contain two distinct and independent traditions. So 
independent indeed are they, that the negative school 
of critics maintain them to be irreconcilable, and the 
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attempts to harmonise them have certainly not been 
completely successful’. These differences, however, 
Show what rich quarries of tradition were open to the 
enquirer in the first age of Christianity, and how readily 
he might add to the stores already accumulated by his 
predecessors. But this state of things did not last long. 
As im most cases of the kind, the productive period 
soon ceased, and the later writers had a choice of two 
things, either to harmonise the conflicting records of 
previous historians, or to develope their details in the 
manner that we find in the Apocryphal Gospels. 

Bat if Justin used a single and separate document 
or any set of documents independent of the canonical, 
then we may say with confidence that that document or 
set of documents belonged entirely to this secondary 
Stage. It possesses both the marks of secondary forma- 
tion. Such details as are added to the previous evan- 
gelical tradition are just of that character which we find 
im the Apocryphal Gospels. But these details are com- 
paratively slight and insignificant; the main tendency 
of Justin's Gospel (supposing it to be a separate compo-~ 
been ignorant of our Canonical Gospels; he certainly 
had access, if not to them, yet to the sources, both 
general and special, from which they are taken He 
not only drew from the main body of the evangelical 
tradition, but also from those particular and individual 
Strains which appear im the first and third Synoptics. 

’ He has done this in the spirit of a true dswlyor, passing 
_ backwards and forwards first to one and then to the 
| 8 This was written before the appearance of Mr. M Clellaz’s important 
work om the Four Gospels (Tie New Testament, vol. i, London, 1875), to 
which I have mot yet had time to give the stady that it deserves. 
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other, inventing no middle links, but merely piecing 
together the two accounts as best he could. Indeed 
the preliminary portions of Justin’s Gospel read very 
much like the sort of rough primdé facie harmony which, 
without any more profound study, most people make 
for themselves. But the harmonising process neces- 
sarily implies matter to harmonise, and that matter must 
have had the closest possible resemblance to the contents 
of our Gospels. 

If, then, Justin made use either of a single document 
or set of documents distinct from those which have 
become canonical, we conclude that it or they belonged 
to a later and more advanced stage of formation. But it 
should be remembered that the case is a hypothetical 
one. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ seems 
inclined to maintain that Justin did use such a docu- 
ment or documents, and not our Gospels. If he did, 
then the consequence above stated seems to follow. 
But I do not at all care to press this inference; it is no 
more secure than the premiss upon which it is founded. 
Only it seems to me that the choice lies between two 
alternatives and no more; either Justin used our Gospels, 
or else he used a document later than our Gospels and 


presupposing them. The reader may take which side of - 


the alternative he pleases. 

The question is, which hypothesis best covers and 
explains the facts. It is not impossible that Justin 
may have had a special Gospel such as has just been 
described. There is a tendency among those critics 
who assign Justin’s quotations to an uncanonical source 
to find that source in the so-called Gospel according to 
the Hebrews or some of its allied forms. But a large 
majority of critics regard the Gospel according to the 
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Hebrews as holding precisely this secondary relation to 
the canonical Matthew. Justin’s document can hardly 
have been the Gospel according to the Hebrews, at least 
alone, as that Gospel omitted the section Matt. i. 18- 
ii. 23', which Justin certainly retained. But it is within 
the bounds of possibility—it would be hazardous to say 
more—that he may have had another Gospel so modified 
and compiled as to meet all the conditions of the case. 
For my own part, I think it decidedly the more probable 
hypothesis that he used our present Gospels with some 
peculiar document, such as this Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or perhaps, as Dr. Hilgenfeld thinks, the ground 
document of the Gospel according to Peter (a work of 
which we know next to nothing except that it favoured 
Docetism and was not very unlike the Canonical Gospels) 
and the Protevangelium of James (or some older docu- 
ment on which that work was founded) in addition. 

It will be well to try to establish this position a little 
more in detail; and therefore I will proceed to collect 
first, the evidence for the use, either mediate or direct, of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and secondly, that for the use of 
one or more Apocryphal Gospels. We still keep to the 
substance of Justin’s Gospel, and reserve the question of 
its form. 

Of those portions of the first Synoptic which appear 
to be derived from a peculiar source, and for the presence 
of which we have no evidence in any other Gospel of the 
same degree of originality, Justin has the following: 
Joseph’s suspicions of his wife, the special statement of 
the significance of the name Jesus (‘for He shall save 


1 Unless indeed it was found in one of the many forms of the Gospel 
(cf. S. R. i. p. 436, and p. 141 below). The section appears in none of the 
forms reproduced by Dr. Hilgenfeld (NV. T. extra Can. Recept. Fasc. iv). 
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His people from their sins,’ Matt. i. 21, verbally iden- 
tical), the note upon the fulfilment of the prophecy 
Is. vii. 14 (‘Behold a virgin,’ &c.), the visit of the Magi 
guided by a star, their peculiar gifts, their consultation of 
Herod and the warning given them not to return to him, 
the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, fulfilling Jer. 
XxXxi. 15, the descent into Egypt, the return of the Holy 
Family at the succession of, Archelaus. The Temp- 
tations Justin gives in the order of Matthew. From 
the Sermon on the Mount he has the verses v. 14, 20, 
28, vi. I, vii. 15, 21, and from the controversial dis- 
course against the Pharisees, xxiii. 15, 24, which are 
without parallels. The prophecy, Is. xlii. 1-4, is applied 
as by Matthew alone. There is an apparent allusion to 
the parable of the wedding garment. The comment of 
the disciples upon the identification of the Baptist with 
Elias (Matt. xvii. 13), the sign of the prophet Jonas 
(Matt. xvi. 1, 4), and the triumphal entry (the ass zw2tk 
the colt), show a special affinity to St. Matthew. And, 
lastly, in concert with the same Evangelist, Justin has 
the calumnious report of the Jews (Matt. xxviii. 12-15) 
and the baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

Of the very few details that are peculiar to St. Mark, 
Justin has the somewhat remarkable one of the bestow- _ 
ing of the surname Boanerges on the sons of Zebedee. 
Mark also appears to approach most nearly to Justin in 
the statements that Jesus practised the trade of a car- 
penter (cf. Mark vi. 3) and that He healed those who 
were diseased from their birth (cf. Mark ix. 21), and 
perhaps in the emphasis upon the oneness of God in 
the reply respecting the greatest commandment. 

In common with St. Luke, Justin has the mission of 
the angel Gabriel to Mary, the statement that Elizabeth 
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. was the mother of John, that the census was taken under 
Cyrenius, that Joseph went up from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem 6@ev jv, that no room was found in the inn, that 
Jesus was thirty years old when He began His ministry, 
that He was sent from Pilate to Herod, with the account 
of His last words. There are also special affinities in the 
phrase quoted from the charge to the Seventy (Luke 
x. 19), in the verse Luke xi. 52, in the account of the 
answer to the rich young’ man, of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, of the Agony in the Garden, and 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. 

These coincidences are of various force. Some of the 
single verses quoted, though possessing salient features 
in common, have also, as we shall see, more or less 
marked differences. Too much stress should not be 
laid on the allegation of the same prophecies, because 
there may have been a certain understanding among 
the Christians as to the prophecies to be quoted as 
well as the versions in which they were to be quoted. 
But there are other points of high importance. Just 
in proportion as an event is from a historical point of 
view suspicious, it is significant as a proof of the use 
of the Gospel in which it is contained ; such would be 
the adoration of the Magi, the slaughter of the inno- 
cents, the flight into Egypt, the conjunction of the foal 
with the ass in the entry into Jerusalem. All these are 
strong evidence for the use of the first Gospel, which is 
confirmed in the highest degree by the occurrence of a 
reflection peculiar to the Evangelist, ‘Then the disci- 
ples understood that He spake unto them of John the 
Baptist’ (Matt. xvii. 13, compare Dial. 49). Of the 
same nature are the allusions to the census of Cyre- 
nius (there is no material discrepancy between Luke 
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and Justin), and the statement of the age at which the 
ministry of Jesus began. These are almost certainly 
remarks by the third Evangelist himself, and not found 
in any previously existing source. The remand to Herod 
in all probability belonged to a source that was quite 
peculiar to him. The same may be said with only a little 
less confidence of the sections of the preliminary history. 

Taking these salient points together with the mass of 
the coincidences each in its place, and with the due 
weight assigned to it, the conviction seems forced upon 
us that Justin did either mediately or immediately, and 
most probably immediately and directly, make use of 
our Canonical Gospels. 

On the other hand, the argument that he used, whether 
in addition to these or exclusively, a Gospel now lost, 
rests upon the following data. Justin apparently differs 
from the Synoptics in giving the genealogy of Mary, not 
of Joseph. In Apol. i. 34 he says that Cyrenius was 
the first governor (procurator) of Judaea, instead of 
saying that the census first took place under Cyrenius. 
{It should be remarked, however, that in another place, 
Dial. 78, he speaks of ‘the census which then took place 
for the first time (ovens rére mpdrys) under Cyrenius.] He 
states that Mary brought forth her Son in a cave near 
the village of Bethlehem. He ten times over speaks of 
the Magi as coming from Arabia, and not merely from 
the East. He says emphatically that all the children 
(xavTas amAG@s Tov’s Taidas) in Bethlehem were slain with- 
out mentioning the limitation of age given in St. Matthew. 
He alludes to details in the humble occupation of Jesus 
who practised the trade of a carpenter. Speaking of the 
ministry of John, he three times repeats the phrase ‘as he 
sat’ by the river Jordan. At the baptism of Jesus he says 
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that ‘fire was kindled on’ or rather ‘in the Jordan,’ and 
that a voice was heard saying, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee.’ He adds to the notice of 
the miracles that the Jews thought they were the effect 
of magic. Twice he refers, as evidence for what he is 
saying, to the Acts of Pontius Pilate. In two places 
Justin sees a fulfilment of Ps. xxii, where none is 
pointed out by the Synoptics. He says that al the 
disciples forsook their Master, which seems to overlook 
Peter’s attack on the high priest’s servant. In the 
account of the Crucifixion he somewhat amplifies the 
Synoptic version of the mocking gestures of the crowd. 
And besides these matters of fact he has two sayings, 
‘In whatsoever I find you, therein will I also judge you,’ 
and ‘There shall be schisms and heresies, which are 
without parallel, or have no exact parallel, in our 
Gospels. 

Some of these points are not of any great import- 
ance. The reference to the Acts of Pilate should in 
all probability be taken along with the parallel refe- 
rence to the census of Cyrenius, in which Justin asserts 
that the birth of Jesus would be found registered. Both 
appear to be based, not upon any actual document 
that Justin had seen, but upon the bold assumption that 
the official documents must contain a record of facts 
which he knew from other sources’. In regard to Cyre- 
nius he evidently has the Lucan version in his mind, 
though he seems to have confused this with his know- 
ledge that Cyrenius was the first to exercise the Roman 

1 Tn like manner Tertullian refers his readers to the ‘autograph copies’ 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the very ‘chairs of the Apostles,’ preserved at 
Corinth and elsewhere (De Praescript. Haeret. c. 36). Tertullian also refers 


to the census of Augustus, ‘quem testem fidelissimum dominicae nativitatis 
Romana archiva custodiunt’ (Adv. Mare. iv. 7). 
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sovereignty in Judaea, which was matter of history. 
Justin seems to be mistaken in regarding Cyrenius as 
‘procurator’ (émitpémov) of Judaea. He instituted the 
census not in this capacity, but as proconsul of Syria. 
The first procurator of Judaea was Coponius. Some of 
Justin’s peculiarities may quite fairly be explained as 
unintentional. General statements without the due 
qualifications, such as those in regard to the massacre 
of the children and the conduct of the disciples in 
Gethsemane, are met with frequently enough to this 
day, and in works of a more professedly critical 
character than Justin’s. The description of the car- 
penter’s trade and of the crowd at the Crucifixion may 
be merely rhetorical amplifications in the one case of 
the general Synoptic statement, in the other of the 
special statement in St. Mark. A certain fulness of 
style is characteristic of Justin. That he attributes the 
genealogy to Mary may be a natural instance of reflec- 
tion; the inconsistency in the Synoptic Gospels would 
not be at first perceived, and the simplest way of re- 
moving it would be that which Justin has adopted. It 
should be noticed however that he too distinctly says 
that Joseph was of the tribe of Judah (Dial. 78) and 
that his family came from Bethlehem, which looks very 
much like an unobliterated trace of the same inconsis- 
tency. It is also noticeable that in the narrative of the 
Baptism one of the best MSS. of the Old Latin (a, 
Codex Vercellensis) has, in the form of an addition to 
Matt. iii. 15, ‘et cum baptizaretur lumen ingens cir- 
cumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui advenerant,’ 
and there is a very similar addition in g' (Codex San- 
Germanensis). Again, in Luke iii. 22 the reading éya 
oipepov yeyevunxa ce for €v ool evddxnoa is shared with 
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Justin by the most important Greco-Latin MS. D 
(Codex Bezae) and a,b,c, ff,1 of the Old Version ; 
Augustine expressly states that the reading was found 
‘in several respectable copies (aliquibus fide dignis ex- 
emplaribus), though not in the older Greek Codices.’ 

There will then remain the specifying of Arabia as the 
home of the Magi, the phrase xade(éuevos used of John on 
the banks of the Jordan, the two unparallelled sentences, 
and the cave of the Nativity. Of these the phrase xade- 
€éuevos, which occurs in three places, Dial. 49, 51, 88, but 
always in Justin’s own narrative and not in quotation, 
may be an accidental recurrence; and it is not impos- 
sible that the other items may be derived from an 
unwritten tradition. 

Still, on the whole, I incline to think that though 
there is not conclusive proof that Justin used a lost 
Gospel besides the present Canonical Gospels, it is the 
more probable hypothesis of the two that he did. The 
explanations given above seem to me reasonable and 
possible; they are enough, I think, to remove the 
necessity for assuming a lost document, but perhaps not 
quite enough to destroy the greater probability. This 
conclusion, we shall find, will be confirmed when we 
pass from considering the substance of Justin’s Gospel 
to its form. 

But now if we ask ourselves what was this hypo- 
thetical lost document, all we can say is, I believe, that 
the suggestions hitherto offered are insufficient. The 
Gospels according to the Hebrews or according to 
Peter and the Protevangelium of James have been 
most in favour. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
in the form in which it was used by the Nazarenes 
contained the fire upon Jordan, and as used by the 
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Ebionites it had also the voice, ‘This day have I be- 
gotten Thee.’ Credner!, and after him Hilgenfeld ’, 
thought that the Gospel according to Peter was used. 
But we know next to nothing about this Gospel, except 
that it was nearly related to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, that it made the ‘brethren of the Lord’ sons of 
Joseph by a former wife, that it was found by Serapion 
in the churches of his diocese, Rhossus in Cilicia, that its 
use was at first permitted but afterwards forbidden, as it 
was found to favour Docetism, and that its contents 
were in the main orthodox though in some respects 
perverted *. Obviously these facts and the name (which 
falls in with the theory—itself also somewhat unsub- 
stantial —that Justin’s Gospel must have a ‘Petrine’ 
character) are quite insufficient to build upon. The 
Protevangelium of James, which it is thought might 
have been used in an earlier form than that which has 
come down to us, contains the legend of the cave, and 
has apparently a similar view to the Gospel last men- 
tioned as to the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
kindred Evangelium Thomae has the ‘ploughs and 
yokes. And there are some similarities of language 
between the Protevangelium and Justin’s Gospel, which 
will come under review later *. 

It does not, however, appear to have been noticed 
that these Gospels satisfy most imperfectly the con- 
ditions of the problem. We know that the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews in its Nazarene form omitted 
the whole section Matt. i. 18-ii. 23, containing the 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 261 sqq. 

2 Evangelien Fustin’s u. 8. W., Pp. 270 sqq. 

3 The chief authority is Eus. H. E. vi. 12. 
* Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ev. Fustin’s, p. 157. 
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conception, the nativity, the visit of the Magi, and the 
flight into Egypt, all of which were found in Justin’s 
Gospel; while in its Ebionite form it left out the first 
two chapters altogether. There is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to show that the Gospel according to Peter was 
any more complete; in proportion as it resembled the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews the presumption is 
that it was not. And the Protevangelium of James 
makes no mention of Arabia, while it expressly says 
that the star appeared ‘in the East’ (instead of ‘in the 
heaven’ as Justin); it also omits, and rather seems to 
exclude, the flight into Egypt. 

It is therefore clear that whether Justin used these 
Gospels or not, he cannot in any case have confined 
himself to them; unless indeed this is possible in regard 
to the Gospel that bears the name of Peter, though the 
possibility is drawn so entirely from our ignorance that 
it can hardly be taken account of. We thus seem to 
be reduced to the conclusion that Justin’s Gospel or 
Gospels was an unknown entity of which no historical 
evidence survives, and this would almost be enough, 
according to the logical Law of Parsimony, to drive us 
back upon the assumption that our present Gospels only 
had been used. This assumption however still does not 
appear to me wholly satisfactory, for reasons which will 
come out more clearly when from considering the 
matter of the documents which Justin used we pass to 
their form. 


The reader already has before him a collection of 
Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, the results 
of which may be stated thus. From the Pentateuch 
eighteen passages are quoted exactly, nineteen with 
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slight variations, and eleven with marked divergence. 
From the Psalms sixteen exactly, including nine (or 
ten) whole Psalms, two with slight and three with 
decided variation. From Isaiah twenty-five exactly, 
twelve slightly variant, and sixteen decidedly. From 
the other Major Prophets Justin has only three exact 
quotations, four slightly divergent, and eleven diverging 
more widely. From the Minor Prophets and other books 
he has two exact quotations, seven in which the varia- 
tion is slight, and thirteen in which it is marked. Of 
the distinctly free quotations in the Pentateuch (eleven 
in all), three may be thought to have a Messianic 
character (the burning bush, the brazen serpent, the 
curse of the cross), but in none of these does the 
variation appear to be due to this. - Of the three free 
quotations from the Psalms two are Messianic, and one 
of these has probably been influenced by the Messianic 
application. In the free quotations from Isaiah it is 
not quite easy to say what are Messianic and what are 
not; but the only clear case in which the Messianic 
application seems to have caused a marked divergence 
is xlii. I-4. Other passages, such as ii. 5, 6, vii. 10— 
17, lii. 13-liii. 12 (as quoted in A. i. 50), appear under 
the head of slight variation. The long quotation lii. 1o— 
liv. 6, in Dial. 12, is given with substantial exactness. 
Turning to the other Major Prophets, one passage, 
Jer. xxxi.15, has probably derived its shape from the 
Messianic application. And in the Minor Prophets 
three passages (Hos. x. 6, Zech. xii. 10-12, and Micah 
v. 2) appear to have been thus affected. The rest of 
the free quotations and some of the variations in those 
which are less free may be set down to defect of 
memory or similar accidental causes. 
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Let us now draw up a table of Justin’s quotations 
from the Gospels arranged as nearly as may be on the 
same standard and scale as that of the quotations from 


the Old Testament. 


Such a table will stand thus. 


{Those only which appear to be direct quotations are 


given. | 


Exact. 


I 49~ Matt.. 17. 


1I-13. 


Continuous. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 9. 
13 (?). 


Slightly variant. 


+D.49, Matt. 3.11, 


12 (v. 1.) 


Dy Hl, Matt: 1x. 
12-15; Luke 16. 


16. 


A. 1. 15, Matt. 5. 
28. 


A. 1. 15, Matt. 5. 
32, 


A. 1. 15, Matt. 6. 
19, 20; 16. 26; 
6. 20. 


> Continuous. 


meta Matton. 


Variant. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
29; Mark 9. 47. 


+A.1.15, Matt. 19. 
Ta: 

Acel elipse Matt. 5. 
42; Luke 6. 30, 
34: 


LNG Mev tay (UD), Xe) 
Luke’ 6. 36; 
Matt. 5. 45; 6. 
25-27; Luker2. 
22-24; Matt. 6. 
BO. ao sO. ar. 


tes 1.15, Luke 


eA 6. 32; Matt. 

8 5. 46. 

[i \ Aue len Lb (D> 

g| 128), Luke 

oO oe yy elm 
Matt. 5. 44. 


ei 


Remarks. 
repeated in part 
similarly. 
compounded with 


omissions but 
striking resem- 
blances. 


from memory ? 


confusion of read- 
ings. 
from memory ? 


compounded. 


from memory(Cr.), 
but prob. differ- 
ent document ; 
rather marked 
identity in 
phrase. 


do the last words 
belong to the 
quotation ? 


repeated in part 
similarly, in part 
diversely; con- 
fusion in MSS. 
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Exact. 


Continuous. 


A. 1.16, Matt. 
7s les 


Continuous. 


D 76, Matt. 8. 11. 
Tae 
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Slightly variant. 
A. 1. 16, Luke 6. 


29 (Matt. 5. 39, 
40). 


A LediGe Mattsys-: 
16. 


AY L2G; Matt. 5. 
34) 37- 


A. 1.16 (A. 1. 62), 
Luke ro. 16(v.1.) 


A. 1.16, Matt. 13. 
42, 43 (v.1.) 


A. 1.16, Matt. 7. 
16, 19. 


D. 76, Matt. 25. 
41 (v.1.) 
D. 35, Matt. 7.15. 


Variant. 


A.1. 16, Matt. 5. 
22 (v.1.) 


Remarks. 


A. 1. 16, Matt. 5.|dyyapetoe. 


41. 


D593.) A eho: 
Matt. 22. 40, 37, 
38. 


AP 116) DS Ou 
Matt. 19. 16, 17 
(v.1.); Luke 18. 
18, 19 (v.1.) 


+A. 1.16 (D. 76), 
Matto 7) 225928 
(vy. 15); hukeingt 
26, 27 (v.1.) 


A. 1.16 (D. 35), 
Matt. 7. 15. 


D. 35, éoovra oxi- 
cpata Kal aipé- 
oes, 


D. 35, 82, Matt. 
24. 24 (Mark 13. 
22). 

D. 82, Matt. ro. 
22, par. 


repeated diversely. 


repeated in part 
similarly,in part 
diversely. 


addition. 


repeated with near- 
er approach to 
Matthew, perh. 
v.1. 

repeated with si- 
milarity and di- 
vergence. 


freely. 


Exact. 
A. 1. 19, Luke 18. 
or faye 


D.105, Matt. 5. 20. 


D.107, Matt. 16. 4. 


ACN: aff Matt. oT. 
5 (addition). 
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Slightly variant. 


D. 76, Luke to. 


1gt- 


D. 17, Matt. 23. 
23; Luke Il. 42. 
Dr, Las) Matt. 
DO. OS Wile eile 


D. 81, Luke 20. 
35» 36. 


D. 122, Matt. 23. 
15. 

TO. 7, Matt. 21, 
m3, 02. 


D. 100,-A. 1. 63, 
Matt. (11, 27 
(v. 1.) 

D. 76, 100, Luke 
Qe22. 


D. 99, Matt. 26. 
39 (v. 1) 


Variant. 
A. 1. 19, Luke 12. 
A Sev lattlo: 
28. 


A.1.17, Luke 
48 (v. 1.) 


12. 


Dr 125; Matty 1s: 
3 sqq. 

+D. 17, Luke 11. 
Bae 


D. 47, év ots dv 
tpas kataddBw 
€y TovTas kal 
Kpwa. 


+A.1.17, Luke 20. 
22-25 (v.1.) 


D. 53, Matt. 21. 5. 


A. 1. 66, Luke 22. 
19, 20. 


Dy TOS: luke 22: 
42-44. 

D. 101, Matt. 27. 
43- 


12% 
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Remarks. 


compounded. 


ins. okoAoTEVSpav. 


condensed narra- 
tive. 
compounded. 


repeated similarly. 


marked resem- 
blance with dif- 
ference. 


narrative portion 
free. 

repeated not iden- 
tically. 


repeated diversely ; 
free (Credner). 
(Zech. 9g. 9). 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
A. 1. 38, 6 vexpovs 
dveyeipas pucd- 
ow éauTor. 
Doe Matt. 27. compounded. 
46; Mark 15. 
34- 
DF 105; Luke 23. 
40. 


The total result may be taken to be that ten passages 
are substantially exact, while twenty-five present slight 
and thirty-two marked variations. This is only rough 
and approximate, because of the passages that are put 
down as exact two, or possibly three, can only be said to 
be so with a qualification; though, on the other hand, 
there are passages entered under the second class as 
‘slightly variant’ which have a leaning towards the first, 
and passages entered under the third which have a per- 
ceptible leaning towards the second. We can therefore 
afford to disregard these doubtful cases and accept the 
classification very much as it stands. Comparing it then 
with the parallel classification that has been made of the 
quotations from the Old Testament, we find that in the 
latter sixty-four were ranked as exact, forty-four as 
slightly variant, and fifty-four as decidedly variant. If we 
reduce these roughly to a common standard of comparison 


the proportion of variation may be represented thus :— ~ 


Slightly | vy: 
Saranta | Variant. 
9 


7 
25 a0 
It will be seen from this at once how largely the pro- 


Exact. 


Quotations from the Old Testament 
Quotations from the Synoptic Gospels 


Io 
Io 














1 A somewhat similar classification has been made by De Wette, Hinlei- 
tung in das N. T., pp. 104-110, in which however the standard seems to 
be somewhat lower than that which I have assumed; several instances of 
variation which I had classed as decided, De Wette considers to be only 
slight. I hope I may consider this a proof that the classification above 
given has not been influenced by bias. 
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portion of variation rises ; it is indeed more than three 
times as high for the quotations from the Gospels as for 
those from the Old Testament. The amount of combi- 
nation too is decidedly in excess of that which is found 
in the Old Testament quotations. 

There is, it is true, something to be said on the other 
side. Justin quotes the Old Testament rather as Scrip- 
ture, the New Testament rather as history. I think it 
will be felt that he has permitted his own style a freer 
play in regard to the latter than the former. The New 
Testament record had not yet acquired the same degree 
of fixity as the Old. The ‘many’ compositions of 
which St. Luke speaks in his preface were still in circu- 
lation, and were only gradually dying out. One im- 
portant step had been taken in the regular reading of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ at the Christian assem- 
blies. We have not indeed proof that these were con- 
fined to the Canonical Gospels. Probably as yet they 
were not. But it should be remembered that Irenaeus | 
was now a boy, and that by the time he had reached 
manhood the Canon of the Gospels had received its 
definite form. 

Taking all these points into consideration I think we 
shall find the various indications converge upon very 
much the same conclusion as that at which we have 
already arrived. The a przorz probabilities of the case, 
as well as the actual phenomena of Justin’s Gospel, 
alike tend to show that he did make use either medi- 
ately or immediately of our Gospels, but that he did 
not assign to them an exclusive authority, and that he 
probably made use along with them of other documents 
no longer extant. 

The proof that Justin made use of each of our three 
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Synoptics individually is perhaps more striking from the 
point of view of substance than of form, because his 
direct quotations are mostly taken from the discourses 
rather than from the narrative, and these discourses are 
usually found in more than a single Gospel, while in pro- 
portion as they bear the stamp of originality and authen- 
ticity it is difficult to assign them to any particular 
reporter. There is however some strong and remarkable 
evidence of this kind. 

At least one case of parallelism seems to prove almost 
decisively the use of the first Gospel. It is necessary to 
give the quotation and the original with the parallel 
from St. Mark side by side. 


Justin, Dial. c. 49. 
"HAlas pév eAevoerat kal dro- 
, , = , ‘ ig Lon 
karaotnoe. mavra’ eyo Se wp, 
ére "HXias 7dn 7AOe Kal ovK ére- 
> A > > > , > - 
yyooav avtov aX exoinoay avT@ 
ed > , Say oe 
doa nOehnoav. Kat yéeypamrat o7t 
Tore ouvykay of paGntai, dtu mept 
> - n~ — 
I@avvev tov Banticrov cimev av-~ 


Tots. 


Matt. xvii. 11-13. 

’"HAlas pev epxerat kat amoKara- 
aoTnuve: Tava’ eyo Sé tpiv Gre 
"HAtas 75n HAOev Kai ovK eTeyvo- 
cay avrdév, adda exoinaay aiT@ Goa 
nOédnoav' [ovTws Kal 6 vids TOU 
dvOpamov pedher Tacxew Um av- 
Tav.| ToTe ouvnKay of pabyral 
ért mept "lwdvyvov tov Banriorod 
The clause in 
brackets is placed at the end 
of ver. 13 by D. and the Old 
Latin. 


elmev auTois. 


Mark ix. 12, 13. 
‘O b€ pn adroiss *HXias [pev] eMOav mpSrov amokabiordve: mavta’ 
A a” ZA i" SN A A ~ > , o A , 7 > 
kal T@s yeypamTat emt TOyv vidv TOU avOparov, iva Toda aby Kat eEov- 
SevnOj. adAA Deyo ipiv Sr Kal Alas EApvOev kai eroincay aire boa 


HOedov, kabas yéypanrat en’ aitdr. 


We notice here, first, an important point, that Justin 
reproduces at the end of his quotation what appears to 
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be not so much a part of the object-matter of the narra- 
tive as a comment or reflection of the Evangelist (‘ Then 
the disciples understood that He spake unto them of 
John the Baptist’). This was thought by Credner, who 
as a rule is inclined to press the use of an apocryphal 
Gospel by Justin, to be sufficient proof that the quota- 
tion is taken from our present Matthew!'. On this point, 
however, there is an able and on the whole a sound 
argument in ‘Supernatural Religion’. There are cer- 
tainly cases in which a similar comment or reflection is 
found either in all three Synoptic Gospels or in two of 
them) (e. ¢. Matt. vii..28, 29=Mark i. 22= Luke iv. 32; 
Matt. xiii. 34= Mark iv. 33, 34; Matt. xxvi. 43= Mark 
Rive soem att, xix. 22—= Mark x. 22).. The author con- 
sequently maintains that these were found in the original 
document from which all three, or two Synoptics at least, 
borrowed ; and he notes that this very passage is as- 
signed by Ewald to the ‘ oldest Gospel.’ 

The observation in itself is a fine and true one, and 
has an important bearing upon the question as to the 
way in which our Synoptic Gospels were composed. We 
may indeed remark in passing that the author seems to 
have overlooked the fact that, when once this principle 
of a common written basis or bases for the Synoptic 
Gospels is accepted, nine-tenths of his own argument is 
overthrown ; for there are no divergences in the text of 
the patristic quotations from the Gospels that may not 
be amply paralleled by the differences which exist in 
- the text of the several Gospels themselves, showing that 
the Evangelists took liberties with their ground docu- 
ments to an extent that is really greater than that of 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 237. 2 §. R. i. p. 396 sqq. 
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any subsequent misquotation. But putting aside for the 
present this argumentum ad hominem which seems to 
follow from the admission here made, there is, I think, 
the strongest reason to conclude that in the present case 
the first Evangelist is not merely reproducing his ground 
document. There is one element in the question which 
the author has omitted to notice; that is, the parallel 
passage in St. Mark. This differs so widely from the 
text of St. Matthew as to show that that text cannot 
accurately represent the original; it also wants the re- 
flective comment altogether. Accordingly, if the author 
will turn to p.275 of Ewald’s book’ he will find that 
that writer, though roughly assigning the passage as it 
appears in both Synoptics to the ‘ oldest Gospel,’ yet in 
reconstructing the text of this Gospel does so, not by 
taking that of either of the Synoptics pure and simple, 
but by mixing the two. All the other critics who have 
dealt with this point, so far as I am aware, have done 
the same. Holtzmann’ follows Ewald, and Weiss* ac- 
cepts Mark’s as more nearly the original text. 

The very extent of the divergence in St. Mark throws 
out into striking relief the close agreement of Justin’s 
quotation with St. Matthew. Here we have three verses 
word for word the same, even to the finest shades of . 
expression. To the single exception éAedcera: for epxerar 
I cannot, as Credner does*, attach any importance. The 
present tense in the Gospel has undoubtedly a future 
signification®, and Justin was very naturally led to give 

1 Die drei ersten Evangelien, Gottingen, 1850. [A second, revised, edition 
of this work has recently appeared. | 
2 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, Leipzig, 1863, p. 88. 

3 Das Marcus-evangelium, Berlin, 1872, p. 299. * Beitrage, i. p. 219. 


5 Dr. Westcott well calls this ‘the prophetic sense of the present’ (Ox the 
Canon, p. 128). 
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it also a future form by dzoxatastjce which follows. 
For the rest, the order, particles, tenses are so absolutely 
identical, where the text of St. Mark shows how inevit- 
ably they must have differed in another Gospel or even 
in the original, that I can see no alternative but to refer 
the quotation directly to our present St. Matthew. 

If this passage had stood alone, taken in connection 
with the coincidence of matter between Justin and the 
first Gospel, great weight must have attached to it. 
But it does not by any means stand alone. There 
is an exact verbal agreement in the verses Matt. v. 20 
(‘Except your righteousness’ &c.) and Matt. vii. 21 (‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me,’ &c.) which are peculiar 
to the first Gospel. There is a close agreement, if not 
always with the best, yet with some very old, text of 
St. Matthew in v. 22 (note especially the striking phrase 
and construction évoyos eis), v. 28 (note Pdrem. Tpos TO 
emOup.), v. 41 (note the remarkable word dyyapedcet), 
XXV. 41, and not too great a divergence in v. 16, vi. I 
(xpos TO Ocabjvat, ef 6& py ye puoOdy ov« Exere), and Xix. 12, 
all of which passages are without parallel in any extant 
Gospel. There are also marked resemblances to the 
Matthaean text in synoptic passages such as Matt. iii. 
II, 12 (eis petavoiay, 74 brodnyatra Bacrdcar), Matt. vi. 19, 20 
(Srov sis kal Bpdois apavige, where Luke has simply ovjs 
diapetper, and dioptacovor where Luke has éyyi¢er), Matt. 
vii. 22, 23 (€xeivyn 77 tuepa Kupre, Kipue, x.7.A.), Matt. xvi. 
26 (8déoe. Matt. only, dvr4AAaypa Matt., Mark), Matt. xvi. 
1, 4 (the last verse exactly). As these passages are all 
from the discourses I do not wish to say that they may 
not be taken from other Gospels than the canonical, 
but we have absolutely no evidence that they were 
so taken, and every additional instance increases the 
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probability that they were taken directly from St. 
Matthew, which by this time, I think, has reached a 
very high degree of presumption. 

I have reserved for a separate discussion a single 
instance which I shall venture to add to those already 
quoted, although I am aware that it is alleged on the 
opposite side. Justin has the saying, ‘Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of the Evil One’ (My épudonre 6A@s "Ear 68 tudv TO 
vat val, kal Td ov ov TO O& TEpLTaoY ToUTwY, ex TOD TOVNpON), 
which is set against the first Evangelist’s ‘ Let your con- 
versation be Yea yea, Nay nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of the Evil One’ (éya 68 A€yw tiv pi 
dpoca OAws ...”Eoto b& 6 Adyos tuGv val val, od ov TO be 
mepioadv, k.t.r.). Now it is perfectly true that as early 
as the Canonical Epistle of James (v. 12) we find the 
reading rw 6 tudv TO val vai, kal 70 od ov, and that in 
the Clementine Homilies twice over we read éoTw tpav 
70 val val, (kal) TO od ov, kat being inserted in one instance 
and not in the other. Justin’s reading is found also 
exactly in Clement of Alexandria, and a similar reading 
(though with the itm of James) in Epiphanius. These 
last two examples show that the misquotation was an 
easy one to fall into, because there can be little doubt 
that Clement and Ephiphanius supposed themselves to 
be quoting the canonical text. There remains however 
the fact that the Justinian form is supported by the 
pseudo-Clementines; and at the first blush it might 
seem that ‘Let your yea be yea’ (stand to your word) 
made better, at least a complete and more obvious, sense 
than ‘Let your conversation be’ (let it not go beyond) 
‘Yea yea’ &c.*. There is, however, what seems to be 


1 «This Is meaningless, writes Mr. Baring-Gould of the canonical text, 
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a decisive proof that the original form both of Justin’s 
and the Clementine quotation is that which is given 
in the first Gospel. Both Justin and the writer who 
passes under the name of Clement add the clause 
‘Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil’ (or ‘of 
the Evil One’). But this, while it tallies perfectly with 
the canonical reading, evidently excludes any other. 
It is consequent and good sense to say, ‘Do not go 
beyond a plain yes or no, because whatever is in excess 
of this must have an evil motive,’ but the connection 
is entirely lost when we substitute ‘Keep your word, 
for whatever is more than this has an evil motive’— 
more than what? 

The most important points that can be taken to imply 
a use of St. Mark’s Gospel have been already discussed 
as falling under the head of matter rather than of 
form. 

The coincidences with Luke are striking but com- 
plicated. In his earlier work, the ‘ Beitrage’, Credner 
regarded as a decided reference to the Prologue of this 
Gospel the statement of Justin that his Memoirs were 
composed t7d tév arooTéAwy airod Kal Tov Exelvois Tapa- 
Kodovdnodvrov: but, in the posthumous History of the 
Canon’, he retracts this view, having come to recognise 
a greater frequency in the use of the word mapaxodovdeiv 
in this sense. It will also of course be noticed that 
Justin has wap. rots az. and not wap. tots mpaypacw, as 
Luke. It is doubtless true that the use of the word can 


rather hastily, and forgetting, as it would appear, the concluding clause 
(Lost and Hostile Gospels, p. 166); cp. S. R. i. p. 354, li. p. 28. 

' i. pp- 196, 227, 258. 

2 Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanon (ed. Volkmar, Berlin, 1860), 
p- 16. 
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be paralleled to such an extent as to make it not a 
matter of certainty that the Gospel is being quoted: 
still I think there will be a certain probability that it 
has been suggested by a reminiscence of this passage, 
and, strangely enough, there is a parallel for the sub- 
stitution of the historians for the subject-matter of their 
history in Epiphanius, who reads zap. tots avrémrats Kat 
vmnpetais TOD Adyou', where he is explicitly and unques- 
tionably quoting St. Luke. 

There are some marked coincidences of phrase in 
the account of the Annunciation—ézepxecOa, Emuoxiace, 
dvvauis tWiorov (a specially Lucan phrase), To yevvomevov 
(also a form characteristic of St. Luke), ido, ovddAnwn 
€v yaorpt xal réén vidv. Of the other peculiarities of 
St. Luke Justin has in exact accordance the last words 
upon the cross ([drep, «is yetpds cov maparidewar TO Tvedua 
pov). In the Agony in the Garden Justin has the 
feature of the Bloody Sweat; but it is right to notice— 

(1) That he has @péu80 alone, without aiyatos. Luke, 
eyéveto 6 fdpas adtod woel OpduBou alwatos KaraBatvovtes. 
Justin, fdpas w@cel OpduBor Karexetro. 

(2) That this is regarded as a fulfilment of Ps. xxii. 
14 (‘All my tears are poured out’ &c.). 

(3) That in continuing the quotation Justin follows 
Matthew rather than Luke. These considerations may 
be held to qualify, though I do not think that they 
suffice to remove, the conclusion that St. Luke’s Gospel 
is being quoted. It seems to be sufficiently clear that 
OpduBor might be used in this signification without aiuaros’, 


1 Adv. Haer. 428 v. 

? I am not quite clear that more is meant (as Meyer, Ellicott Huls. Lect. 
P- 339, n. 2, and others maintain) in the evangelical language than that the 
drops of sweat ‘resembled blood ;’ doef seems to qualify afyaros as much 
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and it appears from the whole manner of Justin’s nar- 
rative that he intends to give merely the sense and 
not the words, with the exception of the single saying 
‘Let this cup pass from Me, which is taken from St. 
Matthew. We cannot say positively that this feature 
did not occur in any other Gospel, but there is absolutely 
no reason apart from this passage to suppose that it did. 
The construction with wcei is in some degree cha- 
racteristic of St. Luke, as it occurs more often in the 
works of that writer than in all the rest of the New 
Testament put together. 

In narrating the institution of the Lord's Supper 
Justin has the clause which is found only in St. Luke 
and St. Paul, ‘This do in remembrance of Me’ (ov for 
eunv). The giving of the cup he quotes rather after 
the first two Synoptics, and adds ‘that He gave it to 
them (the Apostles) alone. This last does not seem 
to be more than an inference of Justin’s own. 

Two other sayings Justin has which are without 
parallel except in St. Luke. One is from the mission 
of the seventy. 


Justin, Dial. 76. 
Aap tpiv eovotay Karama- 
- > , 7 \ , 
Tew emdva oewv, Kal oKopTiar, 
‘ “~ A > , , 
kal okoXo7revOpar, Kal endve Ta- 


ons Ouvdpews Tov €xOpod. 


The insertion of cxo\oTevdpGv here is curious. 


Luke %. 19. 
, rc 
T6ot, Sid@pe div thy eEovoiav 
~ > , wy \ 
TOU maTelv eravw Opewr, kal oKOp- 
, \ Le a \ U 
Tio, Kal emt macay Thy Ovvaptv 


Tov €xOpov. 


It may 


be perhaps to some extent paralleled by the insertion 
of cal eis Ojypav in Rom. xi. 9: we have also seen a 
strange addition in the quotation of Ps. li. 19 in the’ 


as @pdpBo. Compare especially the interesting parallels from medical 
writers quoted by M‘Clellan ad loc. 
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Epistle of Barnabas (c. ii). Otherwise the resemblance 
of Justin to the Gospel is striking. The second saying, 
‘To whom God has given more, of him shall more be 
required’ (Apol. i. 17), if quoted from the Gospel at all, 
is only a paraphrase of Luke xii. 48. 

Besides these there are other passages, which are 
perhaps stronger as separate items of evidence, where, 
in quoting synoptic matter, Justin makes use of phrases 
which are found only in St. Luke and are discountenanced 
by the other Evangelists. Thus in the account of the 
rich young man, the three synoptical versions of the 
saying that impossibilities with men are possible with 
God, run thus :— 


Luke xviii. 27. Mark x. 2%. Matt. xix. 26. 

Ta aduvara mapa av- Tapa avOparrois adv- Tlapa avOparats Tov- 
Oparoas Suvatad mapa vatov, a\N ov mapa To advvardy cot, Tapa 
T@ Oc@ eoriv. cd" mavra yap Suvara S€ Ged Suvara wavra. 

Tapa TO Geo. 

Here it will be observed that Matthew and Mark (as 
frequently happens) are nearer to each other than either 
of them is to Luke. This would lead us to infer that, 
as they are two to one, they more nearly repre- 
sent the common original, which has been somewhat 
modified in the hands of St. Luke. But now Justin 
has the words precisely as they stand in St. Luke, with 
the omission of éoriv, the order of which varies in the 
MSS. of the Gospel. This must be taken as a strong 
proof that Justin has used the peculiar text of the 
third Gospel. Again, it is to be noticed that in another 
section of the triple synopsis (Mark xii. 20= Matt. 
xxii. 30=Luke xx. 35, 36) he has, in common with 
Luke and diverging from the other Gospels which are 
in near agreement, the remarkable-compound icdyyedo 
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-and the equally remarkable phrase viol ris dvacrdcews 
(réxva Tov Ocod ths dvacracews Justin). This also I must 
regard as supplying a strong argument for the direct 
use of the Gospel. Many similar instances may be 
adduced ; épxerau (fe Justin) 6 ioxupdrepos (Luke iii. 16), 
6 vopos Kal ot mpopyrar Ews (expt Justin) “lwdvyov (Luke 
Xvi. 16), mavti to aizodve7. (Luke vi. 30), t@ rUarovTi ce em 
(cov Justin) rijv ciaydva Tapeye Kal THY GAAnV k.T.A. (Luke 
vi. 29; compare Matt. v. 39, 40), Ti pe A€yers dyaddv and 
ovdels ayabds ef wy (Luke xviii. 19; compare Matt. xix. 
17), weTa TavTa pi) exdvta@y (Suvdwevovs Justin) Tepicadrepdv 
(om. Justin) te morjoar «.7.d. (Luke xii. 4, 5; compare 
Matt. x. 28), mjyavov and dydmyv 100 Ocod (Luke xi. 42). 
In the parallel passage to Luke ix. 22 (= Matt xvi. 21= 
Mark viii. 31) Justin has the striking word drodoxipacdjvat, 
with Mark and Luke against Matthew, and izé with 
Mark against the dz of the two other Synoptics. This 
last coincidence can perhaps hardly be pressed, as id 
would be the more natural word to use. 

In the cases where we have only the double synopsis 
to compare with Justin, we have no certain test to 
distinguish between the primary and secondary features 
in the text of the Gospels. We cannot say with con- 
fidence what belonged to the original document and 
what to the later editor who reduced it to its present 
form. In these cases therefore it is possible that when 
Justin has a detail that is found in St. Matthew and want- 
ing in St. Luke, or found in St. Luke and wanting in St. 
Matthew, he is still not quoting directly from either of 
those Gospels, but from the common document on which 
they are based. The triple synopsis however furnishes 
such a criterion. It enables us to see what was the 
original text and how any single Evangelist has diverged 
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from it. Thus in the two instances quoted at the 
beginning of the last paragraph it is evident that the 
Lucan text represents a deviation from the original, and 
that deviation Fustin has reproduced. The word iodyyedou 
may be taken asa crucial case. Both the other Synoptics 
have simply os dyyeAo, and this may be set down as 
undoubtedly the reading of the original; the form 
iodyyeAor, which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, and I believe, so far as we know, nowhere 
else in Greek before this passage’, has clearly been 
coined by the third Evangelist and has been adopted 
from him by Justin. So that in a quotation which 
otherwise presents considerable variation we have what 
I think must be called the strongest evidence that Justin 
really had St. Luke’s narrative, either in itself or in 
some secondary shape, before him. 

We are thus brought once more to the old result. 
If Justin did not use our Gospels in their present shape 
as they have come down to us, he used them in a later 
shape, not in an earlier. His resemblances to them 
cannot be accounted for by the supposition that he had 
access to the materials out of which they were composed, 
because he reproduces features which by the nature 
of the case cannot have been present in those originals, 
but of which we are still able to trace the authorship 
and the exact point of their insertion. Our Gospels | 
form asecondary stage in the history of the text, Justin’s 
quotations a tertiary. In order to reach the state in 
which it is found in Justin, the road lies through our 
Gospels, and not outside them. 


' The only parallel that I can find quoted is a reference by Mr. M‘Clellan 
to Philo i. 164 (ed. Mangey), where the phrase is however isos ayyéAo.s 
(yeyouws). 
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This however does not exclude the possibility that 
Justin may at times quote from uncanonical Gospels 
as well. We have already seen reason to think that 
he did so from the substance of the Evangelical nar- 
rative, as it appears in his works, and this conclusion 
too is not otherwise than confirmed by its form. The 
degree and extent of the variations incline us to in- 
troduce such an additional factor to account for them. 
Either Justin has used a lost Gospel or Gospels, besides 
those that are still extant, or else he has used a recension 
of these Gospels with some slight changes of language 
and with some apocryphal additions. We have seen 
that he has two short sayings and several minute details 
that are not found in our present Gospels. A remark- 
able coincidence is noticed in ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
with the Protevangelium of James’. As in that work so 
also in Justin, the explanation of the name Jesus occurs 
in the address of the angel to Mary, not to Joseph, 
‘Behold thou shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost and 
bear a Son and He shall be called the Son of the 
Highest, and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins.’ Again the Prot- 
evangelium has the phrase ‘Thou shalt conceive of His 
Word,’ which, though not directly quoted, appears to 
receive countenance from Justin. The author adds that 
‘Justin’s divergences from the Protevangelium prevent 
our supposing that in its present form it could have 
been the actual source of his quotations,’ though he 
thinks that he had before him a still earlier work to 
which both the Protevangelium and the third Gospel 
were indebted. So far as the Protevangelium is con- 


1S. R. i. p. 304 sqq. 
K 
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cerned this may very probably have been the case; but 
what reason there is for assuming that the same docu- 
ment was also anterior to the third Gospel I am not 
aware. On the contrary, this very passage seems to 
suggest an opposite conclusion. The quotation in 
Justin and the address in the Protevangelium both 
present a combination of narratives that are kept sepa- 
rate in the first and third Gospels. But this very fact 
supplies a strong presumption that the version of those 
Gospels is the earliest. It is unlikely that the first 
Evangelist, if he had found his text already existing, 
as part of the speech of the angel to Mary, would have 
transferred it to an address to Joseph; and it is little 
less unlikely that the third Evangelist, finding the fuller 
version of Justin and the Protevangelium, should have 
omitted from it one of its most important features. If 
a further link is necessary to connect Justin with the 
Protevangelium, that link comes into the chain after 
our Gospels and not before. Dr. Hilgenfeld has also 
noticed the phrase xapav 5€ AaBodca Mapiip as common 
to Justin and the Protevangelium'. This, too, may 
belong to the older original of the latter work. 

The other verbal coincidences with the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews in the account of the Baptism, 
and with that of Thomas in the ‘ploughs and yokes,’ 
have been already mentioned, and are, I believe, along 
with those just discussed, all that can be directly referred 
to an apocryphal source. 

Besides these there are some coincidences in form 
between quotations as they appear. in Justin and in 
other writers, such as especially the Clementine Homi- 


1 By. Fustin’s, p. 157. 
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lies. These are thought to point to the existence of a 
common Gospel (now lost) from which they may have 
been extracted. It is unnecessary to repeat what has 
been said about one of these passages (‘Let your yea be 
yea, &c.), Another corresponds roughly to the verse 
Matt. xxv. 41, where both Justin and the Clementine 
Homilies read tadyere els 76 oxdtos 70 e€drEpov 0 Hrotpwacev 
6 TaTip TO carava (TO d1aBdAw Clem. Hom.) kal trois dyyé- 
Ao avrod for the canonical ropevecbe ax’ éuod els TO Top 
70 aloviov TO HTowacpevov K.tT.rA. It is true that there is 
a considerable approximation to the reading of Justin 
and the Clementines, found especially in MSS. and 
authorities of a Western character (D. Latt. Iren. Cypr. 
Hil.), but there still remains the coincidence in regard 
to éfdrepov (?) for aidviov and oxédros for sip, which seems 
to be due to something more than merely a variant text 
of the Gospel. A third meeting-point between Justin 
and the Clementines is afforded by a text which we 
shall have to touch upon when we come to speak of 
the fourth Gospel. Of the other quotations common 
to the Clementines and Justin there is a partial but 
not complete coincidence in regard to Matt. vii. 15, 
fimo eee 10, and Luke vi..36. In Matt. vii. 15 the 
Clementines have woAdoi eAevoovra. where Justin has 
once moAAol édevocovra, Once ToAXol FEovorv, and once the 
Matthaean version apooéyete And Tav wWevdoTzpopytav 
olrwes €pyovra x.t.A. There is however a difference in 
regard to the reading év évdvuaor, where the Clementines 
have év évdvpari, and Justin twice over evdedupevor. In 
Matt. xi. 27, Justin and the Clementines agree as to the 
order of the clauses, and twice in the use of the aorist 
Zyvw (Justin has once yivdéoxw), but in the concluding 
clause (@ [ofs Clem.| éav Povdnrar 6 vids droxaddwat) 
K 2 
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Justin has uniformly in the three places where the verse 
is quoted ofs dv 6 vios dmoxadvwn. In Matt. xix. 16, 17 
(Luke xviii. 18, 19) the Clementines and Justin alternately 
adhere to the Canonical text while differing from each other, 
but in the concluding phrase Justin has on one occasion 
the Clementine reading, 6 wartijp pou 6 ev Tots ovpavots. 
In Luke vi. 36 the Clementines have yiveoOe dyafol kat 
oixrippoves, Where Justin has yiveoOe xpnorot Kal oikrippoves 
against the Canonical yiveo@e oixripyoves. On the other 
hand, it should be said that the remaining quotations 
common to the Clementines and Justin have to all 
appearance no relation to each other. This applies to 
Matt. iv. 10, v. 39, 40, vi. 8, viii. 11, x. 285 (euler 
Speaking generally we seem to observe in comparing 
Justin and the Clementines phenomena not dissimilar 
to those which appear on a comparison with the Canon- 
ical Gospels. There is perhaps about the same degree 
at once of resemblance and divergence. 

The principal textual coincidence with other writers 
is that with the Gospel used by the Marcosians as 
quoted by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. i. 20. 3). Here the 
reading of Matt. xi. 27 is given in a form very similar 
to that of Justin, otdels Eyyw tov Tatépa ei pH O vids, Kat 
(ovd€ Justin) tov vidv, ed pa) 6 maTip Kat o (ois Justin) av 6 
vios dmoxahtwyn. This verse however is quoted by the 
early writers, orthodox as well as heretical, in almost 
every possible way, and it is not clear from the account 
‘in Irenaeus whether the Marcosians used an extra- 
canonical Gospel or merely a different text of the 
Canonical. Irenaeus himself seems to hold the latter 
view, and in favour of it may be urged the fact that 
they quote passages peculiar both to the first and the 
third Gospel; on the other hand, one of their quota- 
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tions, moAAdkis emeOdpnoa axodoar Eva Tov Adywv TovTwr, 
does not appear to have a canonical original. 

On reviewing these results we find them present a 
chequered appearance. There are no traces of coin- 
cidence so definite and consistent as to justify us in 
laying the finger upon any particular extra-canonical 
Gospel as that used by Justin. But upon the whole it 
seems best to assume that some such Gospel was used, 
certainly not to the exclusion of the Canonical Gospels, 
but probably in addition to them. 

A confusing element in the whole question is that to 
which we have just alluded in regard to the Gospel of 
the Marcosians. It is often difficult to decide whether a 
writer has really before him an unknown document or 
merely a variant text of one with which we are familiar. 
In the case of Justin it is to be noticed that there is 
often a very considerable approximation to his readings, 
not in the best text, but in some very early attested 
text, of the Canonical Gospels. It will be well to collect 
some of the most prominent instances of this. 


Matt. iii. 15 ad fin. cal mip dvnpOn ev 7G lopSavy Justin. Soa. (Codex 
Vercellensis of the Old Latin translation) adds ‘et cum baptiza- 
retur lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui 
advenerant ;? g'. (Codex Sangermanensis of the same) ‘lumen 
magnum fulgebat de aqua, &c. See above. 

Luke iii. 22. Justin reads vids pou ef ov, éy@ onpepov yeyevynka ce. 
So D, a, b, c, ff, 1, Latin Fathers (‘nonnulli codices’ Augustine). 
See above. 

Matt. v. 28. és dv éuBAafy for was 6 BAémwy. Origen five times as 
Justin, only once the accepted text. 

Matt. v. 29. Justin and Clement of Alexandria read here éxxoyoy for 
éfeXe, probably from the next verse or from Matt. xviii. 8. 

Matt. vi. 20. ovpavois Clem. Alex. with Justin; ovparg the accepted 
reading. 

Matt. xvi. 25. dpeAeérar Justin with most MSS. both of the Old Latin 
and of the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac (Crowfoot), Clement, 
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Hilary, and Lucifer, against @peAnOjoera: of the best Alexandrine 
authorities. 

Matt. vi. 21. There is a striking coincidence here with Clement of 
Alexandria, who reads, like Justin, vods for xapSia; it would seem 
that Clement had probably derived his reading from Justin. 

Matt. v. 22. doris dv dpy.c07 Syr. Crt. (Crowfoot); so Justin (6s). 

Matt. v. 16. Clement of Alexandria (with Tertullian and several 
Latin Fathers) has AapWatw 7a épya and ta ayaba epya, where 
Justin has Aapwarw 7a Kadd epya, for AapYaTw 76 pws. Both 
readings would seem to be a gloss on the original. 

Matt. v.37. «ai is inserted, as in Justin, by a, b, g, h, Syr. Crt. and Pst. 

Luke x. 16. Justin has the reading 6 énov dxovwy axover Tov droorel- 
Aavrés pe: so D, i, 1 (of the Old Latin) in place of 6 eye abevav 
k.T.A.; in addition to it, E, a, b, Syr. Crt. and Hel. &c. ; 

Matt. vii. 22. 0d 7 o@ dvépare Epdyoper Kat émiopey Justin; similarly 
Origen, four times, and Syr. Crt. 

Luke xiii. 27. dvopias for déixias, D and Justin. 

Matt. xiii. 43. Adpwow for éxAdupwouv, with Justin, D, and Origen 
(twice). 

Matt. xxv. 41. Of Justin’s readings in this verse imayere for mopevebe 
is found also in x and Hippolytus, éfw7epoy for aim#vov in the 
cursive manuscript numbered 40 (Credner; I am unable to verify 
this), 6 #Toipacey 6 maTHp pov for TO AToLwacpEevoy D. 1, most 
Codd. of the Old Latin, Iren. Tert. Cypr. Hil. Hipp. and Origen 
in the Latin translation. 

Luke xii. 48. D, like Justin, has here wAéoy for mepesadrepoy and also 
the compound form dma:tnoovow. 

Luke xx. 24. Though in the main following (but loosely) the text of 
Luke, Justin has here 70 vépicpa, as Matt., instead of dyvapioy ; 
so D. 


Whe lip - Dinka 10> D +O bo Toy: 

Though it will be seen that Justin has thus much in 
common with D and the Old Latin version, it should be 
noticed that he has the verse, Luke xxii. 19, and espe- 
cially the clause rodro woveire eis thy euiv avdpvnow which 
is wanting in these authorities. On the other hand, he 
appears to have with them and other authorities, in- 
cluding Syr. Crt., the Agony in the Garden as given in 
Luke xxii. 43, 44, which verses are omitted in MSS. of 
the best Alexandrine type. Luke xxiii. 34, Justin also 


‘ 
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has, with the divided support of the majority of Greek 
MSS. Vulgate, c, e, f, ff of the Old Latin, Syr. Crt. and 
Pst. &c. against B, D (prima manu), a, b, Memph. (Mss.) 
Theb. 

These readings represent in the main a text which 
was undoubtedly current and widely diffused in the 
second century. ‘Though no surviving manuscript of 
the Old Latin version dates before the fourth century 
and most of them belong to a still later age, yet the 
general correspondence of their text with that of the 
first Latin Fathers is a sufficient voucher for its high 
antiquity. The connexion subsisting between this Latin 
version, the Curetonian Syriac and Codex Bezae, proves 
that the text of these documents is considerably older 
than the vellum on which they are written.’ Such is 
Dr. Scrivener’s verdict upon the class of authorities with 
which Justin shows the strongest affinity, and he goes 
on to add; ‘Now it may be said without extravagance 
that no set of Scriptural records affords a text less 
probable in itself, less sustained by any rational principles 
of external evidence, than that of Cod. D, of the Latin 
codices, and (so far as it accords with them) of Cureton’s 
Syriac. Interpolations as insipid in themselves as un- 
supported by other evidence abound in them all.... 
It is no less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, 
that the worst corruptions to which the New Testa- 
ment has ever been subjected originated within a 
hundred years after it was composed!’ This is a 
point on which text critics of all schools are substan- 
tially agreed. However much they may differ in other 
respects, no one of them has ever thought of taking 


1 Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the N.T. p. 452 (2nd edition, 
1874). 
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the text of the Old Syriac and Old Latin translations 
as the basis of an edition. There can be no question 
that this text belongs to an advanced, though early, 
stage of corruption. 

At the same-stage of corruption, then, Justin’s quo- 
tations from the Gospels are found, and this very fact 
is a proof of the antiquity of originals so corrupted. The 
coincidences are too many and too great all to be the 
result of accident or to be accounted for by the parallel 
influence of the lost Gospels. The presence, for instance, 
of the reading 6 jjrotuacev 6 rmaryp for TO Hromacpevov in 
Irenaeus and Tertullian (who has both ‘quem prae- 
paravit deus’ and ‘praeparatum’) is a proof that it was 
found in the canonical text at a date little later than 
Justin’s. And facts such as this, taken together with 
the arguments which make it little less than certain 
that Justin had either mediately or immediately access 
to our Gospels, render it highly probable that he had 
a form of the canonical text before him. 

And yet large as is the approximation to Justin’s text 
that may be made without stirring beyond the bounds 
of attested readings within the Canon, I still retain the 
opinion previously expressed that he did also make 
use of some extra-canonical book or books, though what 
the precise document was the data are far too insufficient 
to enable us to determine. So far as the history of 
our present Gospels is concerned, I have only to insist 
upon the alternative that Justin either used those 
Gospels themselves or else a later work, of the nature 
of a harmony based upon them’. The theory (if it 


1 [On reviewing this chapter I am inclined to lean more than I did to the 
hypothesis that Justin used a Harmony. The phenomena of variation 
yp yi P 
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is really held) that he was ignorant of our Gospels in 
any shape, seems to me, in view of the facts, wholly 
untenable. 


seem to be too persistent and too evenly distributed to allow of the suppo- 
sition of alternate quoting from different Gospels. But the data will need a 
closer weighing before this can be determined. | 


CE AUD 7 Raveve 


H EGESIPPUS—PAPIAS. 


Dr. LIGHTFOOT has rendered a great service to 
criticism by his masterly exposure of the fallacies in 
the argument which has been drawn from the silence of 
Eusebius in respect to the use of the Canonical Gospels 
by the early writers!. The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is not to be blamed for using this argument. 
In doing so he has only followed in the wake of the 
Germans who have handed it on from one to the other 
without putting it to a test so thorough and conclusive 
as that which has now been applied*. For the future, 
I imagine, the question has been set at rest and will 
not need to be reopened *. 


1 Contemporary Review, 1875, p. 169 sqq. 

* Tischendorf, however, devotes several pages to an argument which 
follows in the same line as Dr. Lightfoot’s, and is, I believe, in the main 
sound (Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? p. 113 sqq., 4th edition, 
1866). 

8 | gather from the sixth edition of S. R. that the argument from silence 
is practically waived. If the silence of Eusebius is not pressed as proving 
that the authors about whom he is silent were ignorant of or did not 
acknowledge particular Gospels, we on our side may be content not to 
press it as proving that the Gospels in question were acknowledged. The 
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Dr. Lightfoot has shown, with admirable fulness and 
precision, that the object of Eusebius was only to 
note quotations in the case of books the admission 
of which into the Canon had been or was disputed. 
In the case of works, such as the four Gospels, that 
were universally acknowledged, he only records what 
seem to him interesting anecdotes or traditions respecting 
their authors or the circumstances under which they 
were composed. This distinction Dr. Lightfoot has 
established, not only by a careful examination of the 
language of Eusebius, but also by comparing his state- 
ments with the actual facts in regard to writings that 
are still extant, and where we are able to verify his 
procedure. After thus testing the references in Eusebius 
to Clement of Rome, the Ignatian Epistles, Polycarp, 
Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenaeus, Dr. Lightfoot 
arrives, by a strict and ample induction, at the conclusion 
that the silence of Eusebius in respect to quotations 
from any canonical book is so far an argument 7 2z¢s 
favour that it shows the book in question to have 
been generally acknowledged by the early Church. 
Instead of being a proof that the writer did not know 
the work in reference to which Eusebius is silent, the 


matter may well be allowed to rest thus: that, so far as the silence of 
Eusebius is concerned, Hegesippus, Papias, and Dionysius of Corinth are 
not alleged either for the Gospels or against them. I agree with the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ that the point is not one of paramount 
importance, though it has been made more of by other writers, e. g. Strauss 
and Renan. [The author has missed Dr. Lightfoot’s point on p. xxiii. 
What Eusebius bears testimony to is, zot his own belief in the canonicity 
of the fourth Gospel, but its undisputed canonicity, i.e. a historical fact 
which includes within its range Hegesippus, Papias, &c. If I say that 
Hamlet is an undisputed play of Shakspeare’s, I mean, not that I believe it 
to be Shakspeare’s myself, but that all the critics from Shakspeare’s time 
downwards have believed it to be his. ] 
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presumption is rather that he did, like the rest of the 
Church, receive it. Eusebius only records what seems 
to him specially memorable, except where the place of 
the work in or out of the Canon has itself to be 
vindicated. 

But if this holds good, then most of what is said 
against the use of the Gospels by Hegesippus falls to 
the ground. Eusebius expressly says* that Hegesippus 
made occasional use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (€k re tod ka®’ “EBpaiovus ebayyedlou... Tiva TiOnow). 
But apart from the conclusion referred to above, the 
very language of Eusebius (ri@notv tia é«) is enough 
to suggest that the use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was subordinate and subsidiary. Eusebius can 
hardly have spoken in this way of ‘¢e Gospel of which 
Hegesippus made use’ in all the five books of his 
‘Memoirs.’ The expression tallies exactly with what 
we should expect of a work used 7 addition to but not 
to the exclusion of our Gospels. The fact that Eusebius 
says nothing about these shows that his readers would 
take it for granted that Hegesippus, as an orthodox 
Christian, received them. 

With this conclision the fragments of the work of 
Hegesippus that have come down to us agree. The 
quotations made in them are explained most simply and 
naturally, on the assumption that our Gospels have been 
used. The first to which we come is merely an allusion 
to the narrative of Matt. ii; ‘For Domitian feared the 
coming of the Christ as much as Herod.’ Those there- 
fore who take the statement of Eusebius to mean that 
Hegesippus used only the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews are compelled to seek for the account of the 

AO eB AV Bas 
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Massacre of the Innocents in that Gospel. It appears 
however from Epiphanius that precisely this very portion 
of the first Gospel was wanting in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews as used both by the Ebionites and by 
the Nazarenes. ‘But if it be doubtful whether some 
forms of that Gospel contained the two opening chapters 
of Matthew, it is certain that Jerome found them in 
the version which he translated'’? I am afraid that 
here, as in so many other cases, the words ‘doubtful’ 
and ‘certain’ are used with very little regard to their 
meanings. In support of the inference from Jerome, 
the author refers to De Wette, Schwegler, and an article 
in a periodical publication by Ewald. De Wette ex- 
pressly says that the inference does zot follow (‘Aus 
Comm. ad Matt. ii. 6... lasst sich zzcht schliessen dass 
er hierbei das Evang. der Hebr. verglichen habe.... 
Nicht viel besser beweisen die St. ad Jes. xi. 1; ad 
Abac. iii. 3°’). He thinks that the presence of these 
chapters in Jerome’s copy cannot be satisfactorily proved, 
but is probable just from this allusion in Hegesippus— 
in regard to which De Wette simply follows the tra- 
ditional, but, as we have seen, erroneous assumption that 
Hegesippus used only the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Schwegler*® gives no reasons, but refers to 
the passages quoted from Jerome in Credner. Credner, 
after examining these passages, comes to the conclusion 
that ‘the Gospel of the Nazarenes did of contain the 
chapters*” Ewald’s periodical I cannot refer to, but 
Hilgenfeld, after an elaborate review of the question, 
decides that the chapters were omitted’. This is the 


DS eee les 30: 2 Einleitung, p. 103. 
% Das Nachapost. Zeit. i. p. 238. * Beitrage, i. p. 401. 
5 Nov. Test. extra Can. Recept. Fasc. iv. pp. 19, 20. 
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only authority I can find for the ‘certainty that Jerome 
found them’ in his version. 

On the whole, then, it seems decidedly more pro- 
bable (certainties we cannot deal in) that the incident 
referred to by Hegesippus was missing from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. That Gospel therefore was 
not quoted by him, but, on the contrary, there is a pre- 
sumption that he is quoting from the Canonical Gospel. 
The narrative of the parallel Gospel of St. Luke seems, 
if not to exclude the Massacre of the Innocents, yet 
to imply an ignorance of it. 

The next passage that appears to be quotation occurs in 
the account of the death of James the Just; ‘Why do ye 
ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He too sits 
in heaven on the right hand of the great Power and will 
come on the clouds of heaven’ (Ti pe érepwrare mept 
"Iyood Tod viod rod avOpdrov ; Kal adtos KdOnTaL ev TO ovpave 
éx deEiGv Tis peyaAns Suvapews, kal pédrer EpxecOar emt TOV 
vefedav Tod ovpavod). It seems natural to suppose that 
this is an allusion to Matt. xxvi. 64, dn’ dpti deode Tov 
vidv tod avOpdétov Kabjpevov ex Sekiav tis Suvdyews, Kat 
épxdpevov én TOv vehedGv Tod odpavod. The passage is 
one that belongs to the triple synopsis, and the form in 
which it appears in Hegesippus shows a preponderating 
resemblance to the version of St. Matthew. Mark inserts 
xadjpevov between ex defidv and rijs dbuvdyews, while Luke 
thinks it necessary to add rod deod. The third Evangelist 
omits the phrase ém rév vepedGy tod odvpavod altogether, 
and the second substitutes pera for émf. In fact the 
phrase émt rév vepedSv occurs in the New Testament 
only in St. Matthew; the Apocalypse, like St. Mark, has 
pera and énxf only with the singular. 

In like manner, when we find Hegesippus using the 
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phrase mpécwrov ov ayBdveis, this seems to be a re- 
miniscence of Luke xx. 21, where the synoptic parallels 
have Bréz7ets. 

A more decided reference to the third Gospel occurs 
in the dying prayer of St. James ; tapaxadG, kipre Oe TarEp, 
aes avtois’ ov yap oldaciti mowdo.w, which corresponds 
to Luke xxiii. 34, mdrep, des adrots* od yap oldacw ti 
mowovaw. . There is the more reason to believe that 
Hegesippus’ quotation is derived from this source that 
it reproduces the peculiar use of ddievar in the sense 
of ‘forgive’ without an expressed object. Though the 
word is of very frequent occurrence, I find no other 
instance of this in the New Testament!, and the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, in making the same quotation, insert 
Tas dyaptias avtav. The saying is well known to be 
peculiar to St. Luke. There is perhaps a balance of 
evidence against its genuineness, but this is of little 
importance, as it undoubtedly formed part of the Gospel 
as early as Irenaeus, who wrote much about the same 
time as Hegesippus. 

The remaining passage occurs in a fragment pre- 
served from Stephanus Gobarus, a writer of the sixth 
century, by Photius, writing in the ninth. Referring 
to the saying ‘Eye hath not seen,’ &c., Gobarus says 
‘that Hegesippus, an ancient and apostolical man, 
asserts — he knows not why — that these words are 
vainly spoken, and that those who use them give the 
lie to the sacred writings and to our Lord Himself who 
said, “Blessed are your eyes that see and your ears that 


1 We have, however, had occasion to note a somewhat parallel, though 
not quite parallel, instance in the quotation of Clement of Rome and Poly- 
carp, apiere, iva dpeOh ipiy [Kal dpeOqoera bpiv]. 
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hear,”’ &c. ‘Those who use these words’ are, we can 
hardly doubt, as Dr. Lightfoot after Routh has shown’, 
the Gnostics, though Hegesippus would seem to have 
forgotten 1 Cor. ii.9. The anti-Pauline position as- 
signed to Hegesippus on the strength of this is, we 
must say, untenable. But for the present we are con- 
cerned rather with the second quotation, which agrees 
closely with Matt. xiii. 26 (suey d€ paxapior dt dpOadpol 
dre BA€Tovew, Kal TA Ta buoy 67. axovovow). The form of 
the quotation has a slightly nearer resemblance to Luke 
X. 23 (uaKdptor of dpOadpol of BA€mortes & BAETETE K.T.A.), 
but the marked difference in the remainder of the Lucan 
passage increases the presumption that Hegesippus is 
quoting from the first Gospel’. 

The use of the phrase tév Ociwy ypapov is important 
and remarkable. There is not, so far as I am aware, 
any instance of so definite an expression being applied 
to an apocryphal Gospel. It would tend to prepare us 
for the strong assertion of the Canon of the Gospels in 
Irenaeus; it would in fact mark the gradually culmi- 
nating process which went on in the interval which 
separated Irenaeus from Justin. To this interval the 
evidence of Hegesippus must be taken to apply, because 
though writing like Irenaeus under Eleutherus (from 
177 A.D.) he was his elder contemporary, and had been 
received with high respect in Rome as early as the 
episcopate of Anicetus (157-168 A.D.). 

The relations in which Hegesippus describes himself 


1 Contemporary Review, Dec. 1874, p. 8; cf. Routh, Reliquiae Sacrae, i. 
p. 281 ad fin. 

* Tregelles, writing on the ‘Ancient Syriac Versions’ in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, iii. p. 1635 a, says that ‘these words might be a Greek rendering of 
“Matt. xiii. 16 as they stand’ in the Curetonian text. 
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as standing to the Churches and bishops of Corinth and 
Rome seem to be decisive as to his substantial ortho- 
doxy. This would give reason to think that he made 
use of our present Gospels, and the few quotations that 
have come down to us confirm that view not inconsider- 
ably, though by themselves they might not be quite 
sufficient to prove it. 

There is one passage that may be thought to point to 
an apocryphal Gospel, ‘From these arose false Christs, 
false propliets, false apostles ;’ which recalls a sentence 
in the Clementines, ‘ For there shall be, as the Lord said, 
false apostles, false prophets, heresies, ambitions.’ It is 
not, however, nearer to this than to the canonical 
parallel, Matt. xxiv. 24 (‘There shall arise false Christs 
and false prophets’). 


Bs 


In turning from Hegesippus to Papias we come at 
last to what seems to be a definite and satisfactory 
statement as to the origin of two at least of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and to what is really the most enig- 
matic and tantalizing of all the patristic utterances. 

Like Hegesippus, Papias may be described as ‘an 
ancient and apostolic man,’ and appears to have better 
deserved the title. He is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom under M. Aurelius about the same time as Polycarp, 
165-167 A.D.’ He wrote a commentary on the Discourses 
or more properly Oracles of the Lord, from which 
Eusebius extracted what seemed to him ‘memorable’ 
statements respecting the origin of the first and second 


1 Or rather perhaps 155, 156; see p. 82 above. 
L 
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Gospels. ‘Matthew,’ Papias said’, ‘wrote the oracles (7a 
Adyta) in the Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted 
them as he was able.’ ‘ Mark, as the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately, though not in order, all that he 
remembered that was said or done by Christ. For he 
neither heard the Lord nor attended upon Him, but 
later, as I said, upon Peter, who taught according to 
the occasion and not as composing a connected narra- 
tive of the Lord’s discourses; so that Mark made no 
mistake in writing down some things as he remem- 
bered them. For he took care of one thing, not to 
omit any of the particulars that he heard or to falsify 
any part of them.’ 


Let us take the second of these statements first. 
According to it the Gospel of St. Mark consisted of 
notes taken down, or rather recollected, from the teach- 
ing of Peter. It was not written ‘in order,’ but it was an 
original work in the sense that it was first put in writing 
by Mark himseif, having previously existed only in an 
oral form. 

Does this agree with the facts of the Gospel as it 
appears to us now? There is a certain ambiguity as 
to the phrase ‘in order.’ We cannot be quite sure what 
Papias meant by it, but the most natural conclusion 
seems to be that it meant chronological order. If so, 
the statement of Papias seems to be so far borne out 
that none of the Synoptic Gospels is really in exact 
chronological order; but, strange to say, if there is any 
in which an approach to such an order is made, it is 
precisely this of St. Mark. This appears from a com- 


1 H. E. iii. 39. 
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parison of the three Synoptics. From the point at which 
the second Gospel begins, or, in other words, from the 
Baptism to the Crucifixion, it seems to give the outline 
that the other two Gospels follow’. If either of them 
diverges from it for a time it is only to return. The 
early part of St. Matthew is broken up by the intru- 
sion of the so-called Sermon on the Mount, but all 
this time St. Mark is in approximate agreement with 
St. Luke. For a short space the three Gospels go 
together. Then comes a second break, where Luke in- 
troduces his version of the Sermon on the Mount. Then 
the three rejoin and proceed together, Matthew being 
thrown out by the way in which he has collected the 
parables into a single chapter, and Luke later by the 
place which he has assigned to the incident at Naza- 
reth. After this Matthew and Mark proceed side by 
side, Luke dropping out of the ranks. At the con- 
fession of Peter he takes his place again, and there is 
a close agreement in the order of the three narratives. 
The incident of the miracle-worker is omitted by Mat- 
thew, and then comes the insertion of a mass of extra- 
neous matter by Luke. When he resumes the thread 


1 Jn Mr. M‘Clellan’s recent Harmony I notice only two deviations from 
the order in St. Mark, ii. 15-22, vi. 17-29. In Mr. Fuller’s Harmony (the 
Harmony itself and not the Table of Contents, in which there are several 
oversights) there seem to be two, Mark vi. 17-20, xiv. 3-9; in Dr. Robin- 
son’s English Harmony three, ii. 15-22, vi. 17-20, xiv. 22-72 (considerable 
variation). Of these passages vi. 17-20 (the imprisonment of the Baptist) 
is the only one the place of which all three writers agree in changing. 
[Dr. Lightfoot, in Cont. Rev., Aug. 1875, p. 394, appeals to Anger and 
Tischendorf in proof of the contrary proposition, that the order of Mark 
cannot be maintained. But Tischendorf’s Harmony is based on the assump- 
tion that St. Luke’s use of xaOetfs pledges him to a chronological order, 
and Anger adopts Griesbach’s hypothesis that Mark is a compilation from 
Matthew and Luke. The remarks in the text turn, not upon precarious 
harmonistic results, but upon a simple comparison of the three Gospels.] 


14 
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of the common narrative again all three are together. 
The insertion of a single parable on the part of Mat- 
thew, and omissions on the part of Luke, are the only 
interruptions. There is an approximate agreement of 
all three, we may say, for the rest of the narrative. We 
observe throughout that, in by far the preponderating 
number of instances, where Matthew differs from the 
order of Mark, Luke and Mark agree, and where 
Luke differs from the order of Mark, Matthew and 
Mark agree. Thus, for instance, in the account of the 
healings in Peter’s house and of the paralytic, in the 
relation of the parables of Mark iv. 1-34 to the storm 
at sea which follows, of the healing of Jairus’ daughter 
to that of the Gadarene demoniac and to the mission of 
the Twelve in the place of Herod’s reflections (Mark vi. 
14-16), in the warning against the Scribes and the 
widow’s mite (Mark xii. 38-44), the second and third 
Synoptics are allied against the first. On the other 
hand, in the call of the four chief Apostles, the death 
of the Baptist, the walking on the sea, the miracles in 
the land of Gennesareth, the washing of hands, the 
Canaanitish woman, the feeding of the four thousand 
and the discourses which follow, the ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee, the anointing at Bethany, and several 
insertions of the third Evangelist in regard to the last 
events, the first two are allied against him. While Mark 
thus receives such alternating support from one or other 
of his fellow Evangelists, I am not aware of any clear 
case in which, as to the order of the narratives, they are 
united and he is alone, unless we are to reckon as such 
his insertion of the incident of the fugitive between Matt. 
XKVIA 5G, 57 lake xxi. 53, 54. 

It appears then that, so far as there is an order in 
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the Synoptic Gospels, the normal type of that order 
is to be found precisely in St. Mark, whom Papias alleges 
to have written not in order. 

But again there seems to be evidence that the Gospel, 
in the form in which it has come down to us, is not 
original but based upon another document previously 
existing. When we come to examine closely its verbal 
relations to the other two Synoptics, its normal character 
is in the main borne out, but still not quite completely. 
The number of particulars in which Matthew and Mark 
agree together against Luke, or Mark and Luke agree 
together against Matthew, is far in excess of that in 
which Matthew and Luke are agreed against Mark. 
Mark is in most cases the middle term which ‘unites 
the other two. But still there remains a not incon- 
siderable residuum of cases in which Matthew and Luke 
are in combination and Mark at variance. The figures 
obtained by a not quite exact and yet somewhat elabo- 
rate computation’ are these; Matthew and Mark agree 
together against Luke in 1684 particulars, Luke and 
Mark against Matthew in 944, but Matthew and Luke 
against Mark in only 334. These 334 instances are 
distributed pretty evenly over the whole of the nar- 
rative. Thus (to take a case at random) in the parallel 
narratives Matt. xii. 1-8, Mark ii. 23-28, Luke vi. I-5 
(the plucking of the ears on the Sabbath day), there 
are fifty-one points (words or parts of words) common 
to all three Evangelists, twenty-three are common only to 
Mark and Luke, ten to Mark and Matthew, and eight to 
Matthew and Luke. In the next section, the healing of 


1 Perhaps I should explain that this was made by underlining the points of 
resemblance between the Gospels in different coloured pencil and reckoning 
up the results at the end of each section. 
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the withered hand, twenty points are found alike in all 
three Gospels, twenty-seven in Mark and Luke, twenty- 
one in Mark and Matthew, and five in Matthew and 
Luke. Many of these coincidences between the first 
and third Synoptics are insignificant in the extreme. 
Thus, in the last section referred to (Mareiipieo— 
Matt. xii. 9-14= Luke vi. 6-11), one is the insertion of 
the article rijv (ovwaywyyv), one the insertion of cou (Tijv 
xelpa cov), two the use of d¢ for «caf, and one that of etzev 
for Acyet. In the paragraph before, the eight points of 
coincidence between Matthew and Luke are made up 
thus, two kai 7oOuv (=«xal éoOiev), cimov (=elmav), movetv, 
eimev, pet’ avtov (=adtv ait), pdovovs (=podvos). But 
though such points as these, if they had been few in 
number, might have been passed without notice, still, 
on the whole, they reach a considerable aggregate and 
all are not equally unimportant. Thus, in the account of 
the healing of the paralytic, such phrases as eal xAlvys, 
annddev eis TOv olxoy advtov, can hardly have come into the 
first and third Gospels and be absent from the second by 
accident ; so again the clause a@AAa Baddovow (BAnTEor) 
oivov véov eis doxovs xatvovs. In the account of the healing 
of the bloody flux the important word rod kpaomédov is 
inserted in Matthew and Luke but not in Mark; in that 
of the mission of the twelve Apostles, the two Evange- 
lists have, and the single one has not, the phrase kal 
Oepamevey voocov (vdcovs), and the still more important 
clause Aé€yw tpiv avexrérepov Eotar (yj) Yoddpov.. . év 
pep... 7 TH Wort éxetvy: in Luke ix. 7 (= Matt. xiv. 1) 
Herod’s title is terpdpyns, in Mark vi. 14 BaowWeds; in the 
succeeding paragraph of dyAot jxodovOncay and the im- 
portant ro mepicoedov (-cav) are wanting in the inter- 
mediate Gospel; in the first prophecy of the Passion it 
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has azo where the other two have tz, and pera pets 
hjepas where they have 77 tpirn jepa: in the healing 
of the lunatic boy it omits the noticeable kat dveorpap- 
pevn: in the second prophecy of the Passion it omits 
pedAet, in the paragraph about offences, édeiy Ta cxavdada 
... oval... 0v ov épyerat. These points might be easily 
multiplied as we go on; suffice it to say that in the 
ageregate they seem to prove that the second Gospel, 
in spite of its superior originality and adhesion to the 
normal type, still does not entirely adhere to it or 
maintain its primary character throughout. The theory 
that we have in the second Gospel one of the primitive 
Synoptic documents is not tenable. 

No doubt this is an embarrassing result. The question 
is easy to ask and difficult to answer—If our St. Mark 
does not represent the original form of the document, 
what does represent it? The original document, if not 
quite like our Mark, must have been very nearly like 
it; but how did any writer come to reproduce a pre- 
vious work with so little variation? If he had simply 
copied or reproduced it without change, that would have 
been intelligible; if he had added freely to it, that also 
would have been intelligible: but, as it is, he seems to 
have put in a touch here and made an erasure there on 
principles that it is difficult for us now to follow. We 
are indeed here at the very crax of Synoptic criticism. 

For our present purpose however it is not necessary 
that the question should be solved. We have already 
obtained an answer on the two points raised by Papias. 
The second Gospel zs written in order; it is wot an 
original document. These two characteristics make it 
improbable that it is in its present shape the document 
to which Papias alludes. 
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Does his statement accord any better with the pheno- 
mena of the first Gospel? He asserts that it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, and that the large majority of 
modern critics deny to have been the case with our 
present Gospel. Many of the quotations in it from the 
Old Testament are made directly from the Septuagint 
and not from the Hebrew. There are turns of language 
which have the stamp of an original Greek idiom and 
could not have come in through translation. But, with- 
out going into this question as to the original language 
of the first Gospel, a shorter method will be to ask 
whether it can have been an original document at all? 
The work to which Papias referred clearly was such, 
but the very same investigation which shows that our 
present St. Mark was not original, tells with increased 
force against St. Matthew. When a document exists 
dealing with the same subject-matter as two other 
documents, and those two other documents agree 
together and differ from it on as many as 944 sepa- 
rate points, there can be little doubt that in the great 
majority of those points it has deviated from the ori- 
ginal, and that it is therefore secondary in character. 
It is both secondary and secondary on a lower stage 
than St. Mark: it has preserved the features of the 
original with a less amount of accuracy. The points 
of the triple synopsis on which Matthew fails to receive 
verification are in all 944; those on which Mark fails 
to receive verification 334; or, in other words, the inaccu- 
racies of Matthew are to those of Mark nearly as three 
to one. In the case of Luke the proportion is still 
greater—as much as five to one. 

This is but a tithe of the arguments which show that 
the first Gospel is a secondary composition. An original 
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composition would be homogeneous; it is markedly 
heterogeneous. The first two chapters clearly belong 
to a different stock of materials from the rest of the 
Gospel. <A broad division is seen in regard to the Old 
Testament quotations. Those which are common to 
the other two Synoptists are almost if not quite uni- 
formly taken from the Septuagint; those, on the other 
hand, which seem to belong to the reflection of the Evan- 
gelist betray more or less distinctly the influence of the 
Hebrew’. Our Gospel is thus seen to be a recension of 
another original document or documents and not an 
original document itself. 

Again, if our St. Matthew had been an original com- 
position and had appeared from the first in its present 
full and complete form, it would be highly difficult to 
account for the omissions and variations in Mark and 
Luke. We should be driven back, indeed, upon all the 
impossibilities of the ‘Benutzungs-hypothese. On the 
one hand, the close resemblance between the three 
compels us to assume that the authors have either 
used each other’s works or common documents; but 
the differences practically preclude the supposition 
that the later writer had before him the whole work 
of his predecessor. If Luke had had before him the 
first two chapters of Matthew, he could not have 
written his own first two chapters as he has done. 

Again, the character of the narrative is such as to 
be inconsistent with the view that it proceeds from an 
eye-witness of the events. Those graphic touches, which 
are so conspicuous in the fourth Gospel, and come out 
from time to time in the second, are entirely wanting in 


1 This subject. has been carefully worked out since Credner by Bleek and 
De Wette. The results will be found in Holtzmann, Synopt. Ev. p. 259 sqq. 
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the first. If parallel narratives, such as the healing of 
the paralytic, the cleansing of the Temple, or the 
_ feeding of the five thousand, are compared, this will 
be very clearly seen. More; there are features in the 
first Gospel that are to all appearance unhistorical 
and due to the peculiar method of ther writer. He 
has a way of reduplicating, so to speak, the person- 
ages of one narrative in order to make up for the 
omission of another’. For instance, he is silent as to the 
healing of the demoniac at Capernaum, but, instead of 
this, he gives us two Gadarene demoniacs, at the same 
time modifying the language in which he describes this 
latter incident after the pattern of the former; in like 
manner he speaks of the healing of two blind men at 
Jericho, but only because he had passed over the healing 
of the blind man at Bethsaida. Of a somewhat similar 
nature is the adding of the ass’s colt to the ass in the 
account of the Triumphal Entry. There are also frag- 
mentary sayings repeated in the Gospel in a way that 
would be natural in a later editor piecing together 
different documents and finding the same saying in 
each, but unnatural in an eye- and ear-witness drawing 
upon his own recollections. Some clear cases of this 
kind would be Matt. v. 29, 30 (= Matt. xviii. 8, 9) the 
offending member, Matt. v.32 (=Matt. xix. 9) divorce, 
Matt. x. 38, 39 (=Matt. xvi. 24, 25) bearing the cross, 
loss and gain ; and there are various others. 

These characteristics of the first Gospel forbid us to 
suppose that it came fresh from the hands of the Apostle 


1 Cf. Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, p. 255 sq.; Ebrard, The 
Gospel History (Engl. trans.), p. 247; Bleek, Synoptische Erklarung der dret 
ersten Evangelien, i. p. 367. The theory rests upon an acute observation, 
and has much plausibility. 
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in the shape in which we now have it ; they also forbid 
us to identify it with the work alluded to by Papias. 
Neither of the two first Gospels, as we have them, com- 
plies with the conditions of Papias’ description to such 
an extent that we can claim Papias as a witness to them. 


But now a further enquiry opens out upon us. The 
language of Papias does not apply to our present 
Gospels ; will it apply to some earlier and more primary 
state of those Gospels, to documents zxzcorporated in 
the works that have come down to us but not co-extensive 
with them? German critics, it is well known, distinguish 
between ‘ Matthaus ’— the present Gospel that bears the 
name of St. Matthew—and ‘ Ur-Matthaus, or the original 
work of that Apostle, ‘ Marcus’—our present St. Mark— 
and ‘ Ur-Marcus, an older and more original document, 
the real production of the companion of St. Peter. Is 
it to these that Papias alludes? 

Here we have a much more tenable and probable 
hypothesis. Papias says that Matthew composed ‘the 
oracles’ (ra Adyia) in the Hebrew tongue. The meaning 
of the word Adyia has been much debated. Perhaps 
the strictest translation of it is that which has been 
given, ‘oracles’—short but weighty and solemn or sacred 
sayings. I should be sorry to say that the word would 
not bear the sense assigned to it by Dr. Westcott, who 
paraphrases it felicitously (from his point of view) by 
our word ‘Gospel*.’ It is, however, difficult to help 
feeling that the zatural sense of the word has to be 


1 On the Canon, p.181,n. 2. [That the word will bear this sense appears 
still more decidedly from Dr. Lightfoot’s recent investigations, in view of 
which the two sentences that follow should perhaps be cancelled; see Cont. 


Rev., Aug. 1875, p- 399 sqq.] 
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somewhat strained in order to make it cover the whole 
of our present Gospel, and to bring under it the record 
of facts to as great an extent as discourse. It seems 
at least the simplest and most obvious interpretation 
to confine the word strictly or mainly to discourse. 
‘Matthew composed the discourses (those brief yet 
authoritative discourses) in Hebrew.’ 

At this point we are met by a further coincidence. 
The common matter in the first three Gospels is divided 
into a triple synopsis and a double synopsis—the first 
of course running through all three Gospels, the second 
found only in St. Matthew and St. Luke. But this 
double synopsis is nearly, though not quite, confined 
to discourse ; where it contains narration proper, as in 
the account of John the Baptist and the Centurion of 
Capernaum, discourse is largely mingled with it. But, 
if the matter common to Matthew and Luke consists 
of discourse, may it not be these very Asya that Papias 
speaks of? Is it not possible that the two Evangelists 
had access to the original work of St. Matthew and 
incorporated its material into their own Gospels in 
different ways? It would thus be easy to understand 
how the name that belonged to a special and important 
part of the first Gospel gradually came to be extended 
over the whole. Bulk would not unnaturally be a great 
consideration with the early Christians. The larger 
work would quickly displace the smaller; it would 
contain all that the smaller contained with additions 
no less valuable, and would therefore be eagerly sought 
by the converts, whose object would be rather fulness 
of information than the best historical attestation. The 
original work would be simply lost, absorbed, in the 
larger works that grew out of it. 
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This is the kind of presumption that we have for 
identifying the Logia of Papias with the second ground 
document of the first Gospel—the document, that is, 
which forms the basis of the double synopsis between 
the first Gospel and the third. As a hypothesis the 
identification of these two documents seems to clear 
up several points. It gives a ‘local habitation and a 
name’ to a document, the separate and independent 
existence of which there is strong reason to suspect, 
and it explains how the name of St. Matthew came to 
be placed at the head of the Gospel without involving 
too great a breach in the continuity of the tradition. 
It should be remembered that Papias is not giving his 
own statement but that of the Presbyter John, which 
dates back to a time contemporary with the composition 
of the Gospel. On the other hand, by the time of 
Irenaeus, whose early life ran parallel with the closing 
years of Papias, the title was undoubtedly given to the 
Gospel in its present form. It is therefore as difficult 
to think that the Gospel had no connection with the 
Apostle whose name it bears, as it is impossible to 
regard it as entirely his work. The Logia hypothesis 
seems to suggest precisely such an intermediate relation 
as will satisfy both sides of the problem. 

There are, however, still difficulties in the way. When 
we attempt to reconstruct the ‘collection of discourses’ 
the task is very far from being an easy one. We do 
indeed find certain groups of discourse in the first 
Gospel—such as the Sermon on the Mount ch. v-vii, 
the commission of the Apostles ch. x, a series of parables 
ch. xiii, of instructions in ch. xviii, invectives against 
the Pharisees in ch. xxvi, and long eschatological dis- 
courses in ch, xxiv and xxv, which seem at once to 
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give a handle to the theory that the Evangelist has 
incorporated a work consisting specially of discourses 
into the main body of the Synoptic narrative. But 
the appearance of roundness and completeness which 
these discourses present is deceptive. If we are to 
suppose that the form in which the discourses appear 
in St. Matthew at all nearly represents their original 
structure, then how is it that the same discourses are 
found in the third Gospel in such a state of dispersion? 
How is it, for instance, that the parallel passages to 
the Sermon on the Mount are found in St. Luke 
scattered over chapters vi, xi, Xli, xiii, xiv, xvi, with 
almost every possible inversion and variety of order? 
Again, if the Matthaean sections represent a substantive 
work, how are we to account for the strange intrusion 
of the triple synopsis into the double? What are we 
to say to the elaborately broken structure of ch.x? On 
the other hand, if we are to take the Lucan form as 
nearer to the original, that original must have been a 
singular agglomeration of fragments which it is difficult 
to piece together. It is easy to state a theory that 
shall look plausible so long as it is confined to general 
terms, but when it comes to be worked out in detail 
it will seem to be more and more difficult and involved 
at every step. The Logia hypothesis in fact carries 
us at once into the very nodus of Synoptic criticism, 
and, in the present state of the question, must be regarded 
as still some way from being established. 

The problem in regard to St. Mark and the triple 
synopsis is considerably simpler. Here the difficulty 
arises from the necessity of assuming a distinction 
between our present second Gospel and the original 
document on which that Gospel is based. I have 
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already touched upon this point. The synoptical 
analysis seems to ‘conduct us to a ground document 
greatly resembling our present St. Mark, which cannot 
however be quite identical with it, as the Canonical 
"Gospel is found to contain secondary features. But 
apart from the fact that these secondary features are 
so comparatively few that it is difficult to realise the 
existence of a work in which they, and they only, should 
be absent, there is this further obstacle to the identi- 
fication even of the ground document with the Mark 
of Papias, that even in that original shape the Gospel 
still presented the normal type of the Synoptic order, 
though ‘ order’-is precisely the characteristic that Papias 
says was, in this Gospel, wanting. 

Everywhere we meet with difficulties and complexities. 
The testimony of Papias remains an enigma that can 
only be solved—if ever it is solved—by close and de- 
tailed investigations. I am bound in candour to say 
that, so far as I can see myself at present, I am inclined 
to agree with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
against his critics’, that the works to which Papias 
alludes cannot be our present Gospels in their present 
form. ; 

What amount of significance this may have for the 
enquiry before us is a further question. Papias is 
repeating what he had heard from the Presbyter John, 
which would seem to take us up to the very fountain- 


1 (It will be seen that the arguments above hardly touch those of 
Dr. Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review for August and October; neither 
do Dr. Light!oot’s arguments seem very much to affect them. The method 
of the one is chiefly external, that of the other almost entirely internal. 
I can only for the present leave what I had written; but I do not for 
a moment suppose that the subject is fathomed even from the particular 
standpoint that I have taken.] 
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head of evangelical composition. But such a statement 
does not preclude the possibility of subsequent changes 
in the documents to which it refers. The difficulties 
and restrictions of local communication must have made 
it hard for an individual to trace all the phases of. 
literary activity in a society so widely spread as the 
Christian, even if it had come within the purpose of 
the writer or his informant to state the whole, and 
not merely the essential part, of what he knew. 


CHAPTER ALE 


THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


IT is unfortunate that there are not sufficient materials 
for determining the date of the Clementine Homilies. 
Once given the date and a conclusion of considerable 
certainty could be drawn from them; but the date is 
uncertain, and with it the extent to which they can 
be used as evidence either on one side or on the 
other. 

Some time in the second century there sprang up 
a crop of heretical writings in the Ebionite sect which 
were falsely attributed to Clement of Rome. The two 
principal forms in which these have come down to us 
are the so-called Homilies and Recognitions. The 
Recognitions however are only extant in a Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus, in which the quotations from the 
Gospels have evidently been assimilated to the Canonical 
text which Rufinus himself used. They are not, there- 
fore, in any case available.for our purpose. Whether 
the Recognitions or the Homilies came first in order 
of time is a question much debated among critics, 
and the even way in which the best opinions seem to 
be divided is a proof of the uncertainty of the data. 

M 
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On the one side are ranged Credner, Ewald, Reuss, 
Schwegler, Schliemann, Uhlhorn, Dorner, and Liicke, who 
assign the priority to the Homilies: on the other, 
Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Ritsch] (doubtfully), and Volkmar, 
who give the first place to the Recognitions’. On the 
ground of authority perhaps the preference should be 
given to the first of these, as representing more varied 
parties and as carrying with them the greater weight 
of sound judgment, but it is impossible to say that the 
evidence on either side is decisive. 

The majority of critics assign the Clementines, in 
one form or the other, to the middle of the second 
century. Credner, Schliemann, Scholten, and Renan 
give this date tothe Homilies; Volkmar and Hilgenfeld 
to the Recognitions; Ritschl to both recensions alike *. 
We shall assume hypothetically that the Homilies are 
rightly thus dated. I incline myself to think that 
this is more probable, but, speaking objectively, the 
probability could not have a higher value put upon it 
than, say, two in three. 

One reason for assigning the Homilies to the middle 
of the second century is presented by the phenomena 


1 The lists given in Supernatural Religion (ii. p. 2) seem to be correct so 
far as I am able to check them. In the second edition of his work on the 
Origin of the Old Catholic Church, Ritschl modified his previous opinion so 
far as to admit that the indications were divided. sometimes on the one side, 
sometimes on the other (p. 451,n.1). There is a seasonable warning in 
Reuss (Gesch. h. S. N. T. p. 254) that the Tiibingen critics here, as else- 
where, are apt to exaggerate the polemical aspect of the writing. 

2 Tt should be noticed that Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, though assigning 
the second place to the Homilies, both take the terminus ad quem for this 
work no later than 180a.p. It seems that a Syriac version, partly of the 
Homilies, partly of the Recognitions, exists in a MS. which itself was 
written in the year 411, and bears at that date marks of transcription from 
a still earlier copy (cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 341, n. 1). 
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of the quotations from the Gospels which correspond 
generally to those that are found in writings of this 
date, and especially, as has been frequently noticed, 
to those which we meet with in Justin. I proceed to 
give a tabulated list of the quotations. In order to 
bring out a point of importance I have indicated by 
a letter in the left margin the presence in the 
Clementine quotations of some of the jpeculiarzties of 
our present Gospels. When this letter is unbracketed, 
it denotes that the passage is oly found in the Gospel 
so indicated; when the letter is enclosed in brackets, 
it is implied that the passage is synoptical, but that 
the Clementines reproduce expressions peculiar to that 
particular Gospel. The direct quotations are marked 
by the letter Q. Many of the references are merely 
allusive, and in more it is sufficiently evident that the 
writer has allowed himself considerable freedom ?. 





Exact. Slightly variant. | Variant. Remarks. 
(M.) 8. 21, Luke 4. 6-8] narrative. 
(=Matt. 4. 8- 
10), Q. 
3. 55, 6 movnpds 
éoTw 6 Tecpa- 
Cav, Q. 
15. 10, Matt. 5. 3; 
Luke 6. 20. 
M. 17. 7, Matt. 5. 8. 
(M.) Sebi Matt. 5. repeated _identi- 
Ep.Pet.2f 17, 18. cally. 
11. 32, Matt. 5./highly condensed 
21-48. paraphrase, of 


éy TAG. 
Matt.s5. 44, |allusive merely. 
12. 32 | 45(=Luke 
3. 19 [e 27, 28; 
35). 


1 This table is made, as in the case of Justin, with the help of the collec- 
tion of passages in the works of Credner and Hilgenfeld. 
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Exact. 
M. 


M. 


(M.) 


M. 
19.2, Matt.6.13, Q. 
(M.) 


(L. M.) 


(M.) 


(L.) 


(L. M.) 


Slightly variant. 
3. 56, Matt. 5. 34, 
35, Q 
3. Bi Matt. 5. 37, 
UGE A OE 


3. 55, Matt.6.6, Q. 


3. 55, Matt. 6. 32; 
6.8 (=Luke 12. 
30). 


Seo Matto 7207 
(=Luke 11. 9). 

3. 56, Matt. 7. 9- 
tT (—Luke pr 
II-13). 


18. 17, Matt. 7. 
13, 14. 


8. 7, Luke 6. 46. 
11. 35, Matt. 7.15. 


8 4, Matt. 8. 11, 
12 (Luke 13. 29). 

9. 21, Matt. 8. 9 
(Luke 7. 8). 


Variant. 


3.57, Matt.5.45,Q. 
12. 26 ~f 
Tey no ae 
Th, ay ; L 


18. 16, Matt. 7. 2 
(G2) 


(eS —dauke 
TS eB) OS Site 
(omissions), Q. 


12, 32 ve 7.12 


We ie Matt years 
14. 


(addition), Q. 


3. 56, Matt. 9. 13|(addition), Q. 


(zw): 


17. 5, Matt. ro. 28 
(uke 24; 
ei. 


(Matt. ro. 
ier — 
Luke 10, 
5, 6, Io- 

| 12 (9. 5) 
= Mark 

ee aeieiee 


13. 30, 








Remarks. 


repeated _identi- 
cally; so Justin. 


oblique and allu- 
sive, repeated in 
part similarly ; 
péper Tov veTov. 


combination. 


oblique and allu- 
sive. 

edpionere for evpy- 
ere in both. 

striking division 
of peculiarities 
of both Gospels. 

repeated diversely, 
allusive. 


allusive 
phrase. 


para- 


Justin, in part si- 
milarly, in part 
diversely. - 

Justin diversely. 


allusive merely. 


from LXX. 


c 


mixed __ peculi- 
arities, oblique 
and allusive. 


L 

mixed 
rities ; 
diversely. 


peculia- 
Justin 
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Exact. 


(M.) 


M. 3. 52, Matt. 11. 
28. 


(M.) 
(M. L.) 


M. 11. 33, Matt. 
12.42. 


(M. L.) 


M. 18. 15, Matt. 
13. 357: 

Mk. 

M. 


M. 3.52, Matt. 15. 
15 (om. pov), Q. 


(M.) 
M. 





Slightly variant. 


5» f{ Matt. 11.11. 
2 Vis Take DOs 


Variant. 


Remarks. 


12. 31, Matt. 1o./allusive merely. 


29, 30 (=Luke 
527 67): 


8. 6, Matt. 11. 25} (addition)}. 


(=Luke.x. 21). 


+19. 2, Matt. 12. 
26, Q. 


L927, Matt. 12: 
ae (lene. G: 
45), Q. 

(addition), Q. 


11. 33, Matt. r2. 
4% (=Luke 11. 
32), Q. 

M. 53, Matt. 13. 
16 (=Luke Io. 


24), TQ. 


19. 20, Mark 4. 34. 
OP, Watt. 13: 
39, Q 


17. 18, Matt. 16. 
16 (par.) 


Ep. Clem. 6, Matt. 
16. 19. 


3. 53, Matt. 17. 5 
(par.), Q. 


17. 7, Matt. 18. 10 
(v. 1.) 


aly. gle 
18. 4) Matt.11.27 
18. vt ( = Luke 
18.13} 10.22),Q. 
18. 202 
Matt. 15. 
21-28 
11.19 (=Mark 


7: 24-30). 


Ep. Clem. 2, Matt. 
16. Ig. 


12. 29, Matt. 18. 
7,Q 


allusive. 

perhaps from 
Matt. 21. 16. 

2 

| repeated  simi- 

| larly; cp. Jus- 

| tin, &c. 

L 

GAA Tov. 

narrative. 

Tovota Supopowwt- 


kioaa, 


allusive merely. 


ditto. 


addition (ta aya0a 
eAGety). 
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Exact. 
(E)3. Wl) Luke 
10. 7 (order) 
(= Matt.10.10). 


4 


L. 
IL. 


L. 
M. &. 4, 


14, Q. 
(M.) 


Matt. 22. 


(Mk.) 3. 55, Mark 


12, 27 (par.), Q. 
Mk. 3. 57, Mark 


12.29 (7puov).Q. 
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Slightly variant. 


+19. 2, Luke io. 
18. 
3. 54, Matt. 19. 8, 


4(=Mark to. 5, 
6), Q 


( \3. 18, Matt. 23. 2, 


M. 

L 
(M.) 
(Mk.) ( 
L. l 


3,Q 


11. 29, Matt. 23; 
idx 216} (Oy. 

3. 15, Mark 13. 2 
(par.), Q. 


Variant. 


9. 22, Luke Io. 20. 

17. 5, Luke 18. 6- 
8, Q. (?) 

19. 2, uz) 5d7€ mpd- 
pac To TOYNpe, 


Q. 
3. 53, Prophet like 


Moses, Q. 
17. 4 { Matt. 19 
18) tileyuoead 
18. 34 Mark to 
18.17 | 17; 18: 
3.57 | Luke 18. 
PG eatsh, 140): 





3. 63, Luke 19.5,9. 


8. 22, Matt. 22. 9, 


Vi Ue 
3.50( Matt. 22. 
2. ni} 29(= Mark 
18. 20012. 24), Q. 
3. 50, dua Ti ov 
voeiTe TO EvAO- 
Yyov THY ypapar; 


17..7, Mark 12. 30 
(= Matt. 22. 37). 


3. 18, Matt. 23. 13 
(= Luke 11.52). 
18. 15. 





3. 15, Matt. 24. 3 
(par.), Q. 
Luke 19. 43, Q. 


’ 
af 
| 
Hh: 
| 


Remarks. 


allusive merely. 


Cp. Eph. 4. 27. 





Cp. Acts 3. 22. 


sense more diver- 
gent than words. 


repeated simi- 
larly; cp. Jus- 
tin. 


J 
not quotation. 
allusive merely. 


simi- 


repeated 
larly. 


allusive. 


repeated similarly. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
16. 21, éoovra 
WevdaTdaToAo. 
(M.) 3. 60 (3. 64), Matt part repeated simi- 
245 45-50 (= larly. 
Luke1r2. 42-46). 
(M.) 3. 65, Matt. } 
25. 21 (=Luke 
LO. 07). 
(lu feed Be) 3. 61, Matt. 25.26,|? mixed  peculi- 
27 (=Luke 1g.| arities. 
PY, 732))\ 
2. 51, yiveabe 
3. 50 TpaTe (cra 
18. 205 SdxLpoe. 
M. 19. 2, Matt. 25./@AAn mov. Justin 
Ali @): similarly. 
L. iis 20; Luke 23. 


le 'ga-(val,); Q. 
| 17.7, Matt. 28. 19. |allusive. 

By far the greater part of the quotations in the 
Clementine Homilies are taken from the discourses, 
but some few have reference to the narrative. There 
can hardly be said to be any material difference from 
our Gospels, though several apocryphal sayings and 
some apocryphal details are added. Thus the Clemen- 
tine writer calls John a ‘Hemerobaptist,’ i.e. member 
ef a sect which practised daily baptism’. He talks 
about a rumour which became current in the reign of 
Tiberius about the ‘vernal equinox, that at the same 
season a king should arise in Judaea who should work 
miracles, making the blind to see, the Jame to walk, 
healing every disease, including leprosy, and raising the 
dead; in the incident of the Canaanite woman (whom, 
with Mark, he calls a Syrophoenician) he adds her name, 
‘Justa,’ and that of her daughter ‘Bernice ;’ he also limits 


! Or rather perhaps ‘morming baptism.’ (Cf. Lightfoot, Colosstans, 
p- 162sqq., where the meaning of the name and the character and relations 
of the sect are fully discussed). 
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the ministry of our Lord to one year’. Otherwise, with 
the exception of the sayings marked as without parallel, 
all of the Clementine quotations have a more or less 
close resemblance to our Gospels. 

We are struck at once by the small amount of exact 
coincidence, which is considerably less than that which is 
found in the quotations from the Old Testament. The 
proportion seems lower than it is, because many of the 
passages that have been entered in the above list do 
not profess to be quotations. Another phenomenon 
equally remarkable is the extent to which the writer 
of the Homilies has reproduced the peculiarities of par- 
ticular extant Gospels. So far from being a colourless 
text, as it is in some few places which present a parallel 
to our Synoptic Gospels, the Clementine version both 
frequently includes passages that are found only in some 
one of the canonical Gospels, and also, we may say 
usually, repeats the characteristic phrases by which one 
Gospel is distinguished from another. Thus we find 
that as many as eighteen passages reappear in the 
Homilies that are found only in St. Matthew; one of 
the extremely few that are found only in St. Mark; and 
six of those that are peculiar to St. Luke. Taking the 
first Gospel, we find that the Clementine Homilies con- 
tain (in an allusive form) the promises to the pure in 
heart ; as a quotation, with close resemblance, the pecu- 
liar precepts in regard to oaths; the special admonition 
to moderation of language which, as we have seen, seems 
proved to be Matthaean by the clause ro yap wepicoor 
tovtwy k.t.A.; With close resemblance, again, the direc- 
tions for secret prayer; identically, the somewhat re- 


1 Hom.3.05 1.19, -23 3 lil. 733-19. 15 xill. 7; xvios 
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markable phrase, dctre zpds pe Tavtes of Kom@vTes ; all 
but identically another phrase, also noteworthy, zaca 
guteia iv ovx edvrevoev 6 Tatnp [pov] 6 odvpavios exprCwOn- 
wetat; with a resemblance that is closer in the text of 
B (€v t@ ovpavs for év ovpavois), the saying respecting 
the angels who behold the face of the Father; iden- 
tically again, the text woddol kdrnrtol, ddtyou b€ exAExrol : 
in the shape of an allusion only, the wedding garment ; 
with near agreement, ‘the Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat.’ All these are passages found only in the 
first Gospel, and in regard to which there is just so 
much presumption that they had no large circulation 
among non-extant Gospels, as they did not find their 
way into the two other Gospels that have come down 
to us. 

There is, however, a passage that I have not men- 
tioned here which contains (if the canonical reading is 
correct) a strong indication of the use of our actual 
St. Matthew. The whole history of this passage is 
highly curious. In the chapter which contains so many 
parables the Evangelist adds, by way of comment, that 
this form of address was adopted in order ‘that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 
I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world. This is according to the received text, which 
attributes the quotation to ‘the prophet’ (61a 10d zpo- 
gyjrov). It is really taken from Ps. Ixxvii. 2, which is 
ascribed in the heading to Asaph, who, according to 
the usage of writers at this date, might be called a 
prophet, as he is in the Septuagint version of 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30. The phrase 6 zpodyjrns A€yex in quotations 
from the Psalms is not uncommon. The received reading 





sions: the first hand of the Sinaitic, however, and the 
valuable cursives 1 and 33 with the Aethiopic (a version 
on which not much reliance can be placed) and m. of 
the Old Latin (Mai’s ‘Speculum, presenting a mixed 
African text1), insert ‘Hoatov before rod mpogrjrov. It 
also appears that Porphyry alleged this as an instance 
of false ascription. Eusebius admits that it was found 
in some, though not in the most accurate MSS., and 
Jerome says that in his day it was still the reading 
of ‘many.’ 

All this is very fully and fairly stated in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion?” where it is maintained that “Hoaiov is the 
original reading. The critical question is one of great 
difficulty ; because, though the evidence of the Fathers 
is naturally suspected on account of their desire to 
explain away the mistake, and though we can easily 
imagine that the correction would be made very early 
and would rapidly gain ground, still the very great 
preponderance of critical authority is hard to get over, 
and as a rule Eusebius seems to be trustworthy in his 
estimate of MSS. Tischendorf (in his texts of 1864 
and 1869) is, I believe, the only critic of late who has 
admitted ‘Hoatov into the text. 

The false ascription may be easily paralleled; as 
in Mark i. 2, Matt. xxvii. 9, Justin, Dial..c. Tryph. 28 
(where a passage of Jeremiah is quoted as Isaiah), &c. 


1 So Tregelles expressly (Introduction, p. 240), after Wiseman ; Scrivener 
(Introd., p. 308) adds(?); M/‘Clellan classes with ‘Italic Family’ (p. 
Ixxiii). [On returning to this passage I incline rather more definitely to 
regard the reading ‘Hoatov, from the group in which it is found, as an early 
Alexandrine corruption. Still the Clementine writer may have had it 
before him.] 


° ii. p. 10 sqq. 
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The relation of the Clementine and of the canonical 
quotations to each other and to the Septuagint will be 


represented thus :— 
Clem. Hom. xviii. 15. 
Kat tov “Hoatav eizeiv’ "Avoliéw 
TO oTdua pov ev tapaBoXais Kai 
eEepevEouar Kekpupueva amo KaTa- 


Bodns Kdopov. 


Matt, xiii. 35. 
"Ores mAnpeby oO pyOev dia 
[“Hoaiov?] rod mpopyrou deyou- 
tos “Avoi&m é€v mapaBodais To 


; 
oTopa pov, epevEouat Kexpuppeva 


azo KataBodns KOT LOU [om. K6o LOU 
a few of the best MSS.] 
EXX. 2s, IRxvile2: 


I - : , ~ 
"AvotS ev mapaBodais TO ordpa pov, POcyEouat mpoBdAnpata dn’ apyns. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ contends for 
the reading “Hoatov, and yet does not see in the Cle- 
mentine passage a quotation from St. Matthew. He 
argues, with a strange domination by modern ideas, 
that the quotation cannot be from St. Matthew because 
of the difference of context, and declares it to be ‘very 
probable that the passage with its erroneous reference 
was derived by both from another and common source.’ 
Surely it is not necessary to go back to the second 
century to find parallels for the use of ‘proof texts’ 
without reference to the context; but, as we have seen, 
context counts for little or nothing in these early quo- 
tations,—verbal resemblance is much more important. 
The supposition of a common earlier source for both 
the Canonical and the Clementine text seems to me 
quite out of the question. There can be little doubt 
that the reference to the Psalm is due to the first 
Evangelist himself. Precisely up to this point he goes 
hand in hand with St. Mark, and the quotation is intro- 
duced in his own peculiar style and with his own pecu- 
liar formula, d7ms tAnpwO7 7d pyOév. 
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I must, however, again repeat that the surest crite- 
rion of the use of a Gospel is to be sought in the 
presence of phrases or turns of expression which are 
shown to be characteristic and distinctive of that Gospel 
by a comparison with the synopsis of the other Gospels. 
This criterion can be abundantly applied in the case 
of the Clementine Homilies and St. Matthew. I will 
notice a little more at length some of the instances 
that have been marked in the above table. Let us 
first take the passage which has a parallel in Matt. v. 18 
and in Luke xvi. 17. The three versions will stand 
thus :— 

Clem. Hom. iii. 51. 


Matt. v. 18. EGP CL. Cui? Luke xvi. 17. 
"Apny yap A€éyw tptv? = ‘O_ ovpavds Kal 7 yn Evxorarepov dé éott, 


€ws dv mapeAOn 6 ov'pa- mapedcvoorrat, lata év Tov odpavor Kal THY HY 
vos kai ) yi i@ta év i) 7) pia Kepaia ov pur) Tap- TapeAOeiv, 7} TOU vopov 
pla Kepata ov pa) map- €On amd Tov yvdpou play Kepaiay TecEl. 
Oy azo Tod vopov, €os [Ep. Pet. adds rodro 
ay qwavra yevnrat. dé elpynker, iva ra wavra 

yevnrat|. 

It will be seen that in the Clementines the passage 
is quoted twice over, and each time with the variation 
mapedevoorrat for €ws dv mapeAOn. The author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ argues from this that he is quoting 
from another Gospel’. No doubt the fact does tell, 
so far as it goes, in that direction, but it is easy to 
attach too much weight to it. The phenomenon of 
repeated variation may be even said to be a common 
one in some writers. Dr. Westcott” has adduced ex- 
amples from Chrysostom, and they would be as easy 
to find in Epiphanius or Clement of Alexandria, where 


2 iis ps 2 * Preface to the fourth edition of Canon, p. xxxii. 
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we can have no doubt that the canonical Gospels are 
being quoted. A slight and natural turn of expression 
such as this easily fixes itself in the memory. The 
author also insists that the passage in the Gospel quoted 
in the Clementines ended with the word voyov; but I 
think it may be left to any impartial person to say 
whether the addition in the Epistle of Peter does not 
naturally point to a termination such as is found in 
the first canonical Gospel. Our critic seems unable to 
free himself from the standpoint (which he represents 
ably enough) of the modern Englishman, or else is 
little familiar with the fantastic trains and connections 
of reasoning which are characteristic of the Clementines. 

Turning from these objections and comparing the 
Clementine quotation first with the text of St. Matthew 
and then with that of St. Luke, we cannot but be struck 
with its very close resemblance to the former and with 
the wide divergence of the latter. The passage is one 
where almost every word and syllable might easily and 
naturally be altered —as the third Gospel shows that 
they have been altered—and yet in the Clementines 
almost every peculiarity of the Matthaean version has 
been retained. 

Another quotation which shows the delicacy of these 
verbal relations is that which corresponds to Matt. vi. 32 
(= Luke xii. 30) :— 


Matt. vi. 32. Clem. Hom. iii. 55. Luke xii. 30. 
Oide yap 6 warHp [egy] Oider yap 6 ‘Ypav b€ 6 marnp 
tpav 6 ovpdnos, drt raTip tpav 6 ovipduos oldey Ste xpytere ToOv- 
xpytere TovTwy andv- Gre xpytere TovT@v d- Tar. 
Tov, TavT@V, mply avTov 
a&i@onre (cp. Matt. 
vi. 8). 
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The natural inference from the exactness of this 
coincidence with the language of Matthew as com- 
pared with Luke, is not neutralised by the paraphrastic 
addition from Matt. vi. 8, because such additions and 
combinations, as will have been seen from our table 
of quotations from the Old Testament, are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The quotation of Matt. v. 45 (=Luke vi. 35) is a good 
example of the way in which the pseudo-Clement deals 
with quotations. The passage is quoted as often as 
four times, with wide difference and indeed complete 
confusion of text. It is impossible to determine what 
text he really had before him; but through all this 
confusion there is traceable a leaning to the Matthaean 
type rather than the Lucan, ([6] zar[ijp 6] ev [rots] odpa- 
vots ... Tov HAvoy avTov avaréAAer ent Gyabovs Kat Tovnpods). 
It does, however, appear that he had some such phrase 
as veTov déper or Tmapéxer for Bpéxet, and in one of his 
quotations he has the yivec@e ayaoi (for xpyorot) kat 
olktippoves of Justin. Justin, on the other hand, cer- 
tainly had Spexe. 

The, in any case, paraphrastic quotation or quota- 
tions which find a parallel in Matt. vii. 13, 14 and Luke 
xiii. 24 are important as seeming to indicate that, if 
not taken from our Gospel, they are taken from another 
in a later stage of formation. The characteristic Mat- 
thaean expressions orev and re6Aypern are retained, but 
the distinction between zvAn and 6é6ds has been lost, and 
both the epithets are applied indiscriminately to dd¢és. 

In the narrative of the confession of Peter, which 
belongs to the triple synopsis, and is assigned by Ewald 
to the ‘Collection of Discourses?,’ by Weiss* and 


1 Evang lien, p. 31. * Das Marcus-evangelium, p. 282. 
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HW tSat 


Holtzmann? to the original Gospel of St. Mark, the 
Clementine writer follows Matthew alone in the phrase 
Sd ef 6 vids Tot CSvros Oeod. The synoptic parallels 
are— 


Mait. xvi. 16. Mark viii. 29. Luke ix. 20. 

Sv ef 6 Xpuards, 6 Sv ef 6 Xpuords. Tov Xpworoy Tov 
vids TOU Oecd Tov Cav- Gecov. 
Tos. 


Holtzmann and Weiss seem to agree (the one ex- 
plicitly, the other implicitly) in taking the words 6 vios 
Tod Ocod tov (Gvros as an addition by the first Evangelist 
and as not a part of the text of the original document. 
In that case there would be the strongest reason to 
think that the pseudo-Clement had made use of the 
canonical Gospel. Ewald, however, we may infer, from 
his assigning the passage to the ‘Collection of Dis- 
courses, regards it as presented by St. Matthew most 
nearly in its original form, of which the other two 
synoptic versions would be abbreviations. If this were 
so, it would then be fosszd/e that the Clementine quo- 
tation was made directly from the original document 
or from a secondary document parallel to our first 
Gospel. The question that is opened out as to the 
composition of. the Synoptics is one of great difficulty 
and complexity. In any case there is a balance of 
probability, more or less decided, in favour of the 
reference to our present Gospel. 

Another very similar instance occurs in the next 
section of the synoptic narrative, the Transfiguration. 
Here again the Clementine Homilies insert a phrase 


1 Synopt. Ev. p. 193. 
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which is only found in St. Matthew, [Oérés éoriy pov 6 
Ewald 
and Holtzmann say nothing about the origin of this 
phrase; Weiss’ thinks it is probably due to the first 
Evangelist. In that case there would be an all but 
conclusive proof—in any case there will be a presump- 


vids 6 ayatnrés|, «is dv (ev @ Matt.) nvdcxyoa. 


tion—that our first Gospel has been followed. 
But one of the most interesting, as well as the clearest, 
indications of the use of the first Synoptic is derived 


from the discourse directed against the Pharisees. 


It 


will be well to give the parallel passages in full :— 


Matt, xxii. 25, 26. 
Oval ty ypappa- 
Tels Kal Papioaton, vro- 
, iJ , 
Kpitai, OTe Kabapicere 
oo» a ' 
To €Ewbev Tov ToTNpLov 
Kal THS TapoWioos, €ow- 
‘ , > c 
Bev d€ yepovow €& dp- 
mayns Kai ddikias. Pa- 
pirate rupné, kabapicov 
mpO@rov TO evTds TOD 
ToTnplov Kal THS Tapo- 
, ow i \ 
Widos, iva yevntae kat 


\ > A > ~~ , 
TO exTOs avT@Y KaGapor. 


Clem. Hom. Xi. 29. 
Oval ipiv ypappareis 
kal Papicaiot, UToxpirat, 
? ’ = 
Gru KaOapicere TOU To0- 
Tnpiov Kal THs mapoWi- 
dos 70 €Ewbev, Erwbev 
@a- 


puraie TUPpAE, Kabdprov 


>. /, cr 
Oe yewet pumrous. 


n a Ud 
mp@tov tov ToTNpLov 
n~ y 
kat THs Tapo\idos Td 
gowbev, va yevntar Kat 

éowber, iva yevntat k 


A + > lal , 
ra €€@ avtov Kabapa. 


Luke Xi. 39. 
Nov wpets ot Papi- 
caion TO e€&wbev Tod 
Tmotnpiov Kal Tov miva- 
kos kaOapifere, TO Oe 
ecabev ipav yemer dp- 
mays Kal  movnpias. 

ay 2 c , 
Adpoves ovx 6 moinoas 

A . A ” 
70 ¢Eabev Kal TO Evo- 


Gev eroinge ; 


Here there is a very remarkable transition in the first 
Gospel from the plural to the singular in the sudden 
turn of the address, Papicaie ture. This derives no 
countenance from the third Gospel, but is exactly re- 
produced in the Clementine Homilies, which follow 
closely the Matthaean version throughout. 

We may defer for the present the notice of a few 
passages which with a more or less close resemblance 


1 Das Marcus-evangelium, p. 295. 
Pp 
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to St. Matthew also contain some of the peculiarities of 
st, Luke. 

Taking into account the whole extent to which the 
special peculiarities of the first Gospel reappear in the 
Clementines, I think we shall be left in little doubt 
that that Gospel has been actually used by the writer. 

The peculiar features of our present St. Mark are 
known to be extremely few, yet several of these are 
also found in the Clementine Homilies. In the quota- 
tion Mark x. 5, 6 (= Matt. xix. 8, 4) the order of Mark 
is followed, though the words are more nearly those of 
Matthew. In the divergent quotation Mark xii. 24 
(= Matt. xxii. 29) the Clementines, with Mark, in- 
troduce 6a totro. The concluding clause of the dis- 
cussion about the Levirate marriage stands (according 
to the best readings) thus :— 


Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 27. Luke xx. 38. 
Ove é€oTw 6 Geds Ovk €oTLv Geds vex- Ocds Oé€ ovK €or 
vexkpov, G\Ad (@vT@v. pov, adddAa CovTor. vexkpov, adda favTov. 


Clem. Hom. iii. 55. 


Ovk cot Ocds vexpay, adda (avTav. 


Here @eds is in Mark and the Clementines a predicate, 
in Matthew the subject. In the introduction to the 
Eschatological discourse the Clementines approach more 
nearly to St. Mark than to any other Gospel: “Opare 
(BA€mers, Mark) ras (weyddas, Mark) oikodopas tavras ; aunv 
ipiv A€yw (as Matt.) AiOos emt ALOov ov pip apeOn Bde, ds od 
pa) (as Mark) xadaipe0) (karadvO7, Mark; other Gospels, 
future), Instead of ras olkodouas tavtas the other Gospels 
have tatra—ratra mavta. 

But there are two stronger cases than these. The 
Clementines and Mark alone have the opening clause 

N 
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of the quotation from Deut. vi. 4, ”Axove, "Iopand, Kuptos 
6 cos juGv Kipios cis eotiv. In the synopsis of the first 
Gospel this is omitted (Matt. xxii. 37). There is a 
variation in the Clementine text, which for jyév, has, 
according to Dressel, sov, and according to Cotelier, ddr. 
Both these readings however are represented among the 
authorities for the canonical text: ov is found in c 
(Codex Colbertinus, one of the best copies of the Old 
Latin), in the Memphitic and Aethiopic versions, and 
in the Latin Fathers Cyprian and Hilary ; iuév (vester) 
has the authority of the Viennese fragment i, another 
representative of the primitive African form of the Old 
Ratin + 

The objection to the inference that the quotation is 
made from St. Mark, derived from the context in which 
it appears in the Clementines, is really quite nugatory. 
It is true that the quotation is addressed to those ‘who 
were beguiled to imagine many gods,’ and that ‘there 
is no hint of the assertion of many gods in the Gospel ?;’ 
but just as little hint is there of the assertion ‘that God 
is evil’ in the quotation jj pe Aéyete Gyadov just before. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
Gospel from which the Clementines quote would contain 
any such assertion. In this particular case the mode of 
quotation cannot be said to be very unscrupulous ; but 
even if it were more so we need not go back to antiquity 
for parallels: they are to be found in abundance in any 


1 A friend has kindly extracted for me, from Holmes and Parsons, the 
authorities for the Septuagint text of Deut. vi. 4. For gov there are 
‘Const. App. 219, 354, 355; Ignat. Epp. 104,112; Clem. Al. 68, 718 ; 
Chrys. i. 482 et saepe, al.’ For ¢uus, ‘Iren. (int.), Tert., Cypr., Ambr., 
Anonym. ap. Aug., Gaud., Brix., Alii Latini’ No authorities for tpov. 
Was the change first introduced into the text of the New Testament ? 

2A Sede. sep ede be 
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ordinary collection of proof texts of the Church Cate- 
chism or of the Thirty-nine Articles, or in most works 
of popular controversy. I must confess to my surprise 
that such an objection could be made by an experienced 
critic. 

Credner ! gives the last as the one decided approxima- 
tion to our second Gospel, apparently overlooking the 
minor points mentioned above; but, at the time when 
he wrote, the concluding portion of the Homilies, which 
contains the other most striking instance, had not yet 
been published. With regard to this second instance, I 
must express my agreement with Canon Westcott ” 
against the author of ‘Supernatural Religion. The pas- 
sage stands thus in the Clementines and the Gospel :— 


Clem. Hom. xix. 20. Mark iv. 34. 
Awd Kat Tots adrod pabnrais Kar’ ... Kar iiav S€ trois pa@nrais 
tdiav erédve THs Tav oipavay Bact- _adov ewéeAvev Tavta (COMPpare IV. 
Aelas Ta pvortnpia. LI, tpiv To pvotnprov dedorat THs 


Bacvdelas Tod Ccov). 


The canonical reading, rots paInrais adtot, rests chiefly 
upon Western authority (D, b, c, e, f, Vulg.) with 
A, I, 33, &c. and is adopted by Tregelles—it should 
be noted before the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
The true reading is probably that which appears in 
this MS. along with B, C, L, A, tots tdfous padnrais. 
We have however already seen the leaning of the 
Clementines for Western readings. 

When we compare the synopsis of St. Mark and 
St. Matthew together we should be inclined to set 
this down as a very decided instance of quotation. 
from the former. The only circumstance that detracts 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 326. 2 On the Canon, p. 261, n. 2. 
N 2 
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from the certainty of this conclusion is that a quotation 
had been made just before which is certainly not from 
our canonical Gospels, 7a puoripia euoi Kal Tots viots TOU 
olkov pou gvddtare. This is rightly noted in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.’ All that we can say is that it is a 
drawback—it is just a makeweight in the opposite 
scale, as suggesting that the second quotation may be 
also from an apocryphal Gospel; but it does not by 
any means serve to counterbalance the presumption 
that the quotation is canonical. The coincidence of 
language is very marked. The peculiar compound 
eztAv@ occurs only once besides (éziAvois also once) in 
the whole of the New Testament, and not at all in the 
Gospels. 

With the third Gospel also there are coincidences. 
-Of the passages peculiar to this Gospel the Clementine 
writer has the fall of Satan (rov wovnpdv, Clem.) like 
lightning from heaven, ‘rejoice that your names are 
written in the book of life’ (expanded with evident 
freedom), the unjust judge, Zacchaeus, the circumvallation 
of Jerusalem, and the prayer, for the forgiveness of the 
Jews, upon the cross. It is unlikely that these passages, 
which are wanting in all our extant Gospels, should have 
had any other source than our third Synoptic. The 
‘circumvallation’ (eptxapaxacovow Clem., repiSadrovow 
xdpaxa Luke) is especially important, as it is probable, 
and believed by many critics, that this particular detail 
was added by the Evangelist after the event. The 
parable of the unjust judge, though reproduced with 
something of the freedom to which we are accustomed 
in patristic narrative quotations both from the Old and 
New Testament, has yet remarkable similarities of style 
and diction (6 xpirjs ths dduKias, Toujoes THY exdlknow TOY 
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Bodvrwy mpds adbtoy iyucpas Kal vuxtds, Aéyw tyiv, moujrer . . 
€v TaxXeL). 

We have to add to these another class of peculiarities 
which occur in places where the synoptic parallel has 
been preserved. Thus in the Sermon on the Mount we 
find the following :— 


Matt. vii. 21. Clem. Hom. viii. 7. Luke vi. 46. 

Ov mas 6 héeyov pot, Ti pe Nevers’ Kupte, Ti O€ pe kadeire Ki- 
Kupte, Kupie, eicehev- Kupte, kat od moteis a pte, Kupre, kat ov srot- 
Getai eis THY Bacielav Eeyo ; €ite d Neyo 5 
TOY ovpavav, GA’ 6 

ca A , Sed 
mov TO O2dnpa Tov 
matpds fou TOU ev ov- 


pavots. 


This is one of a class of passages which form the crzces 
of Synoptic criticism. It is almost equally difficult to 
think and not to think that both the canonical parallels 
are drawn from the same original. The great majority 
of German critics maintain that they are, and most of 
these would seek that original in the ‘Spruchsammlung’ 
or ‘ Collection of Discourses’ by the Apostle St. Matthew. 
This is usually (though not quite unanimously) held to 
have been preserved most intact in the first Gospel. 
But if so, the Lucan version represents a wide deviation 
from the original, and precisely in proportion to the 
extent of that deviation is the probability that the Cle- 
mentine quotation is based upon it. The more the 
individuality of the Evangelist has entered into the 
form given to-the saying the stronger is the presump- 
tion that his work lay before the writer of the Cle- 
mentines. In any case the difference between the 
Matthaean and Lucan versions shows what various 
shapes the synoptic tradition naturally assumed, and 
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makes it so much the less likely that the coincidence 
between St. Luke and the Clementines is merely acci- 
dental. 

Another similar case, in which the issue is presented 
very clearly, is afforded by the quotation, ‘ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’ 


Matt. x, ii. Clem. Hom. iii. 71. 
"A€wos yap 6 epyatns bre | 


- A > ~ > » / , c > is a col > - 
TNS tpopis auTOuU €0- a&Los €OTL O epyaTns THS TOV puaGod avuTou 


Luke x. 4. 
[Aoyerdpevor "Aéwos yap 6 épyd- 


, a a > ~ > 
TU. TOU pucOov avTon ; €oTi. 


Here, if the Clementine writer had been following the 
first Gospel, he would have had tpopijs and not pucdod ; 
and the assumption that there was here a non-extant 
Gospel coincident with St. Luke is entirely gratuitous 
and, to an extent, improbable. 

Besides these, it will be seen, by the tables given above, 
that there are as many as eight passages in which the 
peculiarities not only of one but of both Gospels (the 
first and third) appear simultaneously. Perhaps it may 
be well to give examples of these before we make any 
comment upon them. We may thus take— 


Matt, vii. 9-11. 
* cn 
H tis eorw e& tay 
" A Pay planes 
avOpwros, ov €ay aitn- 
is eX > FA 
an 6 vids avToU aptor, 
ut) AiGov emidwooet ad- 
~ A 3A > ‘ > 
TO; kal eav ixOvy ai- 
c 


u 
THON py Opi emidaces 


tay > a ¢€ - 

aQUuT@; € UUY vLELS 
‘ + wy 

Tovnpol ovTes oLoaTe 


Sépara ayaba diddvat 
Tols TEKVOLS DMOY, TOT@ 


padrov 6 maTHp Upav 


Clem. Hom. iii. 56. 
U Pod ( » 
Twa airnoer vios ap- 
Tov, py AiGov emdacet 
> ate YN Nem 60 . 
auT® , 7) Kat tx UY Qi- 
, ,om” ? , 
THTEL, pry OC eTUOacet 
eae > > ¢ - 
avT@ ; et ovv tpets, 
‘ »” ” 
Tovnput ovtes, oldare 
Odpara dyaba Siddvar 
TOls TEKVOLS UaV, TOT® 
a id ‘ c cal 
paddov 6 maTnp pay 
c > U3 , > 
6 ovpdvos dover aya- 


6a Trois airovpevois av- 


Luke Xi, 11-13. 
Tiva b€ €€ tua tov 
, , 
matépa aitnoer 6 vids 
aiprov, py Aiov em- 
D Ta i Aare 
dao ait@; i} Kai iy- 
6% Nn > \ > 68 
uv, py avtTt ixOvos 
5d > , ae a 
odw emdaoe ato, 7) 
WV 2D Laws bed \ 
kal edv aitnon wév, par) 
emidooer aitT@ okdp- 
a > > c cr 
muov; ef ovv wes, 
Tovnpol viTapxorTes, ol- 


dare Sdpata dyaba bi- 
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Matt. vii. 9-11. Clem. Hom. iii. 56. 


La See at ; a ‘s 7 p 
6 ev Tuls ovpavois OHoeL TOY Kai Tots mMoLlovoLY Odvat Tots TEKVOLS Umar, 


Luke Xi. 11-13. 
ayaa Tots aitovow at- TO OéAnpa adrou ; do@ padXov 6 p 6 

y aitovow av éAnp ov; 76o@ padNov 6 TaTHp 6 
TOV ; e& ovpavov dace mved- 
pa dywoyv Tots airovow 


Cie Wd 
auTov , 


In the earlier part of this quotation the Clementine 
writer seems to follow the third Gospel (riva airjoa, 7 
cai); in the later part the first (omission of the antithesis 
between the egg and the scorpion, dvres, d0ce dyad). 
The two Gospels are combined against the Clementines 
in e€ tjudv and the simpler tois aitovow adrov. 

The second example shall be— 


Matt. x. 28. 

Kat py poBecicde 
amo TOV aTOKTELVOVTOV 
TO g@pma, THY Oe Wuyny 
pI) 


Kreivat’ 


Suvapevav amo- 
hoBeicbe de 
paddouv tov duvdpevov 
‘ \ ‘ a 
kal wWuxiv Kat odpa 


> 4 > id 
amroheoae Ev yeevyn. 


Clem. Hom. xviii. 5. 
Mn oBnOnre and 


TOU @moxTelvovTos TO 
copa, TH O€ WuxR py 
Ouvapevou Te Tomoat’ 
poBynOnre tov Suvdpe- 
vov kat capa Kal Yuyiy 
eis TY yeevvav TOU TU- 
pos Badreiv. Nai, eyo 
piv, Tovroy PoBnOnre. 


Lhe xi ORS 5. 

Mn oBnOjre amo 
TOV UTOKTELVOVT@Y TO 
oOpa Kal peta TavTa 
pl) €XOVT@Y TrEpLooOTE- 
pov Te Toca, vTo0- 
deiEw de tu twa o- 
BnOnre oBnOnre rov 
peta TO d7oKreivar €- 
xovra e€ovolay éuBa- 
Ae eis Thy yeevvay" 
vai, Neyo vplv, TOUTOV 


hoBnénre. 


In common with Matthew the Clementines have 77) 6¢€ 
yx (acc. Matt.) .. dvvapevov (-wv Matt.), and duvdpevor 
Kal cpa Kal Woxrpy (in inverted order, Matt.) ; in common 
with Luke pi) poBybire, re moujoa, [eu]Badreiv eis, and the 
clause vai x.t.4. The two Gospels agree against the 
Clementines in the plural rév dzoxrewdvtor. 
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One more longer quotation :— 


Matt. xxiv. 45-51- 
Tis dpa €otiv 6 m- 
ards Sovdos kai ppovt- 
a 
pos, Ov KaTéoTnoEY O 
vA ~ ~ 
KUpios avTou emt Tis 
if a a 
Gepameias avtTov Tov 
Sodvat avrois THY Tpo- 
iy ev Kaip@; pakd- 
c “ , - “ 
ptos 6 Sovdos eketvos ov 
> ‘ e , > x 
eAOav 6 KUptos avTod 
cUPNOEL OUT® ToLovvTa 
> y 
... Eav 6€ etry 6 ka- 
Kos SutvAos ekeivos ev 
: Mea dion® 
T™) Kap0la avTov" xpo- 
, ¢ , ‘ 
vices ov 6 Kuplos, kal 
y+ , ‘ 
apéntat TUmTELY TUUS 
‘ > A“ > 
auvdovhous avTov e€o- 
Oin Sé kal mivn pera 
in Se Kat wivyn pet 
cal , a c 
Tav peOvdvTav, n&er 6 
, “~ , > ‘ 
Kuptos Tov OovdAov Exel- 
Sia Le , ec > 
VOU €V EPA 7) OV TpOT- 
~ > a 
Soxa kal ev Gpa 7 ov 
yweoke, Kat Od.xoTO- 
, , 
pnoet avrov Kal TO pe- 
pos avtov peta Tay 


c c , 
Umokpitay Oynoet. 


Clem. Hom. iii. 60. 
yip Bovdy 


pakaplos 


Ocov 
> ’ 
avabdetkvuTat 
c a > - a 
6 avOpwmos exeivos ov 

U ¢ 
KaTaoTnoeL O KUpLos 
> Calin New | a , 
avtou ent THs Oeparreras 
~~ , c - 
TOY TUYOOVA@Y aUTOU, 

“a s > - \ 
Tov O.ddvat avTots Tas 

‘4 > - > col 
Tpodas ev Katp@ avTov, 
> , ‘ , 
ptt) Evvoovpevov Kat de- 
lol , 
yovra ev tH Kapoia av- 

a. / ¢ e 4 
TOU" xpoviger O KuUpLos 
pov é€dOeiv? kal apén- 

, 
Tal TUMTEW TOUS, TUD- 

, Aa 
SovAovs avTov, ecbiav 

/ 
Kal Tivev peta TE Trop- 
Pin ats ; i kok 
vev Kal peOvdvT@y" Kat 
o c , a , 
née 6 KUptos TOU Oov- 
> UG > ¢ i > 
Rov ekelvou ev @pa 7) ov 
= Ne eee € , 
mpoodoka Kal €v npéepa 
i > UG x 6 
7 Ov ywaoket, Kal Ou- 
; 
xoTounoe. avTov, Kal 

; x ee, 

TO GMLGTOUY avTOU peE- 
\ - iy 
pos peta TOv vmroKpl- 


cod , 
Tay Once. 
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Luke xii. 42-45. 
Tis dpa eot 6 m- 
| > , ‘ / 
o70s oikovdpos Kat ppo- 
vipos, Ov KaTaoTHTEL O 
P bY gin , 
KUptos em THs Oepameias 
> a ~ , > 
avtov, Tov diddvar ev 
ae ; 
Kalp@ TO OLTOMETPLOV ; 
P oid say 
prakaptos 6 OovAos ekei- 
a > \ e ¢ 
vos, Oy ehOay 6 KUpLos 
avTov eupnmet TowovvTa 
7 > wn 
ovrws ... Eay O€ etn 
c Lo) ’ ~ > ~ 
6 SovAos exeivos ev TH 
, > - ‘ 
kapdia airov: xpovi¢er 
Ld 4 , a” . 
6 KUpids pov epxeoOat 
» 
ap&nrat 


cal A 
jTatoas Kal 


, 
kal TUTTE 


TOUS Tas 
a7 > , 
matdickas, eoOiew Te 


\ , s 7 

kal ive Kat pev- 
am c 7 

oxecOarr HEet 6 KUpLOS 

~ , > ‘ > 
tov SovAouv éxeivou ev 
c ¢ e > - 
Epa 7) OV mpoodoka, 

Ay e ey > ' 
kal ev Span ov ywo- 
oKket, Kai Otyorounoes 
avtov Kal TO pepos av- 
TOU peTa TOY aricTev 


Onoee. 


I have given this passage in full, in spite of its length, 
because it is interesting and characteristic; it might 
indeed almost be said to be typical of the passages, not 
only in the Clementine Homilies, but also in other 
writers like Justin, which present this relation of double 


similarity to two of the Synoptics. 


It should be noticed 


that the passage in the Homilies is not introduced 
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strictly as a quotation but is interwoven with the text. 
On the other hand, it should be mentioned that the 
opening clause, Makdpios . . . cuvdovAovs adrod, recurs 
identically about thirty lines lower down. We observe 
that of the peculiarities of the first Synoptic the Cle- 
mentines have dod\c¢s (olkovduos, Luke), | 6 kvptos | aitod, tiv 
tpopyv (ras tpopas, Clem.; Luke, characteristically, 70 
orouetpiov), the order of év Kkaipa, tovs avvdotvAovs aiTov 
(rods Taidas Kal Tas Tadioxas, Luke), wera... weOvdv7wv, and 
tmokpitov for azicrwr. Of the peculiarities of the third 
Synoptic the Clementines reproduce the future «xa7a- 
atyoet, the present didcva, the insertion of eAGetv (EpyerOar, 
Luke) after ypovife., the order of the words in this 
clause, and a trace of the word dziotwv in 7d amiorovr 
avtov pepos. The two Gospels support each other in 
most of the places where the Clementines depart from 
them, and especially in the two verses, one of which is 
paraphrased and the other omitted. 

Now the question arises, What is the origin of this 
phenomenon of double resemblance? It may be caused 
in three ways: either it may proceed from alternate 
quoting of our two present Gospels; or it may proceed 
from the quoting of a later harmony of those Gospels ; 
or, lastly, it may proceed from the quotation of a 
document earlier than our two Synoptics, and contain- 
ing both classes of peculiarities, those which have been 
dropped in the first Gospel as well as those which have 
been dropped in the third, as we find to be frequently 
the case with St. Mark. 

Either of the first two of these hypotheses will clearly 
suit the phenomena; but they will hardly admit of the 
third. It does indeed derive a very slight countenance 
from the repetition of the language of the last quotation: 
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this repetition, however, occurs at too short an interval 
to be of importance. But the theory that the Cle- 
mentine writer is quoting from a document older than 
the two Synoptics, and indeed their common original, 
is excluded by the amount of matter that is common 
to the two Synoptics and either not found at all or 
found variantly in the Clementines. The coincidence 
between the Synoptics, we may assume, is derived from 
the fact that they both drew from a common original. 
The phraseology in which they agree is in all pro- 
bability that of the original document itself. If there- 
fore this phraseology is wanting in the Clementine 
quotations they are not likely to have been drawn 
directly from the document which underlies the Synop- 
tics. This conclusion too is confirmed by particulars. 
In the first quotation we cannot set down quite 
positively the Clementine expansion of. rots airotdow adrov 
as a later form, though it most probably is so. But 
the strange and fantastic phrase in the last quotation, 
TO AmLoTOGY avTOU pepos peTa TGV UroKpLiToV Once, is almost 
certainly a combination of the tmoxpirév of Matthew 
with a distorted reminiscence of the az/orwy of Luke. 
We have then the same kind of choice set before us 
as in the case of Justin. Either the Clementine writer 
quotes our present Gospels, or else he quotes some 
other composition later than them, and which implies 
them. In other words, if he does not bear witness to 
our Gospels at first hand, he does so at second hand, 
and by the interposition of a further intermediate stage. 
It is quite possible that he may have had access to 
such a tertiary document, and that it may be the same 
which is the source of his apocryphal quotations: that 
he did draw from apocryphal sources, partly perhaps 
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oral, but probably in the main written, there can, I 
think, be little doubt. Neither is it easy to draw the 
line and say exactly what quotations shall be referred 
to such sources and what shall not. The facts do not 
permit us to claim the exclusive use of the canonical 
Gospels. But that they were used, mediately or im- 
mediately and toa greater or less degree, is, I believe, 
beyond question. 


CHAPTER. Vie 
BASILIDES AND VALENTINUS. 


STILL following the order of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ 
we pass with the critic to another group of heretical 
writers in the earlier part of the second century. In 
Basilides the Gnostic we have the first of a chain of 
writers who, though not holding the orthodox tradition 
of doctrine, yet called themselves Christians (except 
under the stress of persecution) and used the Christian 
books—whether or to what extent the extant documents 
of Christianity we must now endeavour to determine. 

Basilides carries us back to an early date in point of 
time. He taught at Alexandria in the reign of Hadrian 
(117-137 A.D.). Hippolytus expounds at some length, 
and very much in their own words, the doctrines of 
Basilides and his school. There is a somewhat similar 
account by Epiphanius, and more incidental allusions in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 

The notices that have come down to us of the writings 
of Basilides are confusing. Origen says that ‘he had the 
effrontery to compose a Gospel and call it by his own 
name!,’ Eusebius quotes from Agrippa Castor, a con- 
temporary and opponent from the orthodox side, a state- 


1 Hom. 1. in Lucam. 
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ment that ‘he wrote four and twenty books (presumably 
of commentary) upon the Gospel’ Clement of Alex- 
andria gives rather copious extracts from the twenty- 
third of these books, to which he gave the name of 
‘lexepetics. 

Tischendorf assumes, in a manner that is not quite so 
‘arbitrary and erroneous *’ as his critic seems to sup- 
pose, that this Commentary was upon our four Gospels. 
It is not altogether clear how far Eusebius is using the 
words of Agrippa Castor and how far his own. If the 
latter, there can be no doubt that he understood the 
statement of Agrippa Castor as Tischendorf understands 
his, i.e. as referring to our present Gospels; but sup- 
posing his words to be those of the earlier writer, it is 
possible that, coming from the orthodox side, they may 
have been used in the sense which Tischendorf attri- 
butes to them. There can be no question that Irenaeus 
used 70 evayyéAuov for the canonical Gospels collectively, 
and Justin Martyr may ferhaps have done so. Tischen- 
dorf himself does not maintain that it refers to our 
Gospels exclusively. Practically the statements in regard 
to the Commentary of Basilides lead to nothing. 

Neither does it appear any more clearly what was the 
nature of the Gospel that Basilides wrote. The term 
evayyeAvoy had a technical metaphysical sense in the 
Basilidian sect and was used to designate a part of 
the transcendental Gnostic revelations. The Gospel 
of Basilides may therefore, as Dr. Westcott suggests, 
reasonably enough, have had a philosophical rather than 
a historical character. The author of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion’ censures Dr. Westcott for this suggestion *, but a 


LAE EAN ere 2 Strom. iv. 12. 
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few pages further on he seems to adopt it himself, though 
he applies it strangely to the language of Eusebius or 
Agrippa Castor and not to Basilides’ own work. 

In any case Hippolytus expressly says that, after 
the generation of Jesus, the Basilidians held ‘the other 
events in the life of the Saviour followed as they are 
written in the Gospels’’ There is no reason at all to 
suppose that there was a breach of continuity in this 
respect between Basilides and his school. And if his 
Gospel really contained substantially the same events 
as ours, it is a question of comparatively secondary 
importance whether he actually made use of those 
Gospels or no. 

It is rather remarkable that Hippolytus and: Epipha- 
nius, who furnish the fullest accounts of the tenets of 
Basilides (and his followers), say nothing about his 
Gospel: neither does Irenaeus or Clement of Alex- 
andria; the first mention of it is in Origen’s Homily 
on St. Luke. This shows how unwarranted is the 
assumption made in ‘Supernatural Religion’’ that be- 
cause Hippolytus says that Basilides appealed to a 
secret tradition he professed to have received from 
Matthias, and Eusebius that he set up certain imaginary 
prophets, ‘Barcabbas and Barcoph,’ he therefore had 
no other authorities. The statement that he ‘absolutely 
ignores the canonical Gospels altogether’ and does not 
‘recognise any such works as of authority,’ is much in 
excess of the evidence. All that this really amounts 
to is that neither Hippolytus nor Eusebius say in so 
many words that Basilides did use our Gospels. It 
would bea fairer inference to argue from their silence, 


l Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 27. 2 ii. p. 45. 
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and still more from that of the ‘malleus haereticorum ’ 
Epiphanius, that he did not in this depart from the 
orthodox custom; otherwise the Fathers would have 
been sure to charge him with it, as they did Mar- 
cion. It is really I believe a not very unsafe conclu- 
sion, for heretical as well as orthodox writers, that 
where the Fathers do not say to the contrary, they 
accepted the same documents as themselves. 

The main questions that arise in regard to Basilides 
are two: (1) Are the quotations supposed to be made 
by him really his? (2) Are they quotations from our 
Gospels? 

The doubt as to the authorship of the quotations 
applies chiefly to those which occur in the ‘ Refutation 
of the Heresies’ by Hippolytus. This writer begins his 
account of the Basilidian tenets by saying, ‘Let us see 
here how Basilides along with Isidore and his crew 
belie Matthias!” &c. He goes on using for the most 
part the singular gycir, but sometimes inserting the 
plural az’ airov’s. Accordingly, it has been urged that 
quotations which are referred to the head of the school 
really belong to his later followers, and the attempt has 
further been made to prove that the doctrines described 
in this section of the work of Hippolytus are later in 
their general character than those attributed to Basilides 
himself. This latter argument is very fine drawn, and 
will not bear any substantial weight. It is, however, 
probably true that a confusion is sometimes found be- 
tween the ‘eponymus,’ as it were, of a school and _ his 
followers. Whether that has been the case here is 
a question that we have not sufficient data for deciding 


1 Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 20. 
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positively. The presumption is against it, but it must 
be admitted to be possible. It seems a forced and 
unnatural position to suppose that the disciples would 
go to one set of authorities and the master to another, 
and equally unnatural to think that a later critic, like 
Hippolytus, would confine himself to the works of these 
disciples and that in none of the passages in which 
quotations are introduced he has gone to the fountain _ 
head. We may decline to dogmatise; but probability 
is in favour of the supposition that some at least of the 
quotations given by Hippolytus come directly from 
Basilides. 

Some of the quotations discussed in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ are expressly assigned to the school of 
Basilides. Thus Clement of Alexandria, in stating the 
opinion which this school held on the subject of mar- 
riage, says that they referred to our Lord’s saying, ‘ All 
men cannot receive this, &c. 


Sti 1; 1. Matt. xix. fae 

Ov mavtes xwpovor tov Adyov Ov mavres ywpotot Tov dyov 

A > 7 ‘ > A c ‘ > - > > oe , a , 4, A 
TouToy, elol yap evvodxoL of pev Ek ToLTOV, AN ols SédoTa’ eioiv yap 

fx c ‘ 3 > SP 2 ~ oe > , A 
yeverns ot de e€ avaykns. EUYOUXOL OiTWWEes EK KOLALAS pnTPOS 
eyerrnOnoay ovtas, Kal eioiv evvod- 
xou oirives e’vovxic@noay ind Ta 


avOparev, k.T.2. 


The reference of this to St. Matthew is far from being 
so ‘preposterous!’ as the critic imagines. The use of the 
word ywpety in this sense is striking and peculiar: it has 
no parallel in the New Testament, and but slight and. 
few parallels, as it appears from the lexicons and com- 
mentators, in previous literature. The whole phrase is 


1 §. R. ii. p. 40. 
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a remarkable one and the verbal coincidence exact, 
while the words that follow are an easy and natural 
abridgment. On the same principles on which it is 
denied that this is a quotation from St. Matthew it 
would be easy to prove @ priovz that many of the quo- 
tations in Clement of Alexandria could not be taken 
from the canonical Gospels which, we know, ave so 
taken. 

The fact that this passage is found among the Synop- 
tics only in St. Matthew must not count for nothing. 
The very small number of additional facts and sayings 
that we are able to glean from the writers who, accord- 
ing to ‘Supernatural Religion, have used apocryphal 
Gospels so freely, seems to be proof that our present 
Gospels were (as we should expect) the fullest and most 
comprehensive of their kind. If, then, a passage is 
found only in one of them, it is fair to conclude, not 
positively, but probably, that it is drawn from some 
special source of information that was not widely dif- 
fused. 

The same remarks hold good respecting another 
quotation found in Epiphanius, which also comes under 
the general head of BacAedtavol, though it is introduced 
not only by the singular ¢yoiv but by the definite myoiv 
6 aybprns. Here the Basilidian quotation has a parallel 


also peculiar to St. Matthew, from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


Epiph. Haer. 72 A. Matt. vii. 6. 
My Badyre tovs papyapiras ep- My dare 7ro dywov Tois Kvotr, 
mpocbev Tay xoipwv, pnde Odre 76 —pundE BaAnTE TOvs papyapiras pay 
diyvov Tots Kuot. Zumpoo bev rav xoipov. Theexcel- 


lent Alexandrine cursive 1, with 
some others, has édre for dare, 
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The transposition of clauses, such as we see here, is by 
no means an infrequent phenomenon. There is a re- 
markable instance of it—to go no further—in the text 


of the benedictions with which the Sermon on the ~~ 


Mount begins. In respect to the order of the two 
clauses, ‘Blessed are they that mourn’ and ‘Blessed 
are the meek,’ there is a broad division in the MSS. 
and other authorities. For the received order we find 
8, B, C, 1, the mass of uncials and cursives, b, f, Syrr. 
Pst. and Hcl., Memph., Arm., Aeth.; for the reversed - 
order, ‘ Blessed are the meek’ and ‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn, are ranged D, 33, Vulg., a,c, f!, ¢4, hj kaye 
Crt., Clem., Orig., Eus., Bas. (?), Hil. The balance is pro- 
bably on the side of the received reading, as the op- 
posing authorities are mostly Western, but they too 
make a formidable array. The confusion in the text 
of St. Luke as to the early clauses of the Lord’s Prayer | 
is well known. But if such things are done in the green + 
tree, if we find these variations in MSS. which profess 
to be exact transcripts of the same original copy, how 
much more may we expect to find them enter into 
mere quotations that are often evidently made from 
memory, and for the sake of the sense, not the words. — 
In this instance however the verbal resemblance is very 
close. As I have frequently said, to speak of certainties 
in regard to any isolated passage that does not present 
exceptional phenomena is inadmissible, but I have little 
moral doubt that the quotation was really derived from 
St. Matthew, and there is quite a fair probability that 
it was made by Basilides himself. 

The Hippolytean ‘quotations, the ascription of which to — 
Basilides or to his school we have left an open question, 
will assume a considerable importance when we come 
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to treat of the external evidence for the fourth Gospel. 
Bearing upon the Synoptic Gospels, we find an allusion 
to the star of the Magi and an exact verbal quotation 
(introduced with 70 eipyyévov) of Luke i. 35, Hvetua aytov 
emeAevoerat em o€, Kal SUvapus KioTov emuoKkiacer cot. Both 
these have been already discussed with reference to 
Justin. All the other Gospels in which the star of the 
Magi is mentioned belong toa later stage of formation 
than St. Matthew. The very parallelism between St. 
Matthew and St. Luke shows that both Gospels were 
composed at a date when various traditions as to the 
early portions of the history were current. No doubt 
secondary, or rather tertiary, works, like the Protevan- 
gelium of James, came to be composed later; but it 
is not begging the question to say that if the allusion 
is made by Basilides, it is not likely that at that date 
he should quote any other Gospel than St. Matthew, 
simply because that is the earliest form in which the 
story of the Magi has come down to us. 

The case is stronger in regard to the quotation from 
St. Luke. In Justin’s account of the Annunciation to 
Mary there was a coincidence with the Protevangelium 
and a variation from the canonical text in the phrase 
avedpa Kkuplov for mvedpa aywov; but in the Basilidian 
quotation the canonical! text is reproduced syllable for 
syllable and letter for letter, which, when we consider 
how sensitive and delicate these verbal relations are, 
must be taken as a strong proof of identity. The reader 
may be reminded that the word émoxid¢ev, the phrase 
dvvapts wiorov, and the construction émépxeoGar evi, are 
all characteristic of St. Luke: émokidew occurs once in 
the triple synopsis and besides only here and in Acts 
v. 15: wtyoros occurs nine times in St. Luke’s writings 

0 2 
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and only four times besides; it is used by the Evan- 
gelist especially in phrases like vids, dvvayis, tpodirns, 
dodAos bWiorov, to which the only parallel is tepevs tov 
Ocod tod bWiorov in Heb. vii. 1. The construction of 
emepxeoOat with éxié and the accusative is found five times 
in the third Gospel and the Acts and not at all besides 
in the New Testament; indeed the participial form, 
emepxouevos (in the sense of ‘future’), is the only shape 
in which the word appears (twice) outside the eight 
times that it occurs in St. Luke’s writings. This is 
a body of evidence that makes it extremely difficult 
to deny that the Basilidian quotation has its original 
in the third Synoptic. 


Dis 


The case in regard to Valentinus, the next great 
Gnostic leader, who came forward about the year 
140 A.D., is very similar to that of Basilides, though 
the balance of the argument is slightly altered. It 
is, on the one hand, still clearer that the greater part 
of the evangelical references usually quoted are really 
from our present actual Gospels, but, on the other hand, 
there is a more distinct probability that these are to be 
assigned rather to the School of Valentinus than to 
Valentinus himself. 

The supposed allusion to St. John we shall pass over 
for the present. 

There is a string of allusions in the first book of 
Irenaeus, ‘ Adv. Haereses, to the visit of Jesus as a child 
to the Passover (Luke ii. 42), the jot or tittle of Matt. v. 
18, the healing of the issue of blood, the bearing of the 
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cross (Mark-viti—34 par.), the sending of a sword and 
not peace, ‘his fan is in his hand, the salt and light 
of the world, the healing of the centurion’s servant, of 
Jairus’ daughter, the exclamations upon the cross, the 
call of the unwilling disciples, Zacchaeus, Simon, &c. 
We may take it, I believe, as admitted, and it is 
indeed quite indisputable, that these are references to 
our present Gospels; but there is the further question 
whether they are to be attributed directly to Valentinus 
or to his followers, and I am quite prepared to admit 
that there are no sufficient grounds for direct attribution 
to the founder of the system. Irenaeus begins by 
saying that his authorities are certain ‘commentaries 
of the disciples of Valentinus’ and his own intercourse 
with some of them!. He proceeds to announce his 
intention to give a ‘brief and clear account of the 
_ opinions of those who were then teaching their false 
doctrines (viv mapadidacxdvtwy), that is, of Ptolemaeus 
and his followers, a branch of the school of Valentinus.’ 
It is fair to infer that the description of the Valentinian 
system which follows is drawn chiefly from these sources. 
This need not, however, quite necessarily exclude works 
by Valentinus himself. It is at any rate clear that 
Irenaeus had some means of referring to the opinions 
of Valentinus as distinct from his school ; because, after 
giving a sketch of the system, he proceeds to point 
out certain contradictions within the school itself. 
quoting first Valentinus expressly, then a disciple called 
Secundus, then ‘another of their more distinguished 
and ambitious teachers,’ then ‘others,’ then a further 
subdivision, finally returning to Ptolemaeus and his party 


1 Adv. Haer. i. Pref. 2. 
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again. On the whole, Irenaeus seems to have had a 
pretty complete knowledge of the writings and teaching 
of the Valentinians. We conclude therefore, that, while 
it cannot be alleged positively that any of the quota- 
tions or allusions were really made by Valentinus, it 
would be rash to assert that none of them were made 
by him, or that he did not use our present Gospels. 
However this may be, we cannot do otherwise than 
demur to the statement implied in ‘Supernatural 
Religion },’ that the references in Irenaeus can only be 
employed as evidence for the Gnostic usage between 
the years 185-195 A.D. This is a specimen of a kind 
of position that is frequently taken up by critics upon 
that side, and that I cannot but think quite unreason- 
able and uncritical. Without going into the question 
of the date at which Irenaeus wrote at present, and 
assuming with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
that his first three books were published before the 
death of Eleutherus in A.D. 1g0—the latest date possible 
for them,—it will be seen that the Gnostic teaching to 
which Irenaeus refers is supposed to begin at a time 
when his first book may very well have been concluded, 
and to end actually five years later than the latest 
date at which this portion of the work can have been 
published! Not only does the author allow no time 
at all for Irenaeus to compose his own work, not only 
does he allow none for him to become acquainted 
with the Gnostic doctrines, and for those doctrines 
themselves to become consolidated and expressed in 
writing, but he goes so far as to make Irenaeus testify 
to a state of things five years at least, and very probably 


1 ii. p. 59. 
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ten, in advance of the time at which he was himself 
writing! No doubt there is an oversight somewhere, 
but this is the kind of oversight that ought not to be 
made. 

This, however, is an extreme instance of the fault to 
which I was alluding—the tendency in the negative 
school to allow no time or very little for processes 
that in the natural course of things must certainly have 
required a more or less considerable interval. On a 
moderate computation, the indirect testimony of Ire- 
naeus may be taken to refer—not to the period 185- 
195 A.D., which is out of the question—but to that 
from 160-180 A.D. This is not pressing the possibility, 
real as it is, that Valentinus himself, who flourished from 
140-160 A.D., may have been included. We may agree 
with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ that Irenaeus 
probably made the personal acquaintance of the 
Valentinian leaders, and obtained copies of their books, 
during his well-known visit to Rome in 178 A.D.! 
The applications of Scripture would be taken chiefly 
from the books of which some would be recent but 
others of an earlier date, and it can surely be no ex- 
aggeration to place the formation of the body of 
doctrine which they contained in the period 160- 
175 A.D. above mentioned. I doubt whether a critic 
could be blamed who should go back ten years further, 
but we shall be keeping on the safe side if we take 
our terminus a quo as to which these Gnostic writings 
can be alleged in evidence at about the year 160. 

A genuine fragment of a letter of Valentinus has been 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria in the second book 


tS. R. ii. p. 20% Sq. 
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of the Stromateis!. This is thought to contain references 
to St. Matthew’s Gospel by Dr. Westcott, and, strange 
to say, both to St. Matthew and St. Luke by Volkmar. 
These references, however, are not sufficiently clear to be 
pressed. 

A much less equivocal case is supplied by Hippolytus 
—less equivocal at least so far as the reference goes. 
Among the passages which received a specially Gnostic 
interpretation is Luke i. 35, ‘The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee: wherefore also the holy thing which 
is born (of thee) shall be called the Son of God,’ This 
is quoted thus, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: 
wherefore that which is born of thee shall be called 
holy.’ 


: 2 one 
Luke i. 35. Ref. Omn. Haes. vi. 35. 
- , - 
TIvedpa dywov emehevoerar ert IIvetpa dyov emehevoetar ent 
, ‘ , € ‘ > , , \ id G , > 
oé, Kat Svapuis VWiorou émickiager Ce... Kal Svvapis dyricTrov eEm- 
cot, Oud Kal TO yevvepevor [ek cod] okies gor. . . Sid TH yevveopevov 
dytov krAnOnoerat vids Oeov. ek cov dytoy kAnOnoerat. 


That St. Luke has been the original here seems to be 
beyond a doubt. The omission of vids Ocod is of very 
little importance, because from its position &y:oy would 
more naturally stand as a predicate, and the sentence 
would be quite as complete without the vios Ocod as 
with it. On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
compress into so small a space so many words and 
expressions that are peculiarly characteristic of St. Luke. 
In addition to those which have just been noticed in 
connection with Basilides, there is the very remarkable 


1 Strom. ii. 20; see Westcott, Canon, p. 269; Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 152. 
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TO yevvépmevor, which alone would be almost enough to 
stamp the whole passage. 

We are still however pursued by the same ambiguity 
as in the case of Basilides. It is not certain that the 
quotation is made from the master and not from his 
scholars. There is no reason, indeed, why it should be 
made from the latter rather than the former; the point 
must in any case be left open: but it cannot be referred 
to the master with so much certainty as to be directly 
producible under his name. 

And yet, from whomsoever the quotation may have 
been made, if only it has been given rightly by Hip- 
polytus, it is a strong proof of the antiquity of the 
Gospel. The words éx ood, it will be noticed, are en- 
closed in brackets in the text of St. Luke as given 
above. They are a corruption, though an early and 
well-supported corruption, of the original. The autho- 
rities in their favour are C (first hand), the good cursives 
1 and 33, one form of the Vulgate, a, c, e, m of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito Syriac, the Armenian and Aethiopic 
versions, Irenaeus, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Epiphanius. On the other hand, for the 
omission are A. B, C (third hand), D, 8, and the rest of 
the uncials and cursives, another form of the Vulgate, 
b, f, ff, g?,1 of the Old Latin, the Harclean and Jeru- 
salem Syriac, the Memphitic, Gothic, and some MSS. of 
the Armenian versions, Origen, Dionysius and Peter 
of Alexandria, and Eusebius. A text critic will see at 
once on which side the balance lies. It is impossible 
that éx sod could have been the reading of the autograph 
copy, and it is not, I believe, admitted into the text by 
any recent editor. But if it was present in the copy 
made use of by the Gnostic writer, whoever he was, that 
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copy must have been already far enough removed from 
the original to admit of this corruption; in other words, 
it has lineage enough to throw the original some way 
behind it. We shall come to more of such phenomena 
in the next chapter. 

I said just now that the quotation could not with 
certainty be referred to Valentinus, but it is at least 
considerably earlier than the contemporaries of Hippo- 
lytus. It appears that there was a division in the 
Valentinian School upon the interpretation of this very 
passage. Ptolemaeus and Heracleon, representing the 
Western branch, took one side, while Axionicus and 
Bardesanes, representing the Eastern, took the other. 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon were both, we know, con- 
temporaries of Irenaeus, so that the quotation was used 
among the Valentinians at least in the time of Irenaeus, 
and very possibly earlier, for it usually takes a certain 
time for a subject to be brought into controversy. We 
must thus take the éevminus ad quem for the quotation 
not later than 180 A.D. How much further back it goes 
we cannot say, but even then (if the Valentinian text 
is correctly preserved by Hippolytus) it presents features 
of corruption. 

That the Valentinians made use of unwritten sources 
as well as of written, and that they possessed a Gospel 
of their own which they called the Gospel of Truth, does 
not affect the question of their use of the Synoptics. 
For these very same Valentinians undoubtedly did use 
the Synoptics, and not only them but also the fourth 
Gospel. It is immediately after he has spoken of the ‘ un- 
written’ tradition of the Valentinians that Irenaeus pro- 
ceeds to give the numerous quotations from the Synop-’ 
tics referred to above, while in the very same chapter, 
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and within two sections of the place in which he alludes 
to the Gospel of Truth, he expressly says that these 
same Valentinians used the Gospel according to St. 
John freely (plenissime'). It should also be remem- 
bered that the alleged acceptance of the four Gospels by 
the Valentinians rests upon the statement of Irenaeus” 
as well as upon that of the less scrupulous and accurate 
Tertullian. There is no good reason for doubting it. 


1 Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 7, 9. 2 Ibid. ili. 12. 12. 


CHAPTER VEE 


MARCION}, 


OF the various chapters in the controversy with 
which we are dealing, that which relates to the heretic 
Marcion is one of the most interesting and important ; 
important, because of the comparative fixity of the 
data on which the question turns; interesting, because 
of the peculiar nature of the problem to be dealt 
with. 

We may cut down the preliminary disquisitions as to 
the life and doctrines of Marcion, which have, indeed, 
a certain bearing upon the point at issue, but will be 
found given with sufficient fulness in ‘Supernatural 
Religion, or in any of the authorities. As in most 


? The corresponding chapter to this in ‘ Supernatural Religion’ has been 
considerably altered, and indeed in part rewritten, in the sixth edition. 
The author very kindly sent me a copy of this after the appearance of my 
article in the Fortnightly Review, and I at once made use of it for the part 
of the work on which I was engaged; but I regret that my attention was 
not directed, as it should have been, to the changes in this chapter until it 
was too late to take quite sufficient account of them. The argument, how- 
ever, I think ] may say, is not materially affected. Several criticisms which 
I had been led to make in the Fortnightly I now find had been anticipated, 
and these have been cancelled or a note added in the present work; I have 
also appended to the volume a supplemental note of greater length on the 
reconstruction of Marcion’s text, the only point on which I believe there is 
really very much room for doubt. 
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other points relating to this period, there is some con- 
fusion in the chronological data, but these range within 
a comparatively limited area. The most important 
evidence is that of Justin, who, writing as a contempo- 
rary (about 147 A.D.1), says that at that time Marcion 
had ‘in every nation of men caused many to blas- 
pheme?;’ and again speaks of the wide spread of his 
doctrines (@ zoAAol wewoOévtes, «.t.A.*). Taking these 
statements along with others in Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Epiphanius, modern critics seem to be agreed that 
Marcion settled in Rome and began to teach his peculiar 
doctrines about 139-142 A.D. This is the date assigned 
in ‘Supernatural Religion*’ Volkmar gives 138 A.D.5 
Tischendorf, on the apologetic side, would throw back 
the date as far as 130, but this depends upon the date 
assigned by him to Justin’s ‘Apology,’ and conflicts too 
much with the other testimony. 

It is also agreed that Marcion himself did actually 
use a certain Gospel that is attributed to him. The 
exact contents and character of that Gospel are not 
quite so clear, and its relation to the Synoptic Gospels, 
and especially to our third Synoptic, which bears the 
name of St. Luke, is the point that we have to de- 
termine. 

The Church writers, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Epi- 
phanius, without exception, describe Marcion’s Gospel 
as a mutilated or amputated version of St. Luke. They 
contrast his treatment of the evangelical tradition with 
that pursued by his fellow-Gnostic, Valentinus®. Valen- 
tinus sought to prove his tenets by wresting the inter- 


1 See above, p. 89. 2 Apol. i. 26. 3 Ibid. i. 58. 
Sil.p: o0- 5 Der Ursprung, p. 89. 
® Cf. Tertullian, De Praescript. Haeret. c. 38. 
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pretation of the Apostolic writings ; Marcion: went more 
boldly to work, and, having first selected his Gospel, our 
third Synoptic, cut out the passages both in it and in 
ten Epistles of St. Paul, admitted by him to be genuine, 
which seemed to conflict with his own system. He is 
also said to have made additions, but these were in any 
case exceedingly slight. 

The statement of the Church writers should hardly, 
perhaps, be put aside quite so summarily as is some- 
times done. The life of Irenaeus overlapped that of 
Marcion considerably, and there seems to have been 
somewhat frequent communication between the Church 
at Lyons, where he was first presbyter and afterwards 
bishop, and that of Rome, where Marcion was settled ; 
but Irenaeus’, as well as Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
alludes to the mutilation of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Marcion as a notorious fact. Too much stress, how- 
ever, must not be laid upon this, because the Catholic 
writers were certainly apt to assume that their own 
view was the only one tenable. 

The modern controversy is more important, though 
it has to go back to the ancient for its data. The 
question in debate may be stated thus. Did Marcion, 
as the Church writers say, really mutilate our so-called 
St. Luke (the name is not of importance, but we may 
use it as standing for our third Synoptic in its present 
shape)? Or, is it not possible that the converse may 
be true, and that Marcion’s Gospel was the original 
and ours an interpolated version? The importance of 
this may, indeed, be exaggerated, because Marcion’s 
Gospel is at any rate evidence for the existence at his 


aveiu. Her. IV. 27. 2; 12. 12. 
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(rather more than two-thirds) as he received. Still the 
issue is not inconsiderable: for, upon the second hypo- 
thesis, if the editor of our present Gospel made use of that 
which was in the possession of Marcion, his date may be 
—though it does not follow that it certainly would be— 
thrown into the middle of the second century, or even 
beyond, if the other external evidence would permit ; 
whereas, upon the first hypothesis, the Synoptic Gospel 
would be proved to be current as early as 140 A.D.; 
and there will be room for considerations which may 
tend to date it much earlier. There will still be the 
third possibility that Marcion’s Gospel may be alto- 
gether independent of our present Synoptic, and that 
it may represent a parallel recension of the evangelical 
tradition. This would leave the date of the canonical 
Gospel undetermined. 

It is a fact worth noting that the controversy, at least 
in its later and more important stages, had been fought, 
and, to all appearance, fought out, within the Tiibingen 
school itself. Olshausen and Hahn, the two orthodox 
critics who were most prominently engaged it it, after 
a time retired and left the field entirely to the Tiibingen 
writers. 

The earlier critics who impugned the traditional view 
appear to have leaned rather to the theory that Mar- 
cion’s Gospel and the canonical Luke are, more or less, 
independent offshoots from the common ground-stock 
of the evangelical narratives. Ritschl, and after him 
Baur and Schwegler, adopted more decidedly the view 
that the canonical Gospel was constructed out of Mar- 
cion’s by interpolations directed against that heretic’s 
teaching. The reaction came from a quarter whence 
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it would not quite naturally have been expected—from 
one whose name we have already seen associated with 
some daring theories, Volkmar, Professor of Theology 
at Ziirich. With him was allied the more sober-minded, 
laborious investigator, Hilgenfeld. Both these writers 
returned to the charge once and again. Volkmar’s 
original paper was supplemented by an elaborate volume 
in 1852, and Hilgenfeld, in like manner, has reasserted 
his conclusions. Baur and Ritschl professed themselves 
convinced by the arguments brought forward, and re- 
tracted or greatly modified their views. So far as I am 
aware, Schwegler is the only writer whose opinion still 
stands as it was at first expressed; but for some years 
before his death, which occurred in 1857, he had left the 
theological field. 

Without at all prejudging the question on this score, 
it is difficult not to feel a certain presumption in favour 
of a conclusion which has been reached after such elabo- 
rate argument, especially where, as here, there could be 
no suspicion of a merely apologetic tendency on either 
side. Are we, then, to think that our English critic has 
shown cause for reopening the discussion? There is 
room to doubt whether he would quite maintain as 
much as this himself. He has gone over the old ground, 
and reproduced the old arguments; but these argu- 
ments already lay before Hilgenfeld and Volkmar in 
their elaborate researches, and simply as a matter of 
scale the chapter in ‘Supernatural Religion’ can hardly 
profess to compete with these. 

Supposing, for the moment, that the author has proved 
the points that he sets himself to prove, to what will 
this amount? He will have shown (a) that the patristic 
statement that Marcion mutilated St. Luke is not to be 
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accepted at once without further question; (8) that we 
cannot depend with perfect accuracy upon the details 
of his Gospel, as reconstructed from the statements of 
Tertullian and Epiphanius; (y) that it is difficult to 
explain the whole of Marcion’s alleged omissions, on 
purely dogmatic grounds—assuming the consistency 
of his method. 

With the exception of the first, I do not think these 
points are proved to any important extent; but, even 
if they were, it would still, I believe, be possible to show 
that Marcion’s Gospel was based upon our third Sy- 
noptic by arguments which hardly cross or touch them 
at all. 

But, before we proceed further, it is well that we 
should have some idea as to the contents of the 
Marcionitic Gospel. And here we are brought into 
collision with the second of the propositions just enun- 
ciated. Are we able to reconstruct that Gospel from 
the materials available to us with any tolerable or 
sufficient approach to accuracy? I believe no one 
who has gone into the question carefully would deny 
that we can. Here it is necessary to define and guard 
our statements, so that they may cover exactly as much 
ground as they ought and no more. 

Our author quotes largely, especially from Volkmar, 
to show that the evidence of Tertullian and Epiphanius 
is not to be relied upon. When we refer to the chapter 
in which Volkmar deals with this subject '—a chapter 
which is an admirable specimen of the closeness and 


1 Das Ev. Marcion’s, pp. 28-54. [WVolkmar’s view is stated less inade- 
quately in the sixth edition of S. R., but still not quite adequately. Perhaps 
it could hardly be otherwise where arguments that were originally adduced 
in favour of one conclusion are employed to support its opposite.] 
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thoroughness of German research—we do indeed find 
some such expressions, but to quote them alone would 
give an entirely erroneous impression of the conclusion 
to which the writer comes. He does not say that the 
statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius are untrust- 
worthy, simply and absolutely, but only that they need 
to be applied with caution oz certain points. Such 
a point is especially the silence of these writers as 
proving, or being supposed to prove, the absence of the 
corresponding passage in Marcion’s Gospel. It is 
argued, very justly, that such an inference is sometimes 
precarious. Again, in quoting longer passages, Epipha- 
nius is in the habit of abridging or putting an &c. 
(kal ra €fijs—xkai Ta Aouad), instead of quoting the whole. 
This does not give a complete guarantee for the inter- 
mediate portions, and leaves some uncertainty as to 
where the passage ends. Generally it is true that 
the object of the Fathers is not critical but dogmatic, 
to refute Marcion’s system out of his own Gospel. But 
when all deductions have been made on these grounds, 
there are still ample materials for reconstructing that 
Gospel with such an amount of accuracy at least as 
can leave no doubt as to its character. The wonder 
is that we are able to do so, and that the statements 
of the Fathers should stand the test so well as they 
do. Epiphanius especially often shows the most pains- 
taking care and minuteness of detail. He has repro- 
duced the manuscript of Marcion’s Gospel that he had 
before him, even to its clerical errors!. He and Ter- 
tullian are writing quite independently, and yet they 
confirm each other in a remarkable manner. ‘If we 
compare the two witnesses,’ says Volkmar, ‘we find 


1 Oi6a for cidas in Luke xiv. 20. Cf. Volkmar, p. 46. 
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the most satisfactory (sicher-stellendste) coincidence in 
their statements, entirely independent as they are, as 
well in regard to that which Marcion has in common 
with Luke, as in regard to very many of the points in 
which his text differed from the canonical. And this 
applies not only to simple omissions which Epiphanius 
expressly notes and Tertullian confirms by passing over 
what would otherwise have told against Marcion, but 
also to the minor variations of the text which Tertullian 
either happens to name or indicate by his translation, 
while they are confirmed by the direct statement of 
[the other] opponent who is equally bent on finding 
such differences!.’ Out of all the points on which they 
can be compared, there is a real divergence only in 
two. Of these, one Volkmar attributes to an over- 
sight on the part of Epiphanius, and the other to a 
clerical omission in his manuscript ®. When we consider 
the cumbrousness of ancient MSS., the absence of 
divisions in the text, and the consequent difficulty of 
making exact references, this must needs be taken for 
a remarkable result. And the very fact that we have 
two—or, including Irenaeus, even three—independent 
authorities, makes the text of Marcion’s Gospel, so far 
as those authorities are available, or, in other words, 
for the greater part of it, instead of being uncertain 
among quite the most certain of all the achievements of 
modern criticism *. 


1 Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 45. 

2 Ibid. pp. 46-48. 

’ We have, in fact, no guarantee of the accuracy or trustworthiness of 
any of their statements’ (8. R. ii. p. 100). We have just the remarkable 
coincidence spoken of above. It does not prove that Tertullian did not 
faithfully reproduce the text of Marcion to show, which is the real drift of 
the argument on the preceding page (S. R. ii. p. 99), that he had not the 
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This is seen practically—to apply a simple test—in 
the large amount of agreement between critics of the 
most various schools as to the real contents of the 
Gospel. Our author indeed speaks much of the ‘dis- 
agreement. But by what standard does he judge? 
Or, has he ever estimated its extent? Putting aside 
merely verbal differences, the total number of whole 
verses affected will be represented in the following 
table :— 


iv. 16-30: doubt as to exact extent of omissions affecting about half the 
verses. 
38, 39: omitted according to Hahn; retained according to Hilgen- 
feld and Volkmar. 
vii. 29-35: omitted, Hahn and Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
x. 12-15: ditto ditto. 
xiii. 6-10: omitted, Volkmar; retained, Hilgenfeld and Rettig. 
xvii. 5-10: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
14-19: doubt as to exact omissions. 
xix. 47,48: omitted, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar; retained, Hahn and Anger. 
xxii. 17,18: doubtful. 
23-27: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
43,443 ditto ditto. 
Xxlil. 39-42: ditto ditto. : 
47-49: omitted, Hahn; retained, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar. 
xxiv. 47-53: uncertain?. 


This would give, as a maximum estimate of variation, 
some 55 verses out of about 804, or, in other words, 
about seven per cent. But such an estimate would 
be in fact much too high, as there can be no doubt 
that the earlier researches of Hahn and Ritschl ought 
to be corrected by those of Hilgenfeld and Volkmar ; 
and the difference between these two critics is quite 


canonical Gospel before him; rather it removes the suspicion that he might 
have confused the text of Marcion’s Gospel with the canonical. 

‘ This table has been constructed from that of De Wette, Einleitung, 
pp- 123-132, compared with the works of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
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insignificant. Taking the severest view that it is possi- 
ble to take, no one will maintain that the differences 
between the critics are such as to affect the main issue, 
so that upon one hypothesis one theory would hold 
good, and upon another hypothesis another. It is a 
mere question of detail. 

We may, then, reconstruct the Gospel used by 
Marcion with very considerable confidence that we 
have its real contents before us. In order to avoid 
any suspicion I will take the outline given in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ (ii. p. 127), adding only the passage 
St. Luke vii. 29-35, which, according to the author’s 
statement (a mistaken one, however'), is ‘generally 
agreed’ to have been wanting in Marcion’s Gospel. In 
that Gospel, then, the following portions of our present 
St. Luke were omitted :— 


Chaps. i. and ii, including the prologue, the Nativity, and the birth of John 
the Baptist. 
Chap. iii (with the exception of ver. 1), containing the baptism of our Lord, 
the preaching of St. John, and the genealogy. 
iv. I-13, 17-20, 24: the Temptation, the reading from Isaiah. 
vii. 29-35: the gluttonous man. 
xi. 29-32, 49-51: the sign of Jonas, and the blood of the prophets. 
xiii. I-9, 29-35: the slain Galileans, the fig-tree, Herod, Jerusalem. 
xv. 11-32: the prodigal son. 
xvii. 5-10: the servant at meat. 
xviii. 31-34: announcement of the Passion. 
xix. 29-48: the Triumphal Entry, woes of Jerusalem, cleansing of 
the Temple. 
xx. 9-18, 37, 38: the wicked husbandmen; the God of Abraham. 
Xxi. I-4, 18, 21, 22: the widow’s mite; ‘a hair of your head;’ flight 
of the Church. 
xxil. 16-18, 28-30, 35-38, 49-51: the fruit of the vine, ‘eat at my 
table,’ ‘ buy a sword,’ the high-priest’s servant. 
xxiv. 47-53: the last commission, the Ascension. 
1 §. R. ii. p. 110, n. 3. The statement is mistaken in regard to Volkmar 


and Hilgenfeld. Both these writers would make Marcion retain this pas- 
sage. It happens rather oddly that this is one of the sections on which 
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Here we have another remarkable phenomenon. The 
Gospel stands to our Synoptic entirely in the relation 
of defect. We may say entirely, for the additions are 
so insignificant—some thirty words in all, and those 
for the most part supported by other authority—that 
for practical purposes they need not be reckoned. With 
the exception of these thirty words inserted, and some, 
also slight, alterations of phrase, Marcion’s Gospel 
presents simply an abridgment of our St. Luke. 

Does not this almost at once exclude the idea that 
they can be independent works? If it does not, then 
let us compare the two in detail. There is some dis- 
turbance and re-arrangement in the first chapter of 
Marcion’s Gospel, though the substance is that of the 
third Synoptic; but from this point onwards the two 
move step by step together but for the omissions and 
a single transposition (iv. 27 to xvii. 18). Out of fifty- 
three sections peculiar to St. Luke—from iv. 16 onwards 
—all but eight were found also in Marcion’s Gospel. 
They are found, too, in precisely the same order. 
Curious and intricate as is the mosaic work of the 
third Gospel, all the intricacies of its pattern are repro- 
duced in the Gospel of Marcion. Where Luke makes 
an insertion in the groundstock of the narrative, there 
Marcion makes an insertion also; where Luke omits 
part of the narrative, Marcion does the same. Among 
the documents peculiar to St. Luke are some of a very 
marked and individual character, which seem to have 
come from some private source of information. Such, 
for instance, would be the document viii. 1-3, which 
introduces names so entirely unknown to the rest of 


the philological evidence for St. Luke’s authorship is least abundant (see 
below). 
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the evangelical tradition as Joanna and Susanna'. A 
trace of the same, or an allied document, appears in 
chap. xxiv, where we have again the name Joanna, and 
afterwards that of the obscure disciple Cleopas. Again, 
the mention of Martha and Mary is common only to 
St. Luke and the fourth Gospel. Zacchaeus is peculiar 
topoe uke. Yet, not only does each of the sections 
relating to these personages re-appear in Marcion’s 
Gospel, but it re-appears precisely at the same place. 
A marked peculiarity in St. Luke’s Gospel is the 
‘great intercalation’ of discourses, ix. 51 to xviil. 14, 
evidently inserted without regard to chronological order. 
Yet this peculiarity, too, is faithfully reproduced in the 
Gospel of Marcion with the same disregard of chronology 
—the only change being the omission of about forty- 
one verses from a total of three hundred and eighty. 
When Luke has the other two Synoptics against him, 
as in the insertions Matt. xiv. 3-12, Mark vi. 17-29, 
and again Matt. xx. 20-28, Mark x. 35-45, and Matt. 
xxi. 20-22, Mark xi. 20-26, Marcion has them against 
him too. .Where the third Synoptist breaks off from 
his companions (Luke ix. 17, 18) and leaves a gap, 
Marcion leaves one too. It has been noticed as charac- 
teristic of St. Luke that, where he has recorded a 
similar incident before, he omits what might seem to 
be a repetition of it: this characteristic is exactly 
reflected in Marcion, and that in regard to the very 
same incidents. Then, wherever the patristic state- 
ments give us the opportunity of comparing Marcion’s 
text with the Synoptic—and this they do very largely 


1 There is direct evidence for the presence in Marcion’s Gospel of the 
passages relating to the personages here named, except Martha and Mary; 
see Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 19, 37, 43. 
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indeed—the two are found to coincide with no greater 
variation than would be found between any two not 
directly related manuscripts of the same text. It would 
be easy to multiply these points, and to carry them to 
any degree of detail; if more precise and particular 
evidence is needed it shall be forthcoming, but in the 
meantime I think it may be asserted with confidence 
that two alternatives only are possible. Either Mar- 
cion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our present St. Luke, 
or else our present St. Luke is an expansion by inter- 
polation of Marcion’s Gospel, or of a document co- 
extensive with it. No third hypothesis is tenable. 

It remains, then, to enquire which of these two Gospels 
had the priority—Marcion’s or Luke’s; which is to 
stand first, both in order of time and of authenticity. 
This, too, is a point that there are ample data for 
determining. 

(1.) And, first, let us consider what presumption is 
raised by any other part of Marcion’s procedure. Is 
it likely that he would have cut down a document 
previously existing? or, have we reason for thinking 
that he would be scrupulous in keeping such a document 
intact ? 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ himself makes 
use of this very argument ; but I cannot help suspecting 
that his application of it has slipped in through an over- 
sight or misapprehension. When first I came across 
the argument as employed by him, I was struck by it 
at once as important if only it was sound. But, upon 
examination, not only does it vanish into thin air as 
an argument in support of the thesis he is maintaining, 
but there remains in its place a positive argument that 
tells directly and strongly against that thesis. A 
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passage is quoted from Canon Westcott, in which it is 
stated that while Tertullian and Epiphanius accuse 
Marcion of altering the text of the books which he 
received, so far as his treatment of the Epistles is con- 
cerned this is not borne out by the facts, out of seven 
readings noticed by Epiphanius two only being unsup- 
ported by other authority. It is argued from this that 
Marcion ‘equally preserved without alteration the text 
which he found in his manuscript of the Gospel.’ ‘We 
have no reason to believe the accusation of the Fathers 
in regard to the Gospel—which we cannot fully test— 
better founded than that in regard to the Epistles, which 
we can test, and find unfounded!’ No doubt the 
premisses of this argument are true, and so also is the 
conclusion, strictly as it stands. It is true that the 
Fathers accuse Marcion of tampering with the text in 
various places, both in the Epistles and in the Gospels 
where the allegation can be tested, and where it is 
found that the supposed perversion is simply a difference 
of reading, proved to be such by its presence in other 
authorities. But what is this to the point? It is not 
contended that Marcion altered. to any considerable 
extent (though he did slightly even in the Epistles °) 
the text which he retained, but that he mutilated and 
cut out whole passages from that text. He can be 
proved to have done this in regard to the Epistles, and 
therefore it is fair to infer that he dealt in the same 


TT Seeetie 142 Sq. 

? This admission does not damage the credit of Tertullian and Epipha- 
nius aS witnesses ; because what we want from them is a statement of the 
facts; the construction which they put upon the facts is a matter of no 
importance. 

8 The omission in 2 Cor. iv. 13 must be due to Marcion (Epiph. 321 c.) ; 
so probably an insertion in 1 Cor. ix. 8. 
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way with the Gospel. This is the amended form in 
which the argument ought to stand. It is certain that 
Marcion made a large excision before Rom. xi. 33, and 
another after Rom. viii. 11; he also cut out the ‘men- 
tiones Abrahae’ from Gal. iii. 7, 14, 16-18%. I say 
nothing about his excision of the last two chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, because on that point 
a controversy might be raised. But the genuineness 
of these other passages is undisputed and indisputable. 
It cannot be argued here that our text of the Epistle 
has suffered from later interpolation, and therefore, I 
repeat, it is so much the more probable that Marcion 
took from the text of the Gospel than that a later editor 
added to it. 

(2.) In examining the internal evidence from the 
nature and structure of Marcion’s Gospel, it has hitherto 
been the custom to lay most stress upon its dogmatic 
character. The controversy in Germany has turned 
chiefly on this. The critics have set themselves to 
show that the variations in Marcion’s Gospel either 
could or could not be explained as omissions dictated 
by the exigencies of his dogmatic system. This was 
a task which suited well the subtlety and inventiveness 
of the German mind, and it has been handled with all 
the usual minuteness and elaboration. The result has 
been that not only have Volkmar and Hilgenfeld proved 
their point to their own satisfaction, but they also con- 
vinced Ritschl and partially Baur; and generally we 


1 Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 16: ‘Haec si Marcion de industria erasit,’ &c. 
V. 14: ‘Salio et hic amplissimum abruptum intercisae scripturae. V. 3: 
‘Ostenditur quid supra haeretica industria eraserit, mentionem scilicet 
Abrahae,’ &c. Cf. Bleek, Einleitung, p. 136; Hilgenfeld, Euv. Fustin’s, &c., 
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may say that in Germany it seems to be agreed at the 
present time that the hypothesis of a mutilated Luke 
suits the dogmatic argument better than that. of later 
Judaising interpolations. 

I have no wish to disparage the results of these 
labours, which are carried out with the splendid 
thoroughness that one so much admires. Looking 
at the subject as impartially as I can, I am inclined 
to think that the case is made out in the main. The 
single instance of the perverted sense assigned to 
katjAGev in iv. 3L must needs go a long way. Marcion 
evidently intends the word to be taken in a trans- 
cendental sense of the emanation and descent to earth 
of the Afon Christus’. It is impossible to think that 
this sense is more original than the plain historical use 
of the word by St. Luke, or to mistake the dogmatic 
motive in the heretical recension. There is also an 
evident reason for the omission of the first chapters 
which relate the human birth of Christ, which Marcion 
denied, and one somewhat less evident, though highly 
probable, for the omission of the account of the Baptist’s 
ministry, John being regarded as the finisher of the Old 
Testament dispensation—the work of the Demiurge. 
This omission is not quite consistently carried out, 
as the passage vii. 24-28 is retained—probably because 
ver. 28 itself seemed to contain a sufficient qualification. 
The genealogy, as well as viii. 19, was naturally omitted 
for the same reason as the Nativity. The narrative 
of the Baptism Marcion could not admit, because it 
supplied the foundation for that very Ebionism to which 


!*Anno xy. Tiberii Christus Jesus de coelo manare dignatus est’ (Tert. 
Adv. Mare. i. 19). 
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his own system was diametrically opposed. The Temp- 
fation, x. 21 (‘Lord . . . of earth’), xxii. 18 (the tatepan 
the vine’), xxii. 30 (‘eat and drink at my table’), and 
the Ascension, may have been omitted because they 
contained matter that seemed too anthropomorphic 
or derogatory to the Divine Nature. On the other 
hand, xi. 29-32 (Jonah and Solomon), xi. 49-51 (pro- 
phets and apostles), xiii. 1 sqq. (the fig-tree, as the 
Jewish people ?), xiii. 31-35 (the prophet in Jerusalem), 
the prodigal son (perhaps?), the wicked husbandmen 
(more probably), the triumphal entry (as the fulfilment 
of prophecy), the announcement of the Passion (also as 
such), xxi. 21, 22 (the same), and the frequent allusions 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, seem to have been 
expunged as recognising or belonging to the kingdom 
of the Demiurge!. Again, the changes in xiii. 28, 
xvi. 17, XX. 35, are fully in accordance with Marcion’s 
system 7, The reading which Marcion had in xi. 22 
is expressly stated to have been common to the Gnostic 
heretics generally. In some of these instances the 
dogmatic motive is gross and palpable, in most it 
seems to have been made out, but some (such as 
especially xiii. 1-9) are still doubtful, and the method of 
excision does not appear to have been carried out with 
complete consistency. 

1 T give mainly the explanations gf Volkmar, who, it should be remem- 
bered, is the very reverse of an apologist, indicating the points where they 
seem least satisfactory. 

* Jt is highly probable that many of the points mentioned by Tertullian 
and Epiphanius as ‘adulterations’ were simply various readings in Mar- 
cion’s Codex; such would be v. 14, x. 25, xvii. 2, and xxiii. 2, which are 
directly supported by other authority: xi. 2 and xii. 28 would probably 
belong to this class. So perhaps the insertion of iv. 27 in the history of 


the Samaritan leper. The phenomenon of a transposition of verses from 
one part of a Gospel to another is not an infrequent one in early MSS. 
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This, indeed, was only to be expected. We are con- 
stantly reminded that Tertullian, a man, with all his 
faults, of enormous literary and general power, did not 
possess the critical faculty, and no more was that faculty 
likely to be found in Marcion. It is an anachronism to 
suppose that he would sit down to his work with that 
regularity of method and with that subtle appreciation 
of the affinities of dogma which characterise the modern 
critic. The Septuagint translators betray an evident 
desire to soften down the anthropomorphism of the 
Hebrew; but how easy would it be to convict them 
of inconsistency, and to show that they left standing 
expressions as strong as any that they changed! If 
we judge Marcion’s procedure by a standard suited to 
the age in which he lived, our wonder will be, not that 
he has shown so little, but so much, consistency and 
insight. 

I think, therefore, that the dogmatic argument, so far 
as it goes, tells distinctly in favour of the ‘mutilation’ 
hypothesis. But at the same time it should not be 
pressed too far. I should be tempted to say that the 
almost exclusive and certainly excessive use of argu- 
ments derived from the history of dogma was the 
prime fallacy which lies at the root of the Tiibingen 
criticism. How can it be thought that an Englishman, 
or a German, trained under and surrounded by the cir- 
cumstances of the nineteenth century, should be able 
to thread all the mazes in the mind of a Gnostic or 
an Ebionite in the second? It is difficult enough for 
us to lay down a law for the actions of our own imme- 
diate neighbours and friends; how much more difficult 
to ‘cast the shell of habit, and place ourselves at the 
point of view of a civilisation and world of thought 
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wholly different from our own, so as not only to explain 
its apparent aberrations, but to be able to say, posi- 
tively, ‘this must have been so, ‘that must have been 
otherwise.’ Yet such is the strange and extravagant 
supposition that we are assumed to make. No doubt 
the argument from dogma has its place in criticism; 
but, on the whole, the literary argument is safer, more 
removed from the influence of subjective impressions, 
more capable of being cast into a really scientific form. 
(3.) I pass over other literary arguments which hardly 
admit of this form of expression—such as the improba- 
bility that the Preface or Prologue was not part of the 
original Gospel, but a later accretion; or, again, from 
Marcion’s treatment of the Synoptic matter in the third 
Gospel, both points which might be otherwise worth 
dilating upon. I pass over these, and come at once, 
without further delay, to the one point which seems 
to me really to decide the character of Marcion’s Gos- 
pel and its relation to the Synoptic. The argument 
to which I allude is that from style and diction. True 
the English mind is apt to receive literary arguments of 
that kind with suspicion, and very justly so long as they 
rest upon a mere vague subjective zpse dzxit ; but here 
the question can be reduced to one of definite figures 
and of weighing and measuring. Bruder’s Concordance 
is a dismal-looking volume—a mere index of words, and 
nothing more. But it has an eloquence of its own for 
the scientific investigator. It is strange how clearly 
many points stand out when this test comes to be 
applied, which before had been vague and obscure. 
This is especially the case in regard to the Synoptic 
Gospels; for, in the first place, the vocabulary of the 
writers is very limited and similar phrases have a con- 
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stant tendency to recur, and, in the second place, the 
critic has the immense advantage of being enabled to 
compare their treatment of the same common matter, 
so that he can readily ascertain what are the charac- 
teristic modifications introduced by each. Dr. Holtz- 
mann, following Zeller and Lekebusch, has made a full 
and careful analysis of the style and vocabulary of St. 
Luke!, but of course without reference to the particular 
omissions of Marcion. Let us then, with the help of 
Bruder, apply Holtzmann’s results to these omissions, 
with a view to see whether there is evidence that they 
are by the same hand as the rest of the Gospel. 

It would be beyond the proportions of the present 
enquiry to exhibit all the evidence in full. I shall, 
therefore, not transcribe the whole of my notes, but 
merely give a few samples of the sort of evidence pro- 
ducible, along with a brief summary of the general 
results. 

Taking first certain points by which the style of the 
third Evangelist is distinguished from that of the first 
in their treatment of common matter, Dr. Holtzmann 
observes, that where Matthew has ypaupartevs, Luke has 
in six places the word voyixds, which is only found three 
times besides in the New Testament (once in St. Mark, 
and twice in the Epistle to Titus). Of the places where 
it is used by St. Luke, one is the omitted passage, 
vii. 30. In citations where Matthew has ro pnO& (14 
times; not at all in Luke), Luke prefers the perfect 
‘ form 70 eipnuévor, so in ii. 24 (Acts twice); compare 
etpyrat, iv. 21. Where Matthew has dpri (7 times), Luke 
has always viv, never dpri: viv is used in the following 


1 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, pp. 302 sqq. 
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passages, omitted by Marcion: i. 48, ii. 29, xix. 42, xxii. 
18, 36. With Matthew the word éAceos is masculine, 
with Luke neuter, so five times in ch. i. and in x. 37, 
which was retained by Marcion. 

Among the peculiarities of style noted by Dr. Holtz- 
mann which recur in the omitted portions the following 
are perhaps some of the more striking. Peculiar use of 
To covering a whole phrase, i. 62 (76 té Gy OéAau KadcioGat), 
xix. 48, xxii. 37, and five other places. Peculiar attrac- 
tion of the relative with preceding case of was, iii. 19, 
xix. 37, and elsewhere. The formula éAeye (etme) 6€ 
TapaBodjv (not found in the other Synoptics), xiii. 6, 
XxX. 9, 19, and ten times besides. Tod pleonastic with 
the infinitive, once in Mark, six times in Matthew, 
twenty-five times in Luke, of which three times in 
chap. i, twice in chap. ii, iv. 10, xxi. 22. Peculiar com- 
binations with xara, cata 7d os, elwOds, <iutpevor, i. 9, 
ii. 27, 42, and twice. Ka jpépav, once in the other 
Gospels, thirteen times in Luke and Acts xix. 473; «ar 
éros, ii. 41; kata with peculiar genitive of place, iv. 14 
(xxiii. 5)'. Protasis introduced by kal ére, ii. 21, 22, 42, 
Kal ws, ll. 39, XV. 25, xix. 41. Uses of éyevero, especially 
with & 7@ and infinitive, twice in Mark, in Luke twenty- 
two times, i. 8, ii. 6, iii. 21, xxiv. 51; €y 7 with the infi- 
nitive, three times in St. Matthew, once in St. Mark, 
thirty-seven times in St. Luke, including i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 
27,43, iii. 21. Adverbs: éfjs and xadeéijs, ten times in the 
third Gospel and the Acts alone in the New Testament, 
i. 3; dxpt, twenty times in the third Gospel and Acts, 
only once in the other Gospels, i. .20, iv. 13; e&aipyns, 


1 Where a reference is given thus in brackets, it is confirmatory, from 
the part of the Gospel retained by Marcion. 
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four times in the Gospel and Acts, once besides in 
the New Testament, ii. 13 ; wapaypjua, seventeen times 
in the Gospel and Acts, twice in the rest of the New 
Testament, i. 64; €v peo, thirteen times in the Gospel 
and Acts, five times in the other Synoptics, ii. 46, xxi. 
21. fondness for optative in indirect constructions, 
i. 20, 62, iii. 15, xv. 26. Peculiar combination of parti- 
ciples, ii. 36 (mpoBeBynxvia Gjoaca), iii. 23 (apxdpevos wr), 
iv. 20 (arv€as azrodovs), very frequent. Eiva:, with par- 
ticiple for finite verb (forty-eight times in all), i. 7, 10, 
20, 21, 22, ii. 8, 26, 33, 51, iii. 23, iv. 16 (qv TeOpappéevos, 
omitted by Marcion), iv. 17, 20, xv. 24, 32, xviii. 34, 
Mike aya. 17, xxiv. 53. Construction of apés with 
accusative after «izeiv, Aadciy, amoxpivecOa, frequent in 
Luke, rare in the rest of the New Testament, i. 13, 18, 
pen eesees5, Ol, 73, ti. 15, 18,34, 48, 49, ili. 12, 13,14, 
ieeeeeine 7.34, XV. 22, Xvili. 31, xix. 33, 30, Xx. 9, 
14,19. This is thrown into marked relief by the con- 
trast with the other Synoptics; the only two places 
where Matthew appears to have the construction are 
both ambiguous, iii. 15 (doubtful reading, probably 
avT@), and xxvii. 14 (amexpi0n ait} mpos ovde ev pra). 
No other evangelist speaks so much of [vedpa ayiov, 
1. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 25, 66, iii. 16, 22, iv. 1 (found also in 
Marcion’s reading of xi. 2). Peculiar use of pronouns: 
Luke has the combination «ai aités twenty-eight times, 
Matthew only twice (one false reading), Mark four or 
Petiapsmave times, i. 17, 22, 11. 28, i. 23, xv. 14; xal 
avrot Mark has not at all, Matthew twice, Luke thirteen 
times, including ii. 50, xviii. 34, xxiv. 52. 

We now come to the test supplied by the vocabulary. 
The following are some of the words peculiar to St. 
Luke, or found in his writings with marked and charac- 
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teristic frequency, which occur in those parts of our 
present Gospel that were wanting in Marcion’s recen- 
sion: avéoTynv, dvaotas occur three times in St. Matthew, 
twice in St. John, four times in the writings of St. Paul, 
twenty-six times in the third Gospel and thirty-five 
times in the Acts, and. are found in 1. 20)exvausecer 
avTiA¢yew appears in ii. 34. five times in the rest of the 
Gospel and the Acts, and only four times together in 
the rest of the New Testament; ézas occurs twenty 
times in the Gospel. sixteen times in the Acts, only ten 
times in the rest of the New Testament, but in ii. 39, 
iii. 16, 21, iv. 6, xv. 13, Xix. 37, 48, xxi. 4-(Dis)tanee 
of these are, however, doubtful readings. dpecis rev 
Gpaptiev, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, seven times 
in the rest of the New Testament, i. 77, iii. 3. det, Dr. 
Holtzmann says, ‘is found more often in St. Luke than 
in all the other writers of the New Testament put to- 
gether. This does not appear to be strictly true; it 
is, however, found nineteen times in the Gospel and 
twenty-five times in the Acts to twenty-four times in 
the three other Gospels; it occurs in i, AQ} 7aciias. 
XV. 32, xxii. 37. 6€yeoOa, twenty-four times in the 
Gospel and Acts, twenty-six times in the rest of the 
New Testament, six times in St. Matthew, three in 
St. Mark, ii. 28, xxii. 17. dvaracoew, nine times in the 
Gospel and Acts, seven times in the rest of the New 
Testament (Matthew once), iii. 13, Xvii. 9, 10. d.epxe- 
a#a occurs thirty-two times in the Gospel and Acts, 
twice in each of the other Synoptics, and eight times 
in the rest of the New Testament, and is found in 
ii, 15,35. Ovum, i. 29, ii. 7 (xxi, 28, and Gaetan: 
besides in the Gospels). ea, xxii. 51 (once besides in 
the Gospel, eight times in the Acts, and three times 
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in the rest of the New Testament). 60s, i. 9, ii. 42, 
eight times besides in St. Luke’s writings and only 
twice in the rest of the New Testament. évavriov, five 
times in St. Luke’s writings, once besides, i. 8. €veémor, 
correcting the readings, twenty times in the Gospel, 
fourteen times in the Acts, not at all in the other 
Synoptists, once in St. John, four times in chap. i, iv. 
7, xv. 18, 21 (this will be noticed as a very remarkable 
instance of the extent to which the diction of the third 
Evangelist impressed itself upon his writings). ém@i- 
Bageuw, xix. 35 (and twice, only by St. Luke). émmfarewy, 
i. 12, xv. 20 (eight times in the Acts and three times in 
the rest of the New Testament). ai &pyyou, only in St. 
Luke, i. 80, and twice. €vos (fifteen times in the Gospel, 
eleven times in the Acts, three times in the other Sy- 
Moptics and three times in St. John), four times in 
chap. ii, iii. 1, 23, xiii. 7, 8, xv. 29. Oavuacew ent rim, 
Gospel and Acts five times (only besides in Mark xii. 
17), ii. 33. ixavds in the sense of ‘much,’ ‘many,’ seven 
times in the Gospel, eighteen times in the Acts, and 
only three times besides in the New Testament, iii. 16, 
xXx. 9 (compare xxii. 38). «addr (like xadejs above), is 
only found in St. Luke’s writings, i. 7, and five times in 
the rest of the Gospel and the Acts. Aarpevew, ‘in Luke 
much oftener than in other parts of the New Testa- 
iene 74, ii. 37, iv. 8, and five times in the Acts. 
Awws, Six times in the Gospel and Acts, six times in 
the rest of the New Testament, xv. 14, 17. pv (month), 
i. 24, 26, 36, 56 (iv. 25), alone in the Gospels, in the 
Acts five times. oixos for ‘family, i. 27, 33, 69, ii. 4, 
and three times besides in the Gospel, nine times in the 
Acts. mAjdos (especially in the form wav 10 Anos), 
twenty-five times in St. Luke’s writings, seven times 
Q2 
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in the rest of the New Testament, i. 10, ii. 13, xix. 37. 
aAjoat, TAnobjva, twenty-two times in St. Luke's writings, 
only three times besides in the New Testament, i. 15, 
23, 41, 57, 67, ii. 6, 21, 22, xi. 22. mpoodoxay, Eleven 
times in the Gospel and Acts, five times in the rest of 
the New Testament (Matthew twice and 2 Peter), i. 21, 
iii. 15. oxanrew, only in Luke three times, xill. 8. omev- 
dew, except in 2 Peter ili. 12, only in St. Luke's writings, 
ii. 16. ovdAdAapBave, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, 
five times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 24, 31, 
36, ii. 21. ovpBaddAgew, only in Lucan writings, six times, 
ii. I9. ovvexev, nine times in the Gospel and Acts, 
three times besides in the New Testament, xix. 43. 
owtypia, in chap. i. three times, in the rest of the Gospel 
and Acts seven times, not in the other Synoptic Gos- 
pels. wtroorpégerv, twenty-two times in the Gospel, 
eleven times in the Acts, and only five times in the 
rest of the New Testament (three of which are doubtful 
readings), i. 56, ii. 20, 39, 43, 45, iv. I, (14), XXiVv. 52. 
vyioros occurs nine times in the Gospel and Acts, four 
times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 32, 35, 76, 
ii. I4, xix. 38. twos is also found in i. 78, xxiv. 49. 
xapts is found, among the Synoptics, only in St. Luke, 
eight times in the Gospel, seventeen times in the Acts, 
i. 30, ii. 40, 52, xvii. 9. woef occurs nineteen times in 
the Gospel and Acts (four doubtful readings, of which 
two are probably false), seventeen times in the rest of 
the New Testament (ten doubtful readings, of which in 
the Synoptic Gospels three are probably false), i. 56, 
iil. 23. 

It should be remembered that the above are only 
samples from the whole body of evidence, which would 
take up a much larger space if exhibited in full. The 
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total result may be summarised thus. Accepting the 
scheme of Marcion’s Gospel given some pages back, 
which is substantially that of ‘Supernatural Religion, 
Marcion will have omitted a total of 309 verses. In 
those verses there are found 111 distinct peculiarities 
of St. Luke’s style, numbering in all 185 separate in- 
stances ; there are also found 138 words peculiar to or 
specially characteristic of the third Evangelist, with 224 
instances. in other words, the verified peculiarities of 
St. Luke’s style and diction (and how marked many 
of these are will have been seen from the examples 
above) are found in the portions of the Gospel omitted 
by Marcion in a proportion averaging considerably more 
than one to each verse!! Coming to detail, we find 
that in the principal omission—that of the first two 
chapters, containing 132 verses—there are 47 distinct 
peculiarities of style, with 105 instances; and 82 charac- 
teristic words, with 144 instances. In the 23 verses of 
chap. iii. omitted by Marcion (for the genealogy need 
not be reckoned), the instances are 18 and 14, making 
a total of 32. In 18 verses omitted from chap. iv. 
the instances are 13 and 8=21. In another longer 
passage —the parable of the prodigal son—the instances 
are 8 of the first class and 20 of the second. In 20 


1 An analysis of the words which are only found in St. Luke, or very 
rarely found elsewhere, gives the following results —The number of words 
found only in the portion of the Gospel retained by Marcion and in the 
Acts is 231; that of words found in these retained portions and not besides 
in the Gospels or the two other Synoptics is 58; and both these classes 
together for the portions omitted in Marcion’s Gospel reach a total of 62, 
which is decidedly under the proportion that might have been expected. 
The list is diminished by a number of words which are found only in the 
omitted and retained portions, furnishing evidence, as above, that both 
proceed from the same hand. 
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verses omitted from chap. xix. the instances are I1 and 
6; and in II verses omitted from chap. xx, 9 and 8. 
Of all the isolated fragments that Marcion had ejected 
from his Gospel, there are only four—iv. 24, xi. 49-51, 
XX. 37, 38, xxii. 28-30, nine verses in all—in which no 
peculiarities have been noticed. And yet even here 
the traces of authorship are not wanting. It happens 
strangely enough that in a list of parallel passages given 
by Dr. Holtzmann to illustrate the affinities of thought 
between St. Luke and St. Paul, two of these very pas- 
sages— xi. 49 and xx. 38—occur. I had intended to 
pursue the investigation through these resemblances, 
but it seems superfluous to carry it further. 

It is difficult to see what appeal can be made against 
evidence such as this. A certain allowance should indeed 
be made for possible errors of computation, and some of ~ 
the points may have been wrongly entered, though care 
has been taken to put down nothing that was not 
verified by its preponderating presence in the Lucan 
writings, and especially by its presence in that portion 
of the Gospel which Marcion undoubtedly received. 
But as a rule the method applies itself mechanically, 
and when every deduction has been made, there will 
still remain a mass of evidence that it does not seem 
too much to describe as overwhelming. 

(4.) We may assume, then, that there is definite proof 
that the Gospel used by Marcion presupposes our present 
St. Luke, in its complete form, as it has been handed 
down to us. But when once this assumption has been 
made, another set of considerations comes in, which also 
carry with them an important inference. If Marcion’s 
Gospel was an extract from a manuscript containing our 
present St. Luke, then not only is it certain that that 
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Gospel was already in existence, but there is further 
evidence to show that it must have been in existence 
for some time. The argument in this case is drawn 
from another branch of Biblical science to which we 
have already had occasion to appeal—text-criticism. 
Marcion’s Gospel, it is known, presents certain readings 
which differ both from the received and other texts. 
Some of these are thought by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld 
to be more original and to have a better right to stand 
in the text than those which are at present found there. 
These critics, however, base their opinion for the most 
part on internal grounds, and the readings defended by 
them are not as a rule those which are supported by 
other manuscript authority. It is to this second class 
rather that I refer as bearing upon the age of the 
canonical Gospel. The most important various read- 
ings of the existence of which we have proof in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel are as follows ! :— 

y. 14. The received (and best) text is eis paptvpiov avrois. Marcion, 
according to the express statement of Epiphanius (312 8), read 
iva 7 paptipiov Tod7o ipiv, which is confirmed by Tertullian, 
who gives (Marc. iv. 8) ‘Ut sit vobis in testimonium.’ The 
same or a similar reading is found in D, iva eis papripiov 7 piv 
rovro, ‘ut sit in testimonium vobis hoc, d; ‘ut sit in testi- 
monium (—monia, ff) hoc vobis,’ a (Codex Vercellensis), b 
(Codex Veronensis), ¢ (Codex Colbertinus), ff (Codex Corbei- 


ensis), 1 (Codex Rhedigerianus), of the Old Latin’. 
y. 39 was probably omitted by Marcion (this is inferred from the silence 


1 This list has been made from the valuable work of Rénsch, Das Neue 
Testament Tertullian’s, 1871, and the critical editions, compared with the 
text of Marcion’s Gospel as given by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 

2 It might be thought that Tertullian was giving his own text and not 
that of Marcion’s Gospel, but this supposition is excluded both by the 
confirmation which he receives from Epiphanius, and also by the fact, 
which is generally admitted (see S. R. ii. p. 100), that he had not the 
canonical Luke, but only Marcion’s Gospel before him, 
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xi. 


xii. 


xii. 


Xvi. 


xvii. 


XViil. 


Xxi. 


XX1. 


Xxiil. 


22: 


be 


14. 


38. 


19. 


18 


of Tertullian by Hilgenfeld, p. 403, and Rénsch, p. 634). The 
verse is also omitted in D, a, b, c, d, e, ff. 

Marcion’s reading of this verse corresponded with that of other 
Gnostics, but has no extant manuscript authority. We have 
touched upon it elsewhere. 


. Catv aidviov, Marcion omitted aiwyov (Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 25); 


so also the Old Latin Codex g? (San Germanensis). 


. Marcion read éA0éTw 7d G-ytoy veda cou ef’ Huas (or an equiva- 


lent; see Roénsch, p. 640) either for the clause adyiacOn7w 70 
évopa cov or for yernOnTw TO G€Anua cov, which is omitted in 
B, L, 1, Vulg., ff, Syr. Crt. There is a curious stray ép 7as 
in D which may conceivably be a trace of Marcion’s reading. 

Marcion (and probably Tertullian) read xpi7nv (or SuxacrHy) only 
for Kpit}yv 7) peptotnv; so D, a (‘ut videtur, Tregelles),~c, 
Syr. Crt. ; 

Marcion had 79 éorepip7 pvdraxh for év 7H Sevrépa pvdacy Kal ev 
TH Tpitn pudrakn. Sob: D, c, e, ff, i, Iren. 334, Syr. Crt., com- 
bine the two readings in various ways. 


. Marcion read épév for tyerepov. So e (Palatinus), i (Vindobo- 


nensis), 1 (Rhedigerianus). uérepoy B, L, Origen. 


. Marcion inserted the words od« éyevvnOy 7 (Tert. iv. 35), ‘ne 


nasceretur aut, a, b, c, ff, i, 1. 

Here again Marcion had a variation which is unsupported by 
manuscript authority, but has to some extent a parallel in the 
Clementine Homilies, Justin, &c. 

was omitted by Marcion (Epiph. 316 8), and is also omitted in the 
Curetonian Syriac. 

Tertullian (iv. 39) gives the reading of Marcion as ‘cum plurima 
virtute’=peTa Suvdpews moAATs [Kal 5dEns], for pera Suv. x. 5o€. 
ToAAnS; So D (éy buy. woA.), and approximately Vulg., a, c, e, f, 
fh syre Crt. poyneest. 


. Marcion read d:acrtpépovta 7d €Ovos kal katadvorTa Tov vOpov Kat 


Tos mpopyntas Kal KeAEvVOVTA dpovs pr Sovva Kal dvacTpépoyTa 
Tas yuvaixas Kal 7a Texva (Epiph., 316 D), where xatadvovra 
Tov vopov Kal Tovs mpopnTas and avacrpepovta Tas yuvaikas Kal 
7a Téxva are additions to the text, and seAevovta pdpovs pr} 
Sovva: is a variation. Of the two additions the first finds sup- 
port in b, (c), e, (ff), i, 1; the second is inserted, with some 
variation, by c and e in verse 5. 


We may thus tabulate the relation of Marcion to these 
various authorities. The brackets indicate that the agree- 
ment is only approximate. Marcion agrees with— 
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Hyd; We i4, V. 39; Xi. 14, (xii. 28), (xxi. 27). 

a (Verc.), v. 14, Vv. 39, xii. 14 (apparently), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27). 

b (Ver.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 38, xvii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

c (Colb.), v. 14, v. 39, xil. 14, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2), (xxiii. 2). 

eN@Eals)sav-030s) (Xl. 3S), Xvi. 12, (Kx. 27), XXILl. 25) (cK. 2): 

ff (Corb.), v. 14, v. 39, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2). 

we((Germ); xX. 25. 

WCVind:); (xi. 38), Xvi. 12, xvii. 2, xxii. 2. 

iGNhed=):v.0045 Xvi. 12; xvii. 2, xiii. 2. 

yreGre, ai ty, (xil. 38), xxi. 18, (xxi. 27). 

It is worth noticing that xxii. 19 b, 20 (which ts 
omitted in D, a, b, e, ff, i, 1) appears to have been found 
in Marcion’s Gospel, as in the Vulgate, c, and f (see 
Ronsch, p. 239). aad rod punweiov in xxiv. g is also 
found (Ronsch, p. 246), though omitted by D, a, b, 
ce, e, ff, 1. There is no evidence to’show whether the 
additions in ix. 55, xxiii. 34, and xxii. 43, 44 were 
present in Marcion’s Gospel or not. 

It will be observed that the readings given above 
have all what is called a ‘Western’ character. The 
Curetonian Syriac is well known to have Western 
affinities’. Codd. a, b,c, and the fragment of i which 
extendssirom Luke x._6 to xxiii. 10, represent the 
most primitive type of the Old Latin version; e, ff, 
and | give a more mixed text. As we should expect, 
the revised Latin text of Cod. f has no representation in 
Marcion’s Gospel”. 

These textual phenomena are highly interesting, but 
at the same time an exact analysis of them is difficult. 


1 See Crowfoot, Observations on the Collation in Greek of Cureton’s Syriac 
Fragments of the Gospels, 1872, p. 5; Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament, 2nd edition, 1874, p. 452. 

2 See Scrivener, Introduction, p. 307 sq.; and Dr. Westcott’s article on 
the ‘ Vulgate’ in Smith’s Dictionary. It should be noticed that Dr. West- 
cott’s literation differs from that of Dr. Scrivener and Tregelles, which has 
been adopted here. 
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No simple hypothesis will account for them. There 
can be no doubt that Marcion’s readings are, in the 
technical sense, false; they are a deviation from the 
type of the pure and unadulterated text. At a certain 
point, evidently of the remotest antiquity, in the history 
of transcription, there was a branching off which gave 
tise to those varieties of reading which, though they 
are not confined to Western manuscripts, still, from 
their preponderance in these, are called by the general 
name of ‘Western.’ But when we come to consider 
the relations among those Western documents them- 
selves, no regular descent or filiation seems traceable. 
Certain broad lines indeed we can mark off as between 
the earlier and later forms of the Old Latin, though 
even here the outline is in places confused ; but at what 
point are we to insert that most remarkable document 
of antiquity, the Curetonian Syriac? For instance, 
there are cases (e.g. xvii. 2, xxiii. 2) where Marcion 
and the Old Latin are opposed to the Old Syriac, 
where the latter has undoubtedly preserved the correct 
reading. To judge from these alone, we should naturally 
conclude that the Syriac was simply an older and 
purer type than Marcion’s Gospel and the Latin. But 
then again, on the other hand, there are cases (such as 
the omission of xxi. 18) where Marcion and the Syriac 
are combined, and the Old Latin adheres to the truer 
type. This will tend to show that, even at that early 
period, there must have been some comparison and 
correction—a convergence as well as a divergence—of 
manuscripts, and not always a mere reproduction of 
the particular copy which the scribe had before him; 
at the same time it will also show that Marcion’s 
Gospel, so far from being an original document, has 
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behind it a deep historical background, and stands at 
the head of a series of copies which have already passed 
through a number of hands. and been exposed to a 
proportionate amount of corruption. Our author is 
inclined to lay stress upon the ‘slow multiplication 
and dissemination of MSS.’ Perhaps he may somewhat 
exaggerate this, as antiquarians give us a surprising 
account of the ease and rapidity with which books 
were produced by the aid of slave-labour’. But even 
at Rome the publishing trade upon this large scale was 
a novelty dating back no further than to Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero, and we should naturally expect that 
among the Christians—a poor and widely scattered 
body, whose tenets would cut them off from the use 
of such public machinery—the multiplication of MSS. 
would be slower and more attended with difficulty. 
But the slower it was the more certainly do such 
phenomena as these of Marcion’s text throw back the 
origin of the prototype from which that text was 
derived. In the year 140 A.D. Marcion possesses a 
Gospel which is already in an advanced stage of tran- 
scription—which has not only undergone those changes 
which in some regions the text underwent before it 
was translated into Latin, but has undergone other 
changes besides. Some of its peculiarities are not 
those of the earliest form of the Latin version, but of 
that version in what may be called its second stage 
fe.g. xvi. 12). It has also affinities to another version 
kindred to the Latin and occupying a similar place 
to the Old Latin among the Churches of Syria. These 
circumstances together point to an antiquity fully as 
great as any that an orthodox critic would claim. 


1 Cf. Friedlander, Sistengeschichte Roms, iii. p. 315. 
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It should not be thought that because such indica- 
tions are indirect they are therefore any the less certain. 
There is perhaps hardly a single uncanonical Christian 
document that is admittedly and indubitably older than 
Marcion; so that direct evidence there is naturally 
none. But neither is there any direct evidence for the 
antiquity of man or of the earth. The geologist judges 
by the fossils which he finds embedded in the strata as 
relics of an extinct age; so here, in the Gospel of 
Marcion, do we find relics which to the initiated eye 
carry with them their own story. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it rightly be argued that 
because the history of these remains is not wholly to 
be recovered, therefore no inference from them is 
possible. In the earlier stages of a science like 
palaeontology it might have been argued in just the 
same way that the difficulties and confusion in the 
classification invalidated the science along with its one 
main inference altogether. Yet we can see that such 
an argument would have been mistaken. There will 
probably be some points in every science which will 
never be cleared up to the end of time. The affirma- 
tion of the antiquity of Marcion’s Gospel rests upon 
the simple axiom that every event must have a cause, 
and that in order to produce complicated phenomena 
the interaction of complicated causes is necessary. 
Such an assumption involves time, and I think it is a 
safe proposition to assert that, in order to bring the 
text of Marcion’s Gospel into the state in which we 
find it, there must have been a long previous history, 
and the manuscripts through which it was conveyed 
must have parted far from the parent stem. 

The only way in which the inference drawn from the 
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text of Marcion’s Gospel can be really met would be 
by showing that the text of the Latin and Syriac 
translations is older and more original than that which 
is universally adopted by text-critics. I should hardly 
suppose that the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ will 
be prepared to maintain this. If he does, the subject 
can then be argued. In the meantime, these two 
arguments, the literary and the textual—for the others 
are but subsidiary—must, I think, be held to prove the 
high antiquity of our present Gospel. 


CHAPTER .LX. 
TATIAN—DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH. 


TATIAN was a teacher of rhetoric, an Assyrian by 
birth, who was converted to Christianity by Justin 
Martyr, but after his death fell into heresy, leaning 
towards the Valentinian Gnosticism, and combining with 
this an extreme asceticism. 

The death of Justin is clearly the pivot on which 
his date will hinge. If we are to accept the conclusions 
of Mr. Hort this will have occurred in the year 148 A.D. ; 
according to Volkmar it would fall not before 155 A.D., 
and in the ordinary view as late as 163-165 A.D.!' 
The beginning of Tatian’s literary activity will follow 
accordingly. 

Tatian’s first work of importance, an ‘Address to 
Greeks,’ which is still extant, was written soon after 
the death of Justin. It contains no references to the 
Synoptic Gospels upon which stress can be laid. 

An allusion to Matth. vi. 19 in the Stromateis of 
Clement 2 has been attributed to Tatian, but I hardly 
know for what reason. It is introduced simply by 


1 See p. 89, above. 
2 Strom, iil. 12; compare S. RK, ii. p. 151. 
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tis (Bia¢erai 71s Acywv), but there were other Encratites 
besides Tatian, and the very fact that he has been 
mentioned by name twice before in the chapter makes 
it the less likely that he should be introduced so 
vaguely. 

The chief interest however in regard to Tatian centres 
in his so-called ‘ Diatessaron,’ which is usually supposed 
to have been a harmony of the four Gospels. 

Eusebius mentions this in the following terms: 
‘Tatian however, their former leader, put together, I 
know not how, a sort of patchwork or combination 
of the Gospels and called it the ‘ Diatessaron,” which is 
still current with some?’ 

I am rather surprised to see that Credner, who is 
followed by the author of ‘Supernatural Religion, 
argues from this that Eusebius had not seen the work 
in question”. This inference is not by any means con- 
veyed by the Greek. vx 016’ d7ws (thus introduced) is 
an idiomatic phrase referring to the principle on which 
the harmony was constructed, and’ might well be para- 
phrased ‘a curious sort of patchwork or dovetailing,’ ‘a 
not very intelligible dovetailing,” &c. Standing in the 
position it does, the phrase can hardly mean anything 
else. Besides it is not likely that Eusebius, an eager 
collector and reader of books, with the run of Pamphilus’ 
library, should not have been acquainted with a work 
that he says himself was current in more quarters than 
one. Eusebius, it will be observed, is quite explicit in 
his statement. He says that the Diatessaron was a 


1 ‘© pévror ye mpdrepos abtay dpxnyos 6 Tatiavds cuvdpedy Twa Kal ovva- 
yoryi ovk 018’ bws Tay ebayyehiov cuvOels Td 51d Tecodpav TovTO Tpocwvd- 
pacev, 0 kal mapa Trow eicéts viv pépera. H. E. iv. 29. 

2 Beitrage, i. p. 441. 
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present Gospels, and that Tatian gave the name of 
Diatessaron to his work himself. “We do not know 
upon what these statements rest, but there ought to be 
some valid reason before we dismiss them entirely. 

Epiphanius writes that ‘Tatian is said to have com- 
posed the Diatessaron Gospel which some call the 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews’.”’ And Theodoret 
tells us that ‘Tatian also composed the Gospel which 
is called the Diatessaron, cutting out the genealogies 
and all that shows the Lord to have been born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh.’ ‘This,’ he adds, 
‘was used not only by his own party, but also by those 
‘who followed the teaching of the Apostles, as they had 
not perceived the mischievous design of the composition, 
but in their simplicity made use of the book on account 
of its conciseness. Theodoret found more than two 
hundred copies in the churches of his diocese (Cyrrhus 
in Syria), which he removed and replaced with the 
works of the four Evangelists ”. 

Victor of Capua in the sixth century speaks of 
Tatian’s work as a ‘Diapente’ rather than a ‘ Diatessaron?®.’ 
If we are to believe the Syrian writer Bar-Salibi in the 
twelfth century, Ephrem Syrus commented on Tatian’s 


1 Haer. 391 D (xlvi. 1). 

2 Ovros kal 7O Sid Tecodpwy Kadovpevoy auvTéOeiev evayyéALov, Tas TE 
yeveadoyias mepixdwas, kal Ta GAAa, boa ex onéppatos AaBid Kara capKa 
yeyernuevov Tov Kipioy Seixvvow. “Exphoavro 5é tovTw ob pdvov ot Tis 
éxetvou ovppoplas, GAAA Kal of Tos AmooTOALKOIs Endpevor Béypact, TIY THs 
owOnKns Kakoupyiay ovK éyvaxdTeEs, GAA’ atAOvaTEpoY Gs ouvTéum TO BiBrlw 
xpnodpevor. Evpoy 5& kaya mreious 7) Staxogias BiBAous Toadtas év Tais map’ 
Hui exxdAnotas TET Ynpevas, Kal Tagas ouvayayav ameBéunv, Kal TA TOY 
TETTAOpwY evayyEeALCTaY avTELanyayov evayyédia (Haeret. Fab. i. 20, quoted 
by Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 442). 

5 See Sod Datibins 
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Diatessaron, and it began with the opening words of 
St. John. This statement however is referred by 
Gregory Bar-Hebraeus not to the Harmony of Tatian, 
but to one by Ammonius made in the third century !. 

Here there is clearly a good deal of confusion. ’ 

But now we come to the question, was Tatian’s work 
really a Harmony of our four Gospels? The strongest 
presumption that it was is derived from Irenaeus. Ire- 
naeus, it is well known, speaks of the four Gospels with 
absolute decision, as if it were a law of nature that their 
number must be four, neither more nor less?, and his 
four Gospels were certainly the same as our own. But 
Tatian wrote within a comparatively short interval 
of Irenaeus. It is sufficiently clear that Irenaeus held 
his opinion at the very time that Tatian wrote, though 
it was not published until later. Here then we have 
a coincidence which makes it difficult to think that 
Tatian’s four Gospels were different from ours. 

The theory that finds favour with Credner® and his 
followers, including the author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion,’ is that Tatian’s Gospel was the same as that used 
by Justin. I am myself not inclined to think’this theory 
improbable ; it would have been still less so, if Tatian 
had been the master and Justin the pupil*+. We have 
seen that the phenomena of Justin’s evangelical quota- 
tions are as well met by the hypothesis that he made 
use of a Harmony as by any other. But that Harmony, 


1 S. R. ii. p. 162; compare Credner, Beitrdge, i. p. 446 sqq. 

? Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 8. 

3 Beit. i. p. 443. 

* May not Tatian have given his name to a collection of materials begun, 
used, and left in a more or less advanced stage of compilation, by Justin? 
However, we can really do little more than note the resemblance: any 
theory we may form must be purely conjectural. 
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as we have also seen, included at least our three Synop- 
tics. The evidence (which we shall consider presently) 
for the use of the fourth Gospel by Tatian is so strong 
as to make it improbable that that work was not in- 
cluded in the Diatessaron. The fifth work, alluded to 
by Victor of Capua, may possibly have been the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 


D2 
—s 


Just as the interest of Tatian turns upon the interpre- 
tation to be put upon a single term ‘ Diatessaron,’ so the 
interest of Dionysius of Corinth depends upon what we 
are to understand by his phrase ‘the Scriptures of the 
Lord.’ 

In a fragment, preserved by Eusebius, of an epistle 
addressed to Soter Bishop of Rome (168-176 A.D.) and 
the Roman Church, Dionysius complains that his letters 
had been tampered with. ‘As brethren pressed me to 
write letters I wrote them. And these the apostles of 
the devil have filled with tares, taking away some 
things and adding others, for whom the woe is prepared. 
It is not wonderful, then, if some have ventured to 
tamper with the Scriptures of the Lord when they have 
laid their plots against writings that have no such claims 
as they'’ It must needs be a straining of language to 
make the Scriptures here refer, as the author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ seems to do, to the Old Testament. It 


1 -EmorToAds yap adeApav dgiwodvTwy pe ypava éypaya. Kal tavras of 
Tod diaBorov amdaTroran (ilaviwy yeyéepixav, & wey eLarpodvtes, & 5 mpoori- 
Oévres. Ois TO oval Keira. Ov OavpacTor dpa, «i Kal TOY KUptaK@y fpadioup- 
ynoal tives émBeBAnvra ypapav, dméTeE Tais ov To.ad’Tas émiBeBovdevxact. 


H., E. iv. 23 (Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 181). 
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is true that Justin lays great stress upon type and pro- 
phecy as pointing to Christ, but there is a considerable 
step between this and calling the whole of the Old 
Testament ‘Scriptures of the Lord’ On the other 
hand, we can hardly think that Dionysius refers to a 
complete collection of writings like the New Testament. 
It seems most natural to suppose that he is speaking of 
Gospels—possibly not the canonical alone, and yet, with 
Irenaeus in our mind’s eye, we shall say probably to them. 
There is the further reason for this application of the 
words that Dionysius is known to have written against 
Marcion—‘he defended the canon of the truth1,’ Euse- 
bius says—and such ‘tampering’ as he describes was 
precisely what Marcion had been guilty of. 


The reader will judge for himself what is the weight 
of the kind of evidence produced in this chapter. I give 
a chapter to it because the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ has done the same. Doubtless it is not the 
sort of evidence that would bear pressing in a court of 
English law, but in a question of balanced probabilities 
it has I think a decided leaning to one side, and that 
the side opposed to the conclusions of ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ 


1*AdAn & emorodrn Tis avTov Tpos Nixopndéas peperar’ ev 7} THY Mapxiwvos 
aipeow TOhELO@V TH THS GAnOclas mapiataTa Kavém. H. E. iv. 23. 
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MELITO—A POLLINARIS—ATHEN AGORAS—THE 


EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS: 


WE pass on, still in a region of fragments—‘ waifs and 
strays’ of the literature of the second century—and of 
partial and indirect (though on that account not neces- 
sarily less important) indications. 

In Melito of Sardis (c. 176 A.D) it is interesting to 
notice the first appearance of a phrase that was destined 
later to occupy a conspicuous position. Writing to his 
friend Onesimus, who had frequently asked for selec- 
tions from the Law and the Prophets bearing upon the 
Saviour, and generally for information respecting the 
number and order of ‘the Old Books,’ Melito says ‘that 
he had gone to the East and reached the spot where 
the preaching had been delivered and the acts done, 
and that having learnt accurately the books of the Old 
Covenant (or Testament) he had sent a list of them ’— 
which is subjoined!. Melito uses the word which became 
established as the title used to distinguish the elder 
Scriptures from the younger—the Old Covenant or 
Testament (7) taAara dva0yjKy); and it is argued from this 
that he implies the existence of a ‘definite New Testa- 


1 -AnpiBds paddw Ta THs Taraas Sadnxns BiBAia, imoTdgas émepya got, 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 26 (Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 119). 
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ment, a written antitype to the Old’.’ The inference 
however seems to be somewhat in excess of what can 
be legitimately drawn. By zadata brabjxn is meant 
rather the subject or contents of the books than the 
books themselves. It is the system of things, the dis- 
pensation accomplished ‘in heavenly places,’ to which 
the books belong, not the actual collected volume. The 
parallel of 2 Cor. ili. 14 (€mt rH dvayrvdoe. thy Tadaas dua- 
Ojxns), which is ably pointed to in ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’, is too close to allow the inference of a written 
New Testament. And yet, though the word has not 
actually acquired this meaning, it was in process of 
acquiring it, and had already gone some way to acquire 
it. The books were already there, and, as we see from 
Irenaeus, critical collections of them had already begun 
to be made. Within thirty years of the time when 
Melito is writing Tertullian uses the phrase Novum 
Testamentum precisely in our modern sense, intimating 
that it had then become the current designation®. This 
being the case we cannot wonder that there should be 
a certain reflex hint of such a sense in the words of 
Melito. 

The tract ‘On Faith, published in Syriac by Dr. 
Cureton and attributed to Melito, is not sufficiently 
authenticated to have value as evidence. 

It should be noted that Melito’s fragments contain 
nothing especially on the Gospels. 


? Westcott, On the Canon, p. 201. 

ee (p. 277 

* Adv. Mare. iv. 1 (cf. Rénsch, Das neue Testament Tertullian’s, p. 48). 
‘duo deos dividens, proinde diversos, alterum alterius instrumenti—vel. 
‘quod magis usui est dicere, testamenti.’ 
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2. 


Some time between 176-180 A.D. Claudius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius an apology of which rather more than three 
lines have come down to us. A more important frag- 
ment however is assigned to this writer in the Paschal 
Chronicle, a work of the seventh century. Here it is 
said that ‘Apollinaris, the most holy bishop of Hiera- 
polis in Asia, who lived near the times of the Apostles, 
in his book about Easter, taught much the same, saying 
thus: “ There are some who through ignorance wrangle 
about these matters, in a pardonable manner; for igno- 
rance does not admit of blame but rather needs instruc- 
tion. And they say that on the 14th the Lord ate the 
lamb with His disciples, and that on the great day of 
unleavened bread He himself suffered; and they relate 
that this is in their view the statement of Matthew. 
Whence their opinion is in conflict with the law, and ac- 
cording to them the Gospels are made to be at variance!.”’ 
This variance or disagreement in the Gospels evidently 
has reference to the apparent discrepancy between the 
Synoptics, especially St. Matthew and St. John, the 
former treating the Last Supper as the Paschal meal, 
the latter placing it before the Feast of the Passover 
and making the Crucifixion coincide with the slaughter 
of the Paschal lamb. Apollinaris would thus seem to 


1 AY ¥ a 6 C4 ~ \ va x pe} 
Eiot roivuy of be ayvoray pidovecxotat rept TovTwY, cvyyvwordy mpayya 
metovOdTes* dyvoia yap ov KaTnyopiay dvabéxera, dd\AA didaxHRs mpoaderrac. 
Kal Aéyouow or TH 18 7O mpdBarov pera THY pabnTav Epayev 6 Kipios’ TH 
be peyadn Huepa Tov atipwv avros Emabev’ Kal dinyodvtac Ma7Oaiov ot7Tw 
; 

f iq / lol 
Aéyew ws vevonkacw’ bev dodupwves Te Vipw 7 Vdnots adtav, Kal oracidCew 
doxel kar’ abrods Ta ebayyédta. Chron. Pasch. in Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 160. 
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recognise both the first and the fourth Gospels as autho- 
‘ritative. 

Is this fragment of Apollinaris genuine? It is alleged 
against it* (1) that Eusebius was ignorant of any such 
work on Easter, and that there is no mention of it in 
such notices of Apollinaris and his writings as have 
come down to us from Theodoret, Jerome, and Photius. 
There are some good remarks on this point by Routh 
(who is quoted in ‘Supernatural Religion’ apparently 
as adverse to the genuineness of the fragments). He 
says: ‘There seems to me to be nothing in these ex- 
tracts to compel us to deny the authorship of Apolli- 
naris. Nor must we refuse credit to the author of the 
Preface [to the Paschal Chronicle] any more than to 
other writers of the same times on whose testimony 
many books of the ancients have been received, although 
not mentioned by Eusebius or any other of his contem- 
poraries; especially as Eusebius declares below that it 
was only some select books that had come to his hands 
out of many that Apollinaris had written’. It is ob- 
jected (2) that Apollinaris is not likely to have spoken 
of a controversy in which the whole Asiatic Church was 
engaged as the opinion of a ‘few ignorant wranglers.’ 
A fair objection, if he was really speaking of such a con- 
troversy. But the great issue between the Churches 
of Asia and that of Rome was whether the Paschal 
festival should be kept, according to the Jewish custom, 
always on the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, or 
whether it should be kept on the Friday after the 


1 §. R. ii. p. 188 sqq. The reference to Routh is given on p. 188, n. 1; 
that to Lardner in the same note should, I believe, be ii. p. 316, not 
p- 296. 

2 Rel. Sac. i. p. 167. 
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Paschal full moon, on whatever day of the month it 
might fall. The fragment appears rather to allude to 
some local dispute as to the day on which the Lord 
suffered. To go thoroughly into this question would 
involve us in all the mazes of the so-called Paschal 
controversy, and in the end a precise and certain con- 
clusion would probably be impossible. So far as I am 
aware, all the writers who have entered into the discus- 
sion start with assuming the genuineness of the Apol- 
linarian fragment. 

There remains however the fact that it rests only 
upon the attestation of a writer of the seventh century, 
who may possibly be wrong, but, if so, has been led into 
his error not wilfully but by accident. No reason can 
be alleged for the forging or purposely false ascription 
of a fragment like this, and it bears the stamp of good 
faith in that it asks indulgence for opponents instead 
of censure. We may perhaps safely accept the frag- 
ment with some, not large, deduction from its weight. 


ay 

An instance of the precariousness of the argument 
from silence would be supplied by the writer who comes 
next under review—Athenagoras. No mention what- 
ever is made of Athenagoras either by Eusebius or 
Jerome, though he appears to have been an author of 
a certain importance, two of whose works, an Apology 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius and Commodus and a 
treatise on the Resurrection, are still extant. The 
genuineness of neither of these works is doubted. 

The Apology, which may be dated about 177 A.D., 
contains a few references to our Lord’s discourses, but 
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not such as can have any great weight as evidence. 
The first that is usually given, a parallel to Matt. v. 
39, 40 (good for evil), is introduced in such a way as 
to show that the author intends only to give the sense 


and not the words. 


The same may be said of another 


sentence that is compared with Mark x. 61 :— 


Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 33. 
“Ore ev apxi 6 eds eva avdpa 


Bed \ , ) 
erage Kal play yvuvatka, 


Mark x. 6. 
"Amd O€ apyns KTicews poe Kat 


“ > , > \ ¢ , 
Ondv eroingev avTovs 6 Ocds. 


All that can be said is that the thought here appears to 
have been suggested by the Gospel—and that not quite 


immediately. 


A much closer—and indeed, we can hardly doubt, 
a real—parallel is presented by a longer passage :-— 


Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. vt. 

What then are the precepts 
in which we are instructed? 
I say unto you: Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse, 
pray for them that persecute 
you; that ye may become the 
sons of your Father which is 
in heaven: who maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust. 


Matt. v. 44, 45; 


I say unto you: Love your 
enemies [bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that 
hate you], and pray for them 
that persecute you; that ye 
may become the sons of your 
Father which is in heaven: for 
he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust. 


* The quotations fram Athenagoras are transcribed from ‘Supernatural 


Religion’ and Lardner (Credibility &c., ii. p. 195 sq-). 


to the original work, 


I have not access 
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UG > CAtA € , ic 
Tives otv nya@v ot Adyot, ois 
> , 7 « r > cot 
evtpepoucba; eyo div, ayarare 

‘ > \ ¢ cal > C3 ‘ 
Tous exOpovs ipav, evhoyetre TOUS 
KaTapapevous, mporevyerle vrep 

~ ’ Care ¢ , 

Tay OtokdvtTav vas, Oras yevnobe 
viol TOU TaTpOs U“@Y TOV Ev ovpa- 

- a 4 ao > A“ > s 
vois, 0s TOY HALOY aUTOU avaTeANeEL 
a} ‘ ‘ > A ‘ , 
emt Tovnpovs Kai ayabovs Kai Bpe- 


> f > 
xet emt Sukaious Kal adikous. 
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eyo d€ heyw tiv, ayarare Tous 
- > col A 
exOpovs vmav [ eddoystre Tous KaTa- 
. 4 a : 
pa@pmevovs tmas, KAA@S ToLEiTE TOUS 
”~ col , c ‘ 
puwouvTas ipas |, mpooevxerOe uTep 
in 8 s con eo , 4 
Tov OwwkdvT@Y vuas oTas yevnoGe 
n c cot ~ J > 
viol TOU TaTpos Uuav TOU Ev oUpa- 
- a“ > , 
vols, OTL TOY HALOY avTOU avaTEANEL 


S258 ‘ ‘ ? ‘ ‘ , 
€7l Tovypous Kat ayabovs Kal Bpe- 


xee emt duxalous Kal adikous. 

The bracketed clauses in the text of St. Matthew are 
both omitted and inserted by a large body of authori- 
ties, but, as it is rightly remarked in ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ they are always either both omitted or both 
inserted ; we must therefore believe that the omission 
and insertion of one only by Athenagoras is without 
manuscript precedent. Otherwise the exactness of the 
parallel is great; and it is thrown the more into relief 
when we compare the corresponding passage in St. 
Luke. 

The quotation is completed in the next chapter of 
Athenagoras’ work:— ___, 
Athenagoras, 

Leg. pro Christ. 2. 

For if ye love, he says, them 
which love and lend to them 
which lend to you, what re- 
ward shall ye have? 


? \ A > ”~ AN ‘ 
Eav yap ayanare, dnoiv, tovs 


Matt. v. 46. 
For if ye shall love them 
which love you, what reward 
have ye? 


"Edy yap ayannonre tovs aya- 
dyarévras, kai Saveifere rots Savet- — wavras bpas Tiva puoOov Exere ; 
Covow tpiv, tiva puoOov e&ere ; 

Here the middle clause in the quotation appears to be 
a reminiscence of St. Luke vi. 34 (av davionre map’ dv €Ari- 


(ere AaBetv). Justin also, it should be noted, has dyazare 
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(but ei dyanare) for dyamjonte. If this passage had 
stood alone, taking into account the variations and 
the even run and balance of the language we might 
have thought perhaps that Athenagoras had had before 
him a different version. Yet the riva woddv, compared 
with the zo/a xapis of St. Luke and ri kawov moveite of 
Justin, would cause misgivings, and greater run and 
balance is precisely what would result from ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.’ 

Two more references are pointed out to Matt. v. 28 
and Matt. v. 32, one with slight, the other with medium, 
variation, which leave the question very much in the 
same position. 

We ought not to omit to notice that Athenagoras 
quotes one uncanonical saying, introducing it with the 
phrase mahi juiv A€yovtos to Adyov. I am not at all 
clear that this is not merely one of the ‘precepts’ (0! 
doyor) alluded to above. At any rate it is exceedingly 
doubtful that the Logos is here personified. It seems 
rather parallel to the 6 Adyos édjAov of Justin (Dial. c. 
Tryph. 129). 

Considering the date at which he wrote I have little 
doubt that Athenagoras is actually quoting from the 
Synoptics, but he cannot, on the whole, be regarded as a 
very powerful witness for them. 


7p 
After the cruel persecution from which the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons had suffered in the year 177 A.D., 
a letter was written in their name, containing an account 
of what had happened, which Lardner describes as ‘the. 
finest thing of the kind in all antiquity'.’ This letter, 
1 Credibility §c., ii. p. 161. 
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which was addressed to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia, contained several quotations from the New 
Testament, and among them one that is evidently from 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 

It is said of one of the martyrs, Vettius Epagathus, 
that his manner of life was so strict that, young as he 
was, he could claim a share in the testimony borne to 
the more aged Zacharias. Indeed he had walked in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless, 
and in the service of his neighbour untiring, &c.' The 
italicised words are a verbatim reproduction of Lukei. 6. 

There is an ambiguity in the words ovvefwcova@ar 77} 
Tov mpeoButépov Zaxapiov paptupia. The genitive after 
Baptupta may be either subjective or objective—‘ the 
testimony borne dy’ or ‘the testimony borne 70 or 
of’ the aged Zacharias. I have little doubt that the 
translation given above is the right one. It has the 
authority of Lardner (‘equalled the character of’) and 
Routh (‘Zachariae senioris elogio aequaretur’), and 
seems to be imperatively required by the context. 
The eulogy passed upon Vettius Epagathus is justified 
by the uniform strictness of his daily life (he has walked 
in all the commandments &c.), not by the single act of 
his constancy in death. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion, apparently 
following Hilgenfeld?, adopts the other translation, 
and bases on it an argument that the allusion is to 
the martyrdom of Zacharias, and therefore not to our 
third Gospel in which no mention of that martyrdom 
is contained. On the other hand, we are reminded that 
the narrative of the martyrdom of Zacharias enters into 


} Ep. Vien. et Lugd. § 3 (in Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 297). 
S.R. il. p. 203; Evv. Fustin’s u. s. w. p. 155. 
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the Protevangelium of James. That apocryphal Gospel 
however contains nothing approaching to the words 
which coincide exactly with the text of St. Luke. 

Even if there had been a greater doubt than there 
is as to the application of japrupia, it would-be difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Synoptic Gospel is 
being quoted. The words occur in the most peculiar 
and distinctive portion of the Gospel; and the corre- 
spondence is so exact and the phrase itself so striking 
as not to admit of any other source. The order, the 
choice of words, the construction, even to the use of the 
nominative dueurtos where we might very well have 
had the adverb duéur7ws, all point the same way. 
These fine edges of the quotation, so to speak, must 
needs have been rubbed off in the course of transmission 
through several documents. But there is not a trace 
of any other document that contained such a remark 
upon the character of Zacharias. 

This instance of a Synoptic quotation may, I think, 
safely be depended upon. 

Another allusion, a little lower down in the Epistle, 
which speaks of the same Vettius Epagathus as ‘having 
in himself the Paraclete [there is a play on the use of 
the word zapakAnros just before |, the Spirit, more abund- 
antly than Zacharias, though in exaggerated and bad 
taste, probably has reference to-Luke 1. 67, ‘ And 
Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Ghost,’ &c. 


[ Mr. Mason calls my attention to évévpya vupguxdv in § 13, and also to the 
misleading statement in S. R. ii. p. 201 that ‘no writing of the New’ 
Testament is directly referred to.’ I should perhaps have more fault to 
find with the sentence on p. 204, ‘It follows clearly and few venture to 
doubt,’ &c. Ihave assumed however for some time that the reader will 
be on his guard against expressions such as these. ] 


CHAP LER a 


PTOLEMAEUS AND HERACLEON—CELSUS—THE 


MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. 


WE are now very near emerging into open daylight ; 
but there are three items in the evidence which lie upon 
the border of the debateable ground, and as questions 
have been raised about these it may be well for us to 
discuss them. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the two 
Gnostics Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. It is necessary, in 
the first place, to define the date of their evidence with 
greater precision, and, in the second, to consider its 
bearing. 

Let us then, in attempting to do this, dismiss all 
secondary and precarious matter; such as (1) the 
argument drawn by Tischendorf’ from the order in 
which the names of the disciples of Valentinus are men- 
tioned and from an impossible statement of Epiphanius 
which seems to make Heracleon older than Cerdon, and 
(2) the argument that we find in Volkmar and ‘ Super- 
natural Religion?’ from the use of the present tense by 
Hippolytus, as if the two writers, Ptolemaeus and 


1 Wann wurden u.s. w. p. 48 sq. 
@ Ursprung, p.130; S.R ii. p. 222. 
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Heracleon, were contemporaries of his own in 225- 
235 A.D. Hippolytus does indeed say, speaking of a 
division in the school of Valentinus, ‘Those who are 
of Italy, of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemaeus, say’ &c. 
But there is no reason why there should not be a kind 
of historic present, just as we might say, ‘ The Atomists, 
of whom are Leucippus and Democritus, hold’ &c., or 
‘St. Peter says this, St. Paul says that.’ The account 
of such presents would seem to be that the writer speaks 
as if quoting from a book that he has actually before 
him. It is not impossible that Heracleon and Ptole- 
maeus may have been still living at the time when 
Hippolytus wrote, but this cannot be inferred simply 
from the tense of the verb. Surer data are supplied by 
Irenaeus. 

Irenaeus mentions Ptolemaeus several times in his 
first and second books, and on one occasion he couples 
with his the name of Heracleon. But to what date 
does this evidence of Irenaeus refer? At what time 
was Irenaeus himself writing. We have seen that the 
terminus ad quem, at least for the first three books, 
is supplied by the death of Eleutherus (c. A.D. 190). 
On the other hand, the third book at least was written 
after the publication of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament by Theodotion, which LEpiphanius tells 
us appeared in the reign of Commodus (180-190 A.D.). 
A still more precise date is given to Theodotion’s work 
in the Paschal Chronicle, which places it under the 
Consuls Marcellus (Massuet would read ‘ Marullus ’) 
and A®lian in the year 184 A.D.’ This last statement 
is worth very little, and it is indeed disputed whether 


‘ Cf. Credner, Beitrige, ii. p. 254. 
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Theodotion’s version can have appeared so late as this. 
At any rate we must assume that it was in the hands 
of Irenaeus about 185 A.D., and it will be not before 
this that the third book of the work ‘ Against Heresies’ 
was written. It will perhaps sufficiently satisfy all 
parties if we suppose that Irenaeus was engaged in 
writing his first three books between the years 182— 
188 A.D. But the name of Ptolemaeus is mentioned 
very near the beginning of the Preface ; so that Irenaeus 
would be committing to paper the statement of his 
acquaintance with Ptolemaeus as early as 182 A.D. 

This is however the last link in the chain. Let us 
trace it a little further backwards. Irenaeus’ acquaint- 
ance with Ptolemaeus can hardly have been a fact of 
yesterday at the time when he wrote. Ptolemaeus 
represented the ‘Italian’ branch of the Valentinian 
school, and therefore it seems a fair supposition that 
Irenaeus would come in contact with him during his 
visit to Rome in 178 A.D.; and the four years from 
that date to 182 A.D. can hardly be otherwise than a 
short period to allow for the necessary intimacy with his 
teaching to have been formed. 

But we are carried back one step further still. It is 
not only Ptolemaeus but Ptolemaeus and his party (oi 
mepi [ltoAeuatov'). There has been time for Ptolemaeus to 
found a school within a school of his own; and his 
school has already begun to express its opinions, either 
collectively or through its individual members. 

In this way the real date of Ptolemaeus seems still to 
recede, but I will not endeavour any further to put a 
numerical value upon it which might be thought to be 


1 Adv. Haer. i. Praef. 2. 
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prejudiced. It will be best for the reader to fill up the 
blank according to his own judgment. 

Heracleon will to a certain extent go with Ptolemaeus, 
with whom he is persistently coupled, though, as he is 
only mentioned once by Irenaeus, the data concerning 
him are less precise. They are however supplemented 
by an allusion in the fourth book of the Stromateis of 
Clement of Alexandria (which appears to have been 
written in the last decade of the century) to Heracleon as 
one of the chief of the school of Valentinus', and perhaps 
also by a statement of Origen to the effect that Hera- 
cleon was said to bea yvdpysos of Valentinus himself”. 
The meaning of the latter term is questioned, and it is 
certainly true that it may stand for pupil or scholar, as 
Elisha was to Elijah or as the Apostles were to their 
Master; but that it could possibly be applied to two 
persons who never came into personal contact must be, 
I cannot but think, very doubtful. This then, if true, 
would throw back Heracleon some little way even 
beyond 160 A.D. 

From the passage in the Stromateis we gather that 
Heracleon, if he did not (as is usually inferred) write a 
commentary, yet wrote an isolated exposition of a 
portion of St. Luke’s Gospel. In the same way we 
learn from Origen that he wrote a commentary upon 
St. John. 

We shall probably not be wrong in referring many 
of the Valentinian. quotations given by Irenaeus to 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. By the first writer we also 
have extant an Epistle to a disciple called Flora, which 


1 Strom, iv. 9. 
2 Tov Ovarertivov Acyopevor civar ywwpipov “Hpaxdcwva .. . Origen, Comm. 
in Foh. ii. p. 60 (quoted by Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 127). 
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This Epistle, which 


there is no reason to doubt, contains unequivocal refer- 


ences to our first Gospel. 


Epistle to Flora. 
Lpiph. Her. 217 A. 
vikia yap 7 modts peptobeioa 
ep éautny Ore pr Svvatae orjvat 


[6 corip jpav amepnvaro |. 


Lbid. 217 D. 
[egy avrois drt] Movons mpos 
\ , ec ~ > , 
THY okAnpoKapOlay Ua eméerpee 
TO amoXvew THY ‘yuvaika avTov. 
dm apxis yap ov yeyovey ovTas. 
Geds yap (pyot) cuvefevSe tavrny 
A ’ ‘ a 4 c 
thy ovtvyiay Kal 6 ovvetevéev 6 
, y+ ” ‘ 
Kuptos, avOpwros (epn) py xXepe- 
Cero. 


Ibid. 218 pv. 

6 yap Geds (hyo) ecire tipa 
roy TaTépa gov kal THY pNTEpa Gov, 
o > , Ee ce \ \ 
iva ev cou yevntat’ vpeis de (dyno) 

Wee Ld i , a 
eipnxare (rois mpeaBurépors éyar), 
-”~ - Lod A aA -) a > 
Sdpov TO Oew 6 eay wpeAnOHs e& 
€wov, Kal nKUpaoate TOY vopoy TOD 
Ccov, dua THY mapddoow tpoyv Tov 
mpeaButépav, toito dé “Hoaias 
eEepavnoev cim@v’ 6 ads ovTos 

< , ek \ , 
Tois xeiAeot pe TYywa 7 Oe Kapdia 
avT@y Téppe améxet am” ewod. pad- 
my Sé€ oeBovtai pe, Suddoxortes 


diOackaXias, evrddpara avOporer. 


Matt. xii. 25 (Mark iii. 25, 
Luke xi.17), 
maca mods 7) oikia pepicbeioa 


EC? ba) > , 
ka@ éavtns ov atabnoerat. 


Matt. xix. 8, 6 (Mark x. 5, 6,9). 

héeyet adtois: "OTe Mwvons mpos 
THY oKAnpoKapdiay Luav emeTpewev 
bul droddoa tds yuvaikas bpov" 
ar adpxns 5€ ov yeyovey ores. 
... 0 obv 6 Gcds ouvecevEev a- 


Opwros pn xopilera. 


Matt. xv. 4-8 (Mark vii. to, 
it, Gon 
6 yap ©eds evereihato héyav, 
Tiva tov matépa kal THY pnTepa . « 
G - ‘ , A aA x ” a 
tpets Oe éyere’ Os Gy city TO 
oR a . ~ a ON > 
matpt 7 TH pytpt’ A@por o eay e& 
> a” > ~ A > , 
euov wpednOys, . . Kal nkupwooare 
A , A a x: 4 , 
Tov vopov TOU Ceod Sia THY Tmapa- 
Soow tpav. wmoxpitai, Kahds 
> U ‘\ c cal ce s 
empopytrevoev TEept vya@v “Hoaias 
Aéyov' “O ads obTos Tois yeiheoiv 
pe Tina, 7 S€ Kapdia ad’rav méppo 
> / > > > ~ , 4 £ 
améxe am eyov" parny de oeBov- 
tai pe Suddoxovtes SiOacKkadias €v- 
taApara avOparrev. 
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Ibid. 220 D, 221 A. Matt. v. 38, 39 (Like vi. 29). 


TO yap, “OpOarpov avri dpOar- nkovgare ore éppnOn, Opbadrpov 
pov kat dddvta avyti dddvtos... = avti dpOadpod Kai dddvTa ayti 


> 4 cal ca cal 

ey yap héyo tpiv pr avtiotivar dddvTos: eyw Se Neyo viv pan avte- 
5X Lal a WANG +7 , = cad - > x» 7 

ohos TH Twornp@ adda €ay Tis GE oTHvat TH Tovnpe add OoTIS GE 
. , lol p 

panion orpeWor ate kat THy adAnv —parriger ets THY SeElav craydva Gov, 


ovayova. orpéyov ait@ Kat THY addy. 


Some doubt indeed appears to be entertained by the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion!’ as to whether these 
quotations are really taken from the first Synoptic; but 
it would hardly have arisen if he had made a more 
special study of the phenomena of patristic quotation. If 
he had done this, I do not think there would have been 
any question on the subject. A comparison of the other 
Synoptic parallels, and of the Septuagint in the case of 
the quotation from Isaiah, will make the agreement with 
the Matthaean text still more conspicuous. It is in- 
structive to notice the reproduction of the most charac- 
teristic features of this text—7dArs, wepiodeioa (eav pepioO7 
Mark, dvapepicbeioa Luke), 67s Movois, éemérpeev amodt- 


‘X tal > f & b] id Pa) >s 
[oat] tlds] yuvatk[as], od yéyover oitws, jKupdoare . . dua 
THY T., OPOaApor . . . dddvTOS, AVTLATHVAL TO TOVNPS, aTpEWor, 


and the order and cast of sentence in all the quotations. 
The first quotation, with e¢’ éavryy and dvvarar orjvat, 
which may be compared (though, from the context, 
somewhat doubtfully) with Mark, presents, I believe, 
the only trace of the influence of any other text. 

To what period in the life of Ptolemaeus this Epistle 
to Flora may have belonged we have no means of 
knowing ; but it is unlikely that the writer should have 


1 «Tn affirming that [these quotations] are taken from the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew apologists exhibit their usual arbitrary haste,’ &c. 
S. R. ii. p. 224. 
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used one set of documents at one part of his life and 
another set at another. Viewed along with so much 
confirmatory matter in the account of the Valentinians 
by Irenaeus, the evidence may be taken as that of 
Ptolemaeus himself rather than of this single letter. 


Ze 


The question in regard to Celsus, whose attacks upon 
Christianity called forth such an elaborate reply from 
Origen, is chiefly one of date. To go into this at once 
adequately and independently would need a much longer 
investigation than can be admitted into the present 
work. The subject has quite recently been treated in 
a monograph by the well-known writer Dr. Keim’, and, 
as there will be in this case no suspicion of partiality, 
I shall content myself with stating Dr. Keim’s con- 
clusions. 

Origen himself, Dr. Keim thinks, was writing under 
the Emperor Philip about A.D. 248. But he regards 
his opponent Celsus, not as a contemporary, but as 
belonging to a past age (Contra Celsum, i. 8, vii. 11), 
and his work as nothing recent, but rather as having 
obtained a certain celebrity in heathen literature (v. 3). 
For all this it had to be disinterred, as it were, and that 
not without difficulty, by a Christian (viii. 76). 

Exact and certain knowledge however about Celsus 
Origen did not possess. He leans to the opinion that 
his opponent was an Epicurean of that name who lived 
‘under Hadrian and later’ (i. 8). This Epicurean had 


1 Celsus’ Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873. For what follows, see especially 
p- 261 sqq. . 
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also written several books against Magic (i. 68). Now 
it is known that there was a Celsus, a friend of Lucian, 
who had also written against Magic, and to whom 
Lucian dedicated his ‘Pseudomantis, or Alexander of 
Abonoteichos.’ 

It was clearly obvious to identify the two persons, 
and there was much to be said in favour of the identi- 
fication. But there was this difficulty. Origen indeed 
speaks of the Celsus to whom he is replying as an 
Epicurean, and here and there Epicurean opinions are 
expressed in the fragments of the original work that 
Origen has preserved. But Origen himself was some- 
what puzzled to find that the main principles of the 
author were rather Platonic or Neo-platonic than Epi- 
curean, and this observation has been confirmed by 
modern enquiry. The Celsus of Origen is in reality 
a Platonist. 

It still being acknowledged that the friend of Lucian 
was an Epicurean, this discovery seemed fatal to the 
supposition that he was the author of the work against 
the Christians. Accordingly there was a tendency among 
critics, though not quite a unanimous tendency, to sepa- 
rate again the two personalities which had been united. 
At this point Dr. Keim comes upon the scene, and he 
asks the question, Was Lucian’s friend really an Epi- 
curean? Lucian nowhere says so in plain words, but 
it was taken as a przmd facie inference from some of 
the language used by him. For instance, he describes 
the Platonists as being on good terms with this very 
Alexander of Abonoteichos whom he is ridiculing and 
exposing. He appeals to Celsus to say whether a certain 
work of Epicurus is not his finest. He says that his 
friend will be pleased to know that one of his objects 
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in writing is to see justice done to Epicurus. All these 
expressions Dr. Keim thinks may be explained as the 
quiet playful irony that was natural to Lucian, and from 
other indications in the work he concludes that Lucian’s 
Celsus may well have been a Platonist, though not 
a bigoted one, just as Lucian himself was not in any 
strict and narrow sense an Epicurean. 

When once the possibility of the identification is con- 
ceded, there are, as Dr. Keim urges, strong reasons for 
its adoption. The characters of the two owners of the 
name Celsus, so far as they can be judged from the work 
of Origen on the one hand and Lucian on the other, are 
the same. Both are distinguished for their opposition 
to magical arts. The Celsus of the Pseudomantis is a 
friend of Lucian, and it is precisely from a friend of 
Lucian that the ‘Word of Truth’ replied to by Origen 
might be supposed to have come. Lastly, time and 
place both support the identification. The Celsus of 
Lucian lived under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
and Dr. Keim decides, after an elaborate examination 
of the internal evidence, that the Celsus of Origen wrote 
his work in the year 178 A.D., towards the close of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Such is Dr. Keim’s view. In the date assigned to the 
Adyos adnO7s it does not differ materially from that of the 
large majority of critics. Gratz alone goes as far back 
as to the time of Hadrian. Hagenbach, Hasse, Tischen- 
dorf, and Friedlander fix upon the middle, Mosheim, 
Gieseler, Baur, and Engelhardt upon the second half, of 
the second century; while the following writers assume 
either generally the reign of Marcus Aurelius, or specially 
with Dr. Keim one of the two great persecutions— 
Spencer, Tillemont, Neander, Tzschirner, Jachmann, 
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Bindemann, Lommatzsch, Hase, Redepenning, Zeller. 
The only two writers mentioned by Dr. Keim as con- 
tending for a later date are Ueberweg and Volkmar, 
‘who strangely misunderstands both Origen and Baur!.’ 
Volkmar is followed by the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ 

At whatever date Celsus wrote, it appears to be 
sufficiently clear that he knew and used all the four 
canonical Gospels”. 


ae 


The last document that need be discussed by us at 
present is the remarkable fragment which, from its dis- 
coverer and from its contents, bears the name of the 
Canon of Muratori ®. 

Whatever was the original title and whatever may 
have been the extent of the work from which it is taken, 
the portion of it that has come down to us is by far the 
most important of all the direct evidence for the Canon 
both of the Gospels and of the New Testament in 
general with which we have yet had to deal. It is 
indeed the first in which the conception of a Canon is 
quite unequivocally put forward. We have for the first 
time a definite list of the books received by the Church 
and a distinct separation made between these and those 
that are rejected. 

The fragment begins abruptly with the end of a 


1 Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 262. 

2 Ibid. p. 228 sq.; Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 80. 

’ The text of this document is printed in full by Routh, Rel. Sac. i. 
pp- 394-396; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 487 sqq.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon 
und die Kritik des N. T. ad p. 40, n.; Credner, Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanon, ed. Volkmar, p. 153 sqq., &c. 
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sentence apparently relating to the composition of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. Then follows ‘in the 
third place the Gospel according to St. Luke,’ of which 
some account is given. ‘The fourth of the Gospels’ is 
that of John,‘ one of the disciples of the Lord.’ A legend 
is related as to the origin of this Gospel. Then men- 
tion is made of the Acts, which are attributed to Luke. 
Then follow thirteen Epistles of St. Paul by name. 
Two Epistles professing to be addressed to the Laodi- 
ceans and Alexandrines are dismissed as forged in the 
interests of the heresy of Marcion. The Epistle of 
Jude and two that bear the superscription of John are 
admitted. Likewise the two Apocalypses of John and 
Peter. [No mention is made, it will be seen, of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of that of James, of I and II 
Peter, and of III John?.] 

The Pastor of Hermas, a work of recent date, may 
be read but not published in the Church before the 
people, and cannot be included either in the number of 
the prophets or apostles. 

On the other hand nothing at all can be received of 
Arsinous, Valentinus, or Miltiades; neither the new 
Marcionite book of Psalms, which with Basilides and 
the Asian founder of the Cataphryges (or the founder 
of the Asian Cataphryges, i.e. Montanus) is rejected. 

The importance of this will be seen at a glance. The 
chief question is here again in regard to the date, which 
must be determined from the document itself. A suffi- 
ciently clear indication seems to be given in the language 
used respecting the Pastor of Hermas. This work is 
said to have been composed ‘very lately in our times, 


? See however Dr. Lightfoot in Cont. Rev., Oct. 1875, p. 837- 
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Pius the brother of the writer occupying the episcopal 
chair of the Roman Church.’ The episcopate of Pius is 
dated from 142-157 A.D., so that 157 A.D. may be taken 
as the starting-point from which we have to reckon the 
interval implied by the words ‘very recently in our 
times’ (nuperrime temporibus nostris). Taking these 
words in their natural sense, I should think that the 
furthest limit they would fairly admit of would be a 
generation, or say thirty years, after the death of Pius 
(for even in taking a date such as this we are obliged 
to assume that the Pastor was published only just before 
the death of that bishop). The most probable construc- 
tion seems to be that the unknown author meant that 
the Pastor of Hermas was composed within his own 
memory. Volkmar is doubtless right in saying! that 
he meant to distinguish the work in question from the 
writings of the Prophets and Apostles, but still the 
double use of the words ‘nuperrime’ and ‘temporibus 
nostris’ plainly indicate something more definite than 
merely ‘our post-apostolic time.’ If this had been the 
sense we should have had some such word as ‘recentius’ 
instead of ‘nuperrime.’ The argument of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion 2,’ that ‘in supposing that the writer may have 
appropriately used the phrase thirty or forty years after 
the time of Pius so much licence is taken that there is 
absolutely no reason why a still greater interval may 
not be allowed, is clearly playing fast and loose with 
language, and doing so for no good reason; for the only 
ground for assigning a later date is that the earlier one 
is inconvenient for the critic’s theory. The other indi- 
cations tally quite sufficiently with the date 170-190 A.D. 


1 Ursprung, p. 28. Ai p: 245. 
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Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, the Marcionites, we know 
were active long before this period. The Montanists 
(who appear under the name by which they were gene- 
rally known in the earlier writings, ‘ Cataphryges’) were 
beginning to be notorious, and are mentioned in the 
letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons. Miltiades 
was a contemporary of Claudius Apollinaris who wrote 
against him*. All the circumstances point to such 
a date as that of Irenaeus, and the conception of the 
Canon is very similar to that which we should gather 
from the great work ‘Against Heresies.’ If this does 
not agree with preconceived opinions as to what the 
state of the Canon ought to have been, it is the opinion 
that ought to be rectified accordingly, and not plain 
words explained away. 

I can see no sound objection to the date 170-180 A.D., 
but by adding ten years to this we shall reach the ex- 
treme limit admissible. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to refer to the 
objection from the absence of any mention of the first 
two Synoptic Gospels, through the mutilated state of 
the document. It is true that the inference that they 
were originally mentioned rests only ‘upon conjecture ?,’ 
but it is the kind of conjecture that, taking all things 
into consideration—the extent to which the evidence 
of the fragment in other respects corresponds with the 
Catholic tradition, the state of the Canon in Irenzus, 
the relation of the evidence for the first Gospel in par- 
ticular to that for the others—can be reckoned at very 
little less than ninety-nine chances out of a hundred. 


1 Cf. Credner, Gesch. des Kanon, p. 167. 
aT Scale Pp. .24 1. 
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To the same class belongs Dr. Donaldson’s sugges- 
tion! that the passage which contains the indication 
of date may be an interpolation. It is always possible 
that the particular passage that happens to be important 
in any document of this date may be an interpolation, 
but the chances that it really is so must be in any case 
very slight, and here there is no valid reason for sus- 
pecting interpolation. It does not at all follow, as Dr. 
Donaldson seems to think, that because a document is 
mutilated therefore it is more likely to be interpolated ; 
for interpolation is the result of quite a different series 
of accidents. The interpolation, if it were such, could 
not well be accidental because it has no appearance of 
being a gloss; on the other hand, only far-fetched and 
improbable motives can be alleged for it as intentional. 

The full statement of the fragment in regard to St. 
Luke’s Gospel is as follows. ‘Luke the physician after 
the Ascension of Christ, having been taken into his com- 
pany by Paul, wrote in his own name to the best of his 
judgment (ex opinione), and, though he had not himself 
seen the Lord in the flesh, so far as he could ascertain ; 
accordingly he begins his narrative with the birth of 
John” The greater part of this account appears to be 
taken simply from the Preface to the Gospel, which is 
supplemented by the tradition that St. Luke was a 
physician and also the author of the Acts. As evidence 
to those facts a document dating some hundred years 
after the composition of the Gospel is not of course 
very weighty; its real importance is as showing the 
authority which the Gospel at this date possessed in 
the Church. That authority cannot have been acquired 
in a day, but represents the culmination of a long and 

? Quoted in S. R. ii. p. 247. 
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gradual movement. What we have to note is that the 
movement, some of the stages of which we have been 
tracing, has now definitely reached its culmination. 

In regard to the fourth Gospel the Muratorian frag- 
ment has a longer story to tell, but before we touch 
upon this, and before we proceed to draw together the 
threads of the previous enquiry, it will be well for us 
first to bring up the evidence for the fourth Gospel to 
the same date and position as that for the other three. 
This then will be the subject of the next chapter. 


AP IER Sec iils 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, 


THE fourth Gospel was, upon any theory, written 
later than the others, and it is not clear that it was 
published as soon as it was written. Both tradition 
and the internal evidence of the concluding chapter 
seem to point to the existence of somewhat peculiar 
relations between the Evangelist and the presbyters of 
the Asian Church, which would make it not improbable 
that the Gospel was retained for some time by the 
latter within their own private circle before it was given 
to the Church at large. 

We have the express statement of Irenaeus’, who, if 
he was born as is commonly supposed at Smyrna about 
140 A.D., must be a good authority, that the Apostle 
St. John lived on till the times of Trajan (98-117 A.D.). 
If so, it is very possible that the Gospel was not yet 
published, or barely published, when Clement of Rome 
wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians. Neither, con- 
sidering its almost esoteric character and the slow rate 
at which such a work would travel at first, should we 


1 Adv. Haer. ii. 22. 5, iii. 3. 4- 
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be very much surprised if it was not in the hands of 
Barnabas (probably in Alexandria) and Hermas (at 
Rome). In no case indeed could the silence-of these 
two writers be of much moment, as in the Epistle of 
Barnabas the allusions to the New Testament literature 
are extremely few and slight, while in the Shepherd of 
Hermas there are no clear and certain references either 
to the Old Testament or the New Testament at all. 

And yet there is a lively controversy round these two 
names as to whether or not they contain evidence for 
the fourth Gospel, and that they do is maintained not 
only by apologists, but also by writers of quite un- 
questionable impartiality like Dr. Keim. Dr. Keim, 
it will be remembered, argues against the Johannean 
authorship of the Gospel, and yet on, this particular 
point he seems to be almost an advocate for the side 
to which he is opposed. 

‘Volkmar,’ he says!, ‘has recently spoken of Barnabas as undeniably 
ignorant of the Logos-Gospel, and explained the early date assigned to his 
Epistle by Ewald and Weizsicker and now also by Riggenbach as due to 
their perplexity at finding in it no trace of St. John. There is room for 
another opinion. However much it may be shown that Barnabas gives 
neither an incident nor a single sentence from the Gospel, that he is unac- 
quainted with the conception of the Logos, that expressions like ‘water and 
blood,’ or the Old Testament types of Christ, and especially the serpent 
reared in the wilderness as an object of faith, are employed by him inde- 
pendently—for all this the deeper order of conceptions in the Epistle 
coincides in the gross or in detail so repeatedly with the Gospel that 
science must either assume a connection between them, or, if it leaves the 
problem unsolved, renounces its own calling. ‘The Son of God” was to 
be manifested in the flesh, manifested through suffering, to go to his glory 
through death and the Cross, to bring life and the immanent presence of 
the Godhead, such is here and there the leading idea. Existing before the 
foundation of the world, the Lord of the world, the sender of the 


prophets, the object of their prophecies, beheld even by Abraham, in the 
person of Moses himself typified as the only centre of Israel’s hopes, and 


Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. pp. 141-143. 
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in so far already revealed and glorified in type before his incarnation, 
he was at last to appear, to dwell among us, to be seen, not as son of 
David but as Son of God, in the garment of the flesh, by those who 
could not even endure the light of this world’s sun. So did he come; nay, 
so did he die to fulfil the promise, in the very act of his apparent defeat to 
dispense purification, pardon, life, to destroy death, to overcome the devil, 
to show forth the Resurrection, and with the Resurrection his right to future 
judgment; at the same time, it is true, to fill up the measure of the sins of 
Israel, whom he had loved exceedingly and for whom he had done such 
great wonders and signs, and to prepare for himself again a new people 
who should keep his commandments, his new law. The mission that his 
Father gave him he has accomplished, of his own free will and for our 
sake—the true explanation of his death—did he suffer. ‘* The Jews” have 
not hoped upon him, clearly as the typical design of the Old Testament 
and Moses himself pointed to him, and, in opposition to the spiritual teach- 
ing of Moses, they have been seduced into the carnal and sensual by the 
devil; they have set their trust and their hopes, not upon God, but upon 
the fleshly circumcision and upon the visible house of God, worshipping 
the Lord in the temple almost like the heathen. But the Christian raises 
himself above the flesh and its lusts, which disturb the faculties of know- 
ledge as well as those of will, to the Spirit and the spiritual service of God, 
above the ways of darkness to the ways of light; he presses on to faith, 
and with faith to perfect knowledge, as one born again, who is full of the 
Spirit of God, in whom God dwells and prophesies, interpreting past and 
future without being seen or heard; as taught of God and fulfilling the 
commandments of the new law of the Lord, a lover of the brethren, and in 
himself the child of peace, of joy, and of love. For this class of ideas 
there is no analogy in St. Paul, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
only in this Gospel, much as the connection has hitherto been overlooked. 
Indeed, though it may still in places be questioned on which side the rela- 
tion of dependence lies (it might be thought that Barnabas supplied the 
ideas, John the application of them, and the conception of the Logos crown- 
ing all), in any case the Gospel appeared at a date near to that of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. With more reason may it be said that it is not until 
we come to the Epistle of Barnabas that we find stiff scholastic theory 
a more predominant typology, an artificialised view of Judaism; besides 
the points of view always appear as something received and not originated— 
water and blood, new law. new people-——and in the solemn manifestation of 
the Son of God immediately after the selection of the Apostles, in the great 
but fruitless exhibition of miracle and love for Israel, there is evidently 
allusion to history, that is, to John ii and xii,’ 

‘The Epistle of Barnabas,’ Dr. Keim adds, ‘after the lucid demonstration 
of Volkmar—in spite of Hilgenfeld and Weizsicker, and now also of 
Riggenbach—was undoubtedly written at the time of the re-building of the 
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temple under the Emperor Hadrian, about the year 120 a.p. (according to 
Volkmar, at the earliest, 118-119), at latest 130. 


It is not to be expected that this full-and able state- 
ment should carry conviction to every reader. And 
yet I believe that it has some solid foundation. The 
single instances are not perhaps such as could be pressed 
very far, but they derive a certain weight when taken 
together and as parts of a wider circle of ideas. The 
application of the type of the brazen serpent to Jesus 
in c. xii. may have been suggested by John iii. 14 sqq., 
but we cannot say that it was so with certainty. The 
same application is made by Justin in a place where 
there is perhaps less reason to assume a connection with 
the fourth Gospel; and we know that types and pro- 
phecies were eagerly sought out by the early Christians, 
and were soon collected in a kind of common stock from 
which every one drew at his pleasure. A stronger case, 
and one that I incline to think of some importance, 
is supplied by the peculiar combination of ‘the water 
and the cross’? in Barn. c. xi; not that here there is 
a direct and immediate, but more probably a mediate, 
connection with the fourth Gospel. The phrase 6 vids 
rod Oeod is not peculiar to, though it is more frequent 
in, and to some degree characteristic of, the Gospel and 
First Epistle of St. John. avepotoda. may be claimed 
more decidedly, especially by comparison with the other 
Gospels, though it occurs with similar reference to the 
Incarnation in the later Pauline Epistles. ’EA@eiy ev capki 
is again rightly classed as a Johannean phrase, though 
the exact counterpart is found rather in the Epistles 
than the Gospel. The doctrine of pre-existence is cer- 
tainly taught in such passages as the application of the 
text, ‘Let us make man in our image,’ which is said 
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to have been addressed to the Son ‘from the foundation 
of the world’ (c. v). Generally I think it may be said 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation, the typology, and 
the use of the Old Testament prophecies, approximate 
most distinctly to the Johannean type, though under 
the latter heads there is of course much debased exag- 
geration. The soteriology we might be perhaps tempted 
to connect rather on the one hand with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and on the other with those of St. Paul. 
There may be something of an echo of the fourth Gospel 
in the allusions to the unbelief and carnalised religion of 
the Jews. But the whole question of the speculative 
affinities of a writing like this requires subtle and deli- 
cate handling, and should be rather a subject for special 
treatment than an episode in an enquiry like the present. 
The opinion of Dr. Keim must be of weight, but on the 
whole I think it will be safest and fairest to say that, 
while the round assertion that the author of the Epistle 
was ignorant of our Gospel is not justified, the positive 
evidence that he made use of it is not sufficiently clear 
to be pressed controversially. 


A similar condition of things may be predicated of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, though with a more decided 
leaning to the negative side. Here again Dr. Keim’, 
as well as Canon Westcott, thinks that we can trace an 
acquaintance with the Gospel, but the indications are 
too general and uncertain to be relied upon. The 
imagery of the shepherd and the flock, as perhaps of the 
tower and the gate, may be as well taken from the 
scenes of the Roman Campagna as from any previous 


* Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. pp. 143, 144- 
* On the Canon, p. 182 sqq. 
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writing. The keeping of the commandments is a 
commonplace of Christianity, not to say of religion. 
And the Divine immanence in the soul is conceived 
rather in the spirit of the elder Gospels than of the 
fourth. 

There is a nearer approach perhaps in the identifica- 
tion of ‘the gate’ with the ‘Son of God,’ and in the ex- 
planation with which it is accompanied. ‘The rock is 
old because the Son of God is older than the whole of 
His creation; so that He was assessor to His Father in 
the creation of the world; the gate is new, because He 
was made manifest at the consummation of the last 
days, and they who are to be saved enter by it into the 
kingdom of God’ (Sim. ix. 12). Here too we have 
the doctrine of pre-existence ; and considering the juxta- 
position of these three points, the pre-existence, the 
gate (which is the only access to the Lord), the iden- 
tification of the gate with the incarnation of Jesus, 
we may say perhaps a fosszble reference to the fourth 
Gospel; grobable it might be somewhat too much to 
call it. We must leave the reader to form his own 
estimate. 


A somewhat greater force, but not as yet complete 
cogency, attaches to the evidence of the Ignatian letters. 
A parallel is alleged to a passage in the Epistle to the 
Romans which is found both in the Syriac and in the 
shorter Greek or Vossian version. ‘I take no relish in 
corruptible food or in the pleasures of this life. I desire 
bread of God, heavenly bread, bread of life, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was born in 
the latter days of the seed of David and Abraham ; and 
I desire drink of God, His blood, which is love imperish- 
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able and ever-abiding life!’ (Ep. ad Rom. c. vii). This is 
compared with the discourse in the Synagogue at Caper- 
Naum in the sixth chapter of St. John. It should be said 
that there is a difference of reading, though not one that 
materially influences the question, in the Syriac. If the 
parallel holds good, the peculiar diction of the author 
must be seen in the substitution of moua for méots of 
John vi. 55, and dévvaos (wo for Goi) aidvios of John vi. 54. 
[The Ignatian phrase is perhaps more than doubtful, as it 
does not appear either in the Syriac, the Armenian, or 
the Latin version.] Still this need not stand in the way 
of referring the original of the passage ultimately to the 
Gospel. The ideas are so remarkable that it seems 
difficult to suppose either are accidental coincidence or 
quotation from another writer. .I suspect that Ignatius 
or the author of the Epistle really had the fourth Gospel 
in his mind, though not quite vividly, and by a train of 
comparatively remote suggestions. 

The next supposed allusion is from the Epistle to 
the Philadelphians: ‘The Spirit, coming from God, 
is not to be deceived; for it knoweth whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth, and it searcheth that which 
is hidden®.’ This is obviously the converse of John iii. 5 
where it is said that we do not know the way of the 
Spirit, which is like the wind, &c. And yet the exact 
verbal similarity of the phrase oidev 7é0ev €pxetar Kal Tod 
imaye, and its appearance in the same connection, spoken 


* Oix Hdopa tpopp POopas, od5é joovais Tov Biov rovrov. “Aprov @cod 
GéAw, aprov obpdnov, dprov (wis, bs éorw aapé "Incod Xprotod Tod Yiod rod 
Ocod rod yevopevov ev iarépw ee omépparos AaBis rai ’ABpadp nad néya @cod 
9éXw 70 aiva adTod, 6 éorw dyann apOapros Kal dévvacs Cun. Ep. ad 
Rom. ¢. vii. 

? *AAAG 76 Mvedpa ob mAavara, dd cod dv: oldey yap médev Epxera kat 
mob bmaryer, cal Ta KpuTTa édeyye, Ep. ad Philad. c. vii. 

ah 
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of the Spirit, leads us to think that there was—as there 
may very well have been—an association of ideas. This 
particular phrase 7é0ev €pxetat xal Tod taayer is very 
characteristically Johannean. It occurs three times over 
in the fourth Gospel, and not at all in the rest of the 
New Testament. The combination of épyeo@a and iza- 
yew also occurs twice, and 7od [ émov | d7dyo [-yet, -yers | in 
all twelve timesin the Gospel and once in the Epistle (ov« 
olde TOU rdyet); this too, it is striking to observe, not at 
all elsewhere. The very word tzdye is not found at all 
in .St. Paul; St..Peter, or the Epistle tovtietitvemgem=: 
Taken together with the special application to the Spirit, 
this must be regarded as a strong case. 

Neither do the arguments of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
succeed in proving that there is no connection with St. 
John in such sentences as, ‘ There is one God who mani- 
fested Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His 
eternal Word’ (Ad Magn. c. viii), or who is Himself the 
door of the Father (Ad Philad. c. ix). In regard to the 
first of these especially, it is doubtless true that Philo also 
has ‘the eternal Word,’ which is even the ‘Son’ of God ; 
but the idea is much more consciously metaphorical, and 
not only did the incarnation of the Logos in a historical 
person never enter into Philo’s mind, but ‘there is no 
room for it in his system 1’ 

It should be said that these latter passages are all 
found only in the Vossian recension of the Epistles, and 
therefore, as we saw above, are in any case evidence for 
the first half of the second century, while they may be 
the genuine works of Ignatius. 


The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which goes 
1 Cf, Lipsius in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, i. p. 98. 
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very much with the Ignatian Epistles and the external 
evidence for which it is so hard to resist, testifies to the 
fourth Gospel through the so-called first Epistle. That 
this Epistle is really by the same author as the Gospel 
is not indeed absolutely undoubted, but I imagine that 


it is as certain as any fact of literature can be. 


The 


evidence of style and diction is overwhelming *. 
We may set side by side the two passages which are 


thought to be parallel. 


Ep. ad Phil. c. vii. 

Tlas yap os dy pry dpodoyy In- 
mwouv Xpiorov ev capxt éeAndvbevat 
2. ’ , > . Wr. \ xX A ec 
avTixplotos €otu Kal Os ay uy 6f0- 
AoyH Td paptipiov Tod oTavpod &k 
Tov OvaBodrov eoTi* Kal ds adv pebo- 


, LoS ta 
devn Ta Adyta Tov Kupiov mpos Tas 


1 John iv. 2, 3. 

a Eee: a0 : 
lav mvevpa 0 dpodoyet Incovy 
Xptorov ev capki eAndvOdra ek TOU 

a - a a 
@cov coriv. Kal way TvEedpa O py 
© - \ ? ~ > a a 
Opodroyet Tov Ingody €k Tod Ceov 
ovkK €oTW, Kal TOUTO eT TO TOU 


> ‘ | 
avriyploTtou, K.T.A. 


> , 2 ‘ \ , 4 > , 

idtas emOupias, Kal Aéyn pyre ava- 
; a i 

oTaci pyte Kpiow eivat, ovros 


> ~ - 
mMparorokds eott TOD Sarava. 


This is precisely one of those passages where at a 
superficial glance we are inclined to think that there is 
no parallel, but where a deeper consideration tends to 
convince us of the opposite. The suggestion of Dr. 
Scholten cannot indeed be quite excluded, that both 
writers ‘have adopted a formula in use in the early 
Church against various heretics.’ But if such a formula 
existed it is highly probable that it took its rise from 
St. John’s Epistle. This passage of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp is the earliest instance of the use of the word 
‘Antichrist’ outside the Johannean writings in which, 


* The second and third Epistles stand upon a somewhat different footing. 
Ba@ fase ik.) l.'p. 200. 
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alone of the New Testament, it occurs five times. Here 
too it occurs in conjunction with other characteristic 
phrases, dmodoyeiv, év capi éAndvdévar, ex Tod braBddov. 
The phraseology and turns of expression in these two 
verses accord so entirely with those of the rest of the 
Epistle and of the Gospel that we must needs take them 
to be the original work of the writer and not a quotation, 
and we can hardly do otherwise than see an echo of 
them in the words of Polycarp. 

There is naturally a certain hesitation in using evidence 
for the Epistle as available also for the Gospel, but I 
have little doubt that it may justly so be used and with 
no real diminution of its force. The chance that the 
Epistle had a separate author is too small to be prac- 
tically worth considering. 

This then will apply to the case of Papias, of whose 
relations to the fourth Gospel we have no record, but of 
whom Eusebius expressly says, that ‘he made use of 
testimonies from the first Epistle of John.’ There is 
the less reason to doubt this statement, as in every 
instance in which a similar assertion of Eusebius can be 
verified it is found to hold good. It is much more 
probable that he would overlook real analogies than be 
led astray by merely imaginary ones—which is rather 
a modern form of error. In textual matters the ancients 
were not apt to go wrong through over-subtlety, and 
Eusebius himself does not, I believe, deserve the charge 
of ‘inaccuracy and haste’ that is made against him’. 


In regard to the much disputed question of the use of 
the fourth Gospel by Justin, those who maintain the 
affirmative have again emphatic support from Dr. Keim’. 


1S. Ro tip. sas ? Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. p. 138 sq. 
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We will examine some of the instances which are adduced 
on this side. 

And first, in his account of John the Baptist, Justin has 
two particulars which are found in the fourth Gospel and 
in no other. That Gospel alone makes the Baptist him- 
self declare, ‘I am not the Christ ;’ and it alone puts 
into his mouth the application of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
‘I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ Justin 
combines these two sayings, treating them as an answer 
made by John to some who supposed that he was the 


Christ. 


Justin, Dial. c. 88. 

To whom he himself also 
cried: ‘I am not the Christ, 
but the voice of one crying 
[ov« eipi 6 Xpioros, ddda avy 
Boavros|; for there shall come 
one stronger than I,’ &c. 


John i. 19, 20, 23. 

And this is the record of 
John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, Who art 
thou? And he confessed, and 
denied not: but confessed, I 


am not the Christ [dre otk eit 
eyo 6 Xpworos}...1 am the 
voice of one crying [ey devi) 
Boros] in the wilderness,’ &c. 


The passage in Justin does not profess to be a direct 
quotation ; it is merely a historical reproduction, and, as 
such, it has quite as much accuracy as we should expect 
to find. The circumstantial coincidences are too close to 
be the result of accident. And Dr. Keim is doubtless 
right in ridiculing Volkmar’s notion that Justin has 
merely developed Acts xiii. 25, which contains neither 
of the two phrases (6 Xpiords, dwvt Boros) in question. 
To refer the passage to an unknown source such as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews—all we know of 
which shows its affinities to have been rather on the 
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side of.the Synoptics—when we have a known source in 
the fourth Gospel ready to hand, is quite unreasonable !. 
No great weight, though perhaps some fractional 
quantity, can be ascribed to the statement that Jesus 
healed those who were maimed from their birth (rods éx 
yeveTns amnpovs*). The word znpéds is used specially for 
the blind, and the fourth Evangelist is the only one who 
mentions the healing of congenital infirmity, which he 
does under this same phrase é« yeverns, and that of a 
case of blindness (John ix. 1). The possibility urged 
in ‘Supernatural Religion, that Justin may be merely 
drawing from tradition, may detract from the force of this 
but cannot altogether remove it, especially as we have 
no other trace of a tradition containing this particular. 
Tischendorf? lays stress on a somewhat remarkable 
phenomenon in connection with the quotation of Zech. 
xvi. 10, ‘They shall look on him whom they pierced.’ 
Justin gives the text of this in precisely the same form 
as St. John, and with the same variation from the 
Septuagint, oovra: eis Ov efexevtnoav for em@reyovtat 
apes pe av? Gv Katwpxicav7ro—a variation which is also 
found in Rev. i. 7. Those who believe that the 
Apocalypse had the same author as the Gospel, natur- 
ally see in this a confirmation of their view, and it 
would seem to follow that Justin had had either one 
or both writings before him. But the assumption of 
an identity of authorship between the Apocalypse and 
the Gospel, though I believe less unreasonable than is 
ICES. Redip: 302. 
2 So Dial. c. Tryph. 69; in Apol. i. 22 the MSS. of Justin read zovnpous, 
which might stand, though some editors substitute or prefer mppots. In 
both quotations é« yever7js is added. The nearest parallel in the Synoptics 


is Mark ix. 21, é* madid0ev (of the paralytic boy). 
3 Wann wurden u. s. W. Pp. 34. 
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generally supposed, still is too much disputed to build 
anything upon in argument. We must not ignore the 
other theory, that all three writers had before them and 
may have used independently a divergent text of the 
Septuagint. Some countenance is given to this by the 
fact that ten MSS. of the Septuagint present the same 
reading’, There can be little doubt however that it 
was in its origin a Christian correction, which had the 
double advantage of at once bringing the Greek into 
closer conformity to the Hebrew, and of also furnishing 
support to the Christian application of the prophecy. 
Whether this correction was made before either the 
Apocalypse or the Gospel were written, or whether it 
appeared in these works for the first time and from 
them was copied into other Christian writings, must 
remain an open question. 

The saying in Apol. i. 63, ‘so that they are rightly 
convicted both by the prophetic Spirit and by Christ 
Himself, that they knew neither the Father nor the 
Son’ (ovre rov warépa ote Tov vidv éyvwoar), certainly 
presents a close resemblance to John xvi. 3, ov« €yvwcav 
Tov Tatépa ovde eve. But a study of the context seems 
to make it clear that the only passage consciously 
present to Justin’s mind was Matt. xi. 27. Dr. Keim 
thinks that St. John supplied him with a commentary 
on the Matthaean text; but the coincidence may be 
after all accidental. 

But the most important isolated case of literary 
parallelism is the well-known passage in Apol. i. 61”. 


1 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, ii. p. 296. 

® (I have much pleasure in referring to a paper by Mr. James Drummond 
in the Theological Review, Oct. 1875, p. 471 sqq., dealing specially with this 
quotation, and maintaining much the same conclusion as my own. Com- 
pare also p. 391 sq. below.] 
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Apol. i. 61. 

For Christ said: Except ye 
be born again, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Now that it is im- 
possible for those who have 
once been born to return into 
the wombs of those who bare 
them is evident to all. 


Kal yap 6 Xpuords eimev’ “Av 
pr avayevyn Ore, ov pr ela eAOnTe eis 
qq 

Ott 


‘ » > , t- | A , r 
d€ kai advvatoy eis Tas pyTpas TOV 


‘ ’ cal > col 
tiv Paci\elay TOV ovpavar. 


a 4 a 
Texovga@y Tors dma& yevy@pevovs 


> = A - , > 
epBnvat, pavepoy mac eat. 


John iti. 3-5. 

Jesus answered and _ said 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except any one be 
born over again (or possibly 
‘from above’), he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. Nico- 
demus saith unto him, How 
can a man be born when he is 
old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born? Jesus answered, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except any one be born of 
Water and Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of 
God. 

’ArrexplOn “Inaods Kal eimev av- 
TO" "Apiy apiy eyo cot, eav pi) Tes 
yer) Gvabev od Stvarar ideiv 
Qeov. 


. rt , 
mpos avrov 6 Nuxddnuos- és dv- 


~ ¢ 
Tv Buceiav Tov Aéyet 
a i~ a 
varar dvOpwmos yevvnOnvar yepov 
BJ] ‘ , , A , od 
dv; py Svvarat eis THY KowWlay THS 
pynrpos avtod Sevrepov cimehOetv 


kat yevynOijvat ; K.TA. 


Here we have first to determine the meaning of the 


word dvefey in the phrase yevv7jdn dvwbev of John iil. 3 
on which the extent of the parallelism to some degree 
turns. Does it mean ‘be born over again, like Justin’s 
avayevynOnre? Or does it mean ‘be born from above,’ 
i.e. by a heavenly, divine, regeneration? To express 
an opinion in favour of the first of these views would 
naturally be to incur the charge of taking it up merely to 
suit the occasion. It is not however necessary ; for it is 
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sufficient to know that whether or not this meaning was 
originally intended by the Evangelist, it is a meaning 
that Justin might certainly put upon the words. That 
this is the case is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
the Syriac version (which is quoted in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion, by a pardonable mistake, on the other side *) 
actually translates the words thus. So also does the 
Vulgate ; with Tertullian (‘renatus’), Augustine, Chry- 
sostom (partly), Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, &c. For 
the sense ‘from above’ are the Gothic version, Origen, 
Cyril, Theophylact, Bengel, &c.; on the whole a fairly 
equal division of opinion. The question has been of 
late elaborately re-argued by Mr. M°Clellan’, who 
decides in favour of ‘again.’ But, without taking sides 
either way, it is clear that Justin would have had 
abundant support, in particular that of his own national 
version, if he intended davayevyyOite to be a paraphrase of 
yevv7i0n avedev. 

It is obvious that if he is quoting St. John the quota- 
tion is throughout paraphrastic. And yet it is equally 
noticeable that he does not use the exact Johannean 
phrase, he uses others that are in each case almost 
precisely equivalent. He does not say od dvvarat idetyv— 
THY Bacirelav tod Ocod, but he says ov pi) eloeAOyTE ets —THv 
Baoireiav rév ovparvdr, the latter pair phrases which the 
Synoptics have already taught us to regard as con- 
vertible. He does not say pj dvvarat els TH Koidlav Tis 
ByTpos avtod bevrepov eiceAOciv Kai yevrynOijvar, but he says 
advvatov «is Tus pitpas TGV TexovoGY Tos Gmat yevywpéevous 
euBnva. And the scale seems decisively turned by 


‘ ii. p. 308. [Has the author perhaps misunderstood Credner (Beit. 1. 
p- 253), whose argument on this head is not indeed quite clear ?] 
2 The New Testament €&'c., i. p. 709. 
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the very remarkable combination in Justin and St. 
John of the saying respecting spiritual regeneration 
with the same strangely gross physical misconception. 
It is all but impossible that two minds without concert 
or connection should have thought of introducing any- 
thing of the kind. Nicodemus makes an objection, and 
Justin by repeating the same objection, and in a form 
that savours so strongly of platitude, has shown, I 
think we must say, conclusively, that he was aware that 
the objection had been made. 

Such are some of the chief literary coincidences 
between Justin and the fourth Gospel; but there are 
others more profound. Justin undoubtedly has the 
one cardinal doctrine of the fourth Gospel—the doctrine 
of the Logos. 

Thus he writes: ‘Jesus Christ is in the proper sense 
(té¢ws) the only Son begotten of God, being His Word 
(Adyos) and Firstborn Power!’ Again, ‘But His Son 
who alone is rightly (xupiws) called Son, who before all 
created things was with Him and begotten of Him as 
His Word, when in the beginning He created and 
ordered all things through Him, &c. Again, ‘ Now the 
next Power to God the Father and Lord of all, and Son 2, 
is the Word, of whom we shall relate in what follows 
how He was made flesh and became Man.’ Again, 
‘The Word of God is His Son. Again, speaking of 
the Gentile philosophers and lawgivers, ‘Since they 
did not know all things respecting the Word, who is 
Christ, they have also frequently contradicted each 

1 See Afol. i. 23, 32, 63; ii. ro. 

2 “H 8& mpwrn Svvays peta Tov TaTépa TaVTwWY Kal SeomdTHY Ocdy Kal vids 
6 Adyos éoriv. This is not quite rightly translated by Tischendorf and in 


‘Supernatural Religion :’ vids, like Svvasus, is a predicate; ‘the next Power 
who also stands in the relation of Son.’ 
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other. These passages are given by Tischendorf, and 
they might be added to without difficulty; but it is 
not questioned that the term Logos is found frequently 
in Justin’s writings, and in the same sense in which it is 
used in the Prologue of the fourth Gospel of the 
eternal Son of God, who is at the same time the 
historical person Jesus Christ. 

The natural inference that Justin was acquainted with 
the fourth Gospel is met by suggesting other sources for 
the doctrine. These sources are of two kinds, Jewish or 
Alexandrine. 

It is no doubt true that a vivid personification of the 
Wisdom of God is found both in the Old Testament 
and in the Apocrypha. Thus in the book of Proverbs 
we have an elaborate ode upon Wisdom as the eternal 
assessor in the counsels of God: ‘The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of His way, before His works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was. When there were no depths, I was 
brought forth ; when there were no fountains of water... 
When He prepared the heavens, I was there: when He 
set a compass upon the face of the deep... Then I was 
by Him, as one brought up with Him: and I was daily 
His delight, rejoicing always before Him? The ideas of 
which this is perhaps the clearest expression are found 
more vaguely in other parts of the same book, in the 
Psalms, and in the book of Job, but they are further 
expanded and developed in the two Apocryphal books 
of Wisdom. There? Wisdom is represented as the 
‘breath of the power of God, and a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty,’ as ‘the bright- 


1 Prov. Vili. 22-24, 27, 30. 2 Wisd. vii. 25, 26; viii. 1, 4. 
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ness (anavyacyua) of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God, and the image of His good- 
ness. Wisdom ‘sitteth by the throne’ of God. She 
‘reacheth from one end to another mightily: and 
sweetly doth she order all things.’ ‘She is privy to the 
mysteries of the knowledge of God and a lover of His 
works.’ God ‘created her before the world’’ We also 
get by the side of this, but in quite a subordinate place 
and in a much less advanced stage of personification, the 
idea of the Word or Logos: ‘O God of my fathers... 
who hast made all things with thy word, and ordained 
man through thy wisdom’.’ ‘It was neither herb nor 
mollifying plaister that restored them to health: but 
thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things.’ It was 
‘the Almighty word’ (6 ravrodvvayos Adyos) ‘ that leaped 
down from heaven’ to slay the Egyptians. 

But still it will be seen that there is a distinct gap 
between these conceptions and that which we find in 
Justin. The leading idea is that of Wisdom, not of the 
Word. The Word is not even personified separately; 
it is merely the emitted power or energy of God. And 
the personification of Wisdom is still to a large extent 
poetical, it does not attain to separate metaphysical 
hypostasis ; it is not thought of as being really personal. 

The Philonian conception, on the other hand, is 
metaphysical, but it contains many elements that are 
quite discordant and inconsistent with that which we 
find in Justin. That it must have been so will be seen 
at once when we think of the sources from which Philo’s 
doctrine was derived. It included in itself the Platonic 
theory of Ideas, the diffused Logos or anima mundi of 
the Stoics, and the Oriental angelology or doctrine of 


1 Ecclus. xxiv. 9. 2 Wisd. ix. 1, 2; xvi. 12; xvili. 15. 
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intermediate beings between God and man. On its 
Platonic side the Logos is the Idea of Ideas summing 
up the world of high abstractions which themselves 
are also regarded as possessing a separate individuality; 
they are Logoi by the side of the Logos. On its Stoic 
side it becomes a Pantheistic Essence pervading the life 
of things; it is ‘the law,’ ‘the bond’ which holds the 
world together; the world is its ‘garment.’ On its 
Eastern side, the Logos is the ‘ Archangel,’ the ‘ Captain 
of the hosts of heaven,’ the ‘ Mother-city’ from which 
they issue as colonists, the ‘ Vice-gerent’ of the Great 
King }. 

It needed a more powerful mind than Justin’s to 
reduce all this to its simple Christian expression, to 
take the poetry of Judaea and the philosophy of Alexan- 
dria and to interpret and realise both in the light of the 
historical events of the birth and life of Christ. ‘The 
Word became flesh’ is the key by which Justin is made 
intelligible, and that key is supplied by the fourth 
Gospel. No other Christian writer had combined these 
two ideas before—the divine Logos, with the historical 
personality of Jesus. When therefore we find the ideas 
combined as in Justin, we are necessarily referred to the 
fourth Gospel for them; for the strangely inverted sug- 
gestion of Volkmar, that the author of the fourth Gospel 
borrowed from Justin, is on chronological, if not on other 
grounds, certainly untenable. We shall see that the 
fourth Gospel was without doubt in existence at the date 
which Volkmar assigns to Justin’s Apology, 150 A.D. 


The history of the discussion as to the relation of the 
Clementine Homilies to the fourth Gospel is highly 


1 Cf. Lipsius in S. B. L. i. p. 95 sqq- 
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instructive, not only in itself, but also for the light which 
it throws upon the general character of our enquiry and 
the documents with which it is concerned. It has been 
already mentioned that up to the year 1853 the Cle- 
mentine Homilies were only extant in a mutilated form, 
ending abruptly in the middle of Hom. xix. 14. In that 
year a complete edition was at last published by Dressel 
from a manuscript in the Vatican containing the rest of 
the nineteenth and the twentieth Homily. The older 
portion occupies in all, with the translation and critical 
apparatus, 381 large octavo pages in Dressel’s edition ; 
the portion added by Dressel occupies 34. And yet up 
to 1853, though the Clementine Homilies had been care- 
fully studied with reference to the use of the fourth 
Gospel, only a few indications had been found, and those 
were disputed. In fact, the controversy was very much 
at such a point as others with which we have been 
dealing; there was a certain probability in favour of 
the conclusion that the Gospel had been used, but still 
considerably short of the highest. Since the publication 
of the conclusion of the Homilies the question has been 
set at rest. Hilgenfeld, who had hitherto been a deter- 
mined advocate of the negative theory, at once gave up 
his ground!; and Volkmar, who had somewhat less to 
retract, admitted and admits” that the fact of the use of 
the Gospel must be considered as proved. The author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion’ stands alone in still resisting 
this conviction®, but the result I suspect will be only to 
show in stronger relief the one-sidedness of his critical 
method. 


1 Der Kanon und die Kritik des N. T. (Halle, 1863), p. 29; Einleitung, 


Pp- 43, 0. 
2 Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 63. 3 ii. p. 346. 
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We will follow the example that is set us in presenting 
the whole of the passages alleged to contain allusions to 
the fourth Gospel; and it is the more interesting to do 
so with the key that the recent discovery has put into 


our hands. 


Hom. iii. 52. 

Therefore he, being a true 
prophet, said: I am the gate 
of life; he that entereth in 
through me entereth into life: 
for the teaching that can Save 
is none other [than mine]. 

Ata Todro airs adnOrs dv mpo- 
pyrns Eheyer* "Eye eipe 9 wvAN THs 
Gans’ 6 bv en00 eicepxopevos eia- 
épxerar eis tiv Conv’ @s ovK ov- 


f ed a , , 
ons €répas ths catew Svvapévns 


The first runs thus :— 


John x. 9. 


I am the door: by me if any 
one enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall come in and go out, 
and shall find pasture. 


, cal 
"Ey eiue 7 Ovpa’ Sv epod €av 
, , 
Tus ela€AOn TwOnoeTat Kal cicedev- 
‘ > , A A 
oerar Kat e&eAevoeTat Kal vopny 


c , 
evpynoet. 


d:dacKkaXlas. 


Apart from other evidence it would have been some- 
what precarious to allege this as proof of the use of the 
fourth Gospel, and yet I believe there would have been 
a distinct probability that it was taken from that work. 
The parallel is much closer—in spite of Ovpa for 7¥An— 
than is Matt. vii. 13, 14 (the ‘narrow gate’) which is 
adduced in ‘Supernatural Religion,’ and the interval is 
very insufficiently bridged over by Ps. cxviii. 19, 20 
(‘This is the gate of the Lord’). The key-note of the 
passage is given in the identification of the gate with 
the person of the Saviour (/ am the door’) and in the 
remarkable expression ‘he that entereth in chrough me, 
which is retained in the Homily. It is curious to notice 
the way in which the cwdjcerar of the Gospel has been 
expanded exegetically. 

U 
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Less doubtful—and indeed we should have thought 
almost beyond a doubt—is the next reference; ‘My sheep 
hear my voice.’ 


Hom. iii. 52. John x. 27. 
Ta ¢€ua mpdBata axover THs ens Ta mpdBara ta ena THs pavas 


paris. prov akovet. 


‘There was no more common representation amongst 
the Jews of the relation of God and his people than that 
of Shepherd and his sheep*.’ That is to say, it occurs of 
Jehovah or of the Messiah some+twelve or fifteen times 
in the Old and New Testament together, but never with 
anything at all closely approaching to the precise and 
particular feature given here. Let the reader try to 
estimate the chances that another source than the fourth 
Gospel is being quoted. Criticism is made null and void 
when such seemingly plain indications as this are dis- 
carded in favour of entirely unknown quantities like the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ If the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion’ were to turn his own powers of 
derisive statement against his own hypotheses they 
would present a very strange appearance. 

The reference that follows has in some respects a 
rather marked resemblance to that which we were dis- 
cussing in Justin, and for the relation between them to 
be fully appreciated should be given along with it :— 


Justin, Apol.i. 61. Clem. Hom. xi. 26. John iii. 3, 5. 
Exceptye beborn Verily I say unto Verily, verily, I 
again ye Shall not you, Except ye be say unto thee, Ex- 
enter into the king- born again with liv- cept any one be born 
dom of heaven. ing water, in the over again (or ‘from 


SG 185 8 Toh, BYTE 
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“Av py avayevnOijre 
od py cio Onre eis Tip 


Bacikeiay Tov ovpavar. 


2g1 





name of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, ye 
shall not enter into 
the kingdom of 
heaven. 


> cal 
Apny ipiv déya, eav 
A > Aa A 
py avayerynOnre vdaTe 
(ave eis Gvopa Tatpés, 


en c , , 
vlov, aylov mveuparos, 


> A > A =) A 
ov py eioeOnre cis THY . . 


Baoweiay TY ovpavar. 


above’), he cannot 
see the kingdom of 
God... Except any 
one be born of water 
and Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the king- 
dom of God. 

Apay duny A€y@ vou, 
eav pn Tes yevynOn aveo- 
Oev, ov Svvara ideiv 
THv Baoteliay Tov Geo 
. €ay pn Tis ‘yevyn- 


~~ <3 ao ‘ 4 
On e& USatos Kal mvEv- 


patos, ov Svvarat eiaeh- 
Oeiv eis tiv Bacideiav 
Tou OQcov. 

mvedp. add. dytov 
Vulg. (Clementine 
edition), a, ff, m, 
Aith., Orig. (Latin 
translator). 


Here it will be noticed that Justin and the Clemen- 
tines have four points in common, dvayevynOijre for yevvnO7 
avwOev, the second person plural (twice over) for 71s and 
the singular, od pi) and the subjunctive for od dvvara: and 
infinitive, and tiv Bactvelav tév obpavdy for tiv BactAciav 
To the last of these points much importance 
could not be attached in itself, as it represents a per- 
sistent difference between the first and the other Synop- 
tists even where they had the same original. As both 
the Clementines and Justin used the first Gospel more 
than the others, it is only natural that they should fall 
into the habit of using its characteristic phrase. Neither 
would the other points have had very much importance 

U2 


Tov Meov. 
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taken separately, but their importance increases con- 
siderably when they come to be taken together. 

On the other hand, we observe in the Clementines 
(where it is however connected with Matt. xxviii. 19) the 
sufficiently near equivalent for the striking Johannean 
phrase é€ téaros kal tvedparos which is omitted entirely by 
Justin. 

The most probable view of the case seems to be that 
both the Clementines and Justin are quoting from 
memory. Both have in their memory the passage of 
St. John, but both have also distinctly before them (so 
much the more distinctly as it is the Gospel which they 
habitually used) the parallel passage in Matt. xviii. 3,— 
where all the last three out of the four common varia- 
tions are found, besides, along with the Clementines, the 
omission of the second dyjv,—‘ Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (od py eioeA- 
Oijre eis THY BactAclav TGV ovpavGv). Itis out of the question 
that this oly should have been present to the mind of 
the writers ; and, in view of the repetition of Nicodemus’ 
misunderstanding by Justin and of the baptism by water 
and Spirit in the Clementine Homilies, it seems equally 
difficult to exclude the reference to St. John. It is in 
fact a Johannean saying in a Matthaean framework. 

There is the more reason to accept this solution, that 
neither Justin nor the Clementines can in any case 
represent the original form of the passages quoted. If 
Justin’s version were correct, whence did the Clemen- 
tines get the tdaT: (Gvtu «.7.A.2 if the Clementine, then 
whence did Justin get the misconception of Nicodemus? 
But the Clementine version is in any case too eccentric 
to stand. 
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The last passage is the one that is usually considered 
to be decisive as to the use of the fourth Gospel. 


Hom. xix. 22. 


Hence too our Teacher, 
when explaining to those who 
asked of him respecting the 
man who was blind from his 
birth and recovered his sight, 
whether this man sinned or 
his parents that he should be 
born blind, replied: Neither 
this man sinned, nor his pa- 
rents; but that through him the 
power of God might be mani- 
fested healing the sins of igno- 
rance. 

“OGev cat SuddoKados Nuav Tept 
Tov! ek yeverns mnpovd Kat avaBde- 
Wavros map avrov ekeralwv epw- 
THoacLv, Ei OUTOS uaprTeV 7) Ot ‘yo- 
veis adtod, iva tupdds yevynOy* 
dmekpivato ovre ovTés TL Tpaprer, 
otre of yoveis avrovd, adN iva Ov 
ad’rov davepwhn 1 Svvauis Tov 
Ocod THs adyvoias twpéevn Ta Gpuap- 
THpara. 


John ix. 1-3. 

And as he passed by, he saw 
a man blind from his birth. 
And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Rabbi, who sinned, 
this man or his parents, that 
he should be born blind? 
Jesus answered, Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his pa- 
rents: but that the works of 
God should be manifested in 
him. 


Kai mapdyov eidev dvOpwrov 
A > a My 2 , 
TupAdy €k yeveTis. Kal npwTnoay 
> A c ‘ > ~ , 
avtov of paOnral avtov héyortes, 
‘PaBBei, tis Haptev, obtos 7 ot 
a” > ee. \ 67 
yoveis adtov, iva tupdos yevnGy ; 
> , > = ey ie i 
arexpiOn ‘Ingots, Ovre ovTos Tuap- 
EA c a > -~ > t ar 2 
Tev oUTE Of yoveis avTov, GAN twa 
a \ ” a” - > 
avepwO} Ta Epya Tov Oecov ev 


auto. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ undertakes to 
show ‘that the context of this passage in the Homily 
bears positive characteristics which render it impossible 
that it can have been taken from the fourth Gospel *.’ 
I think we may venture to say that he does indeed show 


1 The force of the article (rod mpod) should be noticed, as showing that 
the incident (and therefore the Gospel) is assumed to be well known. 
2 §. R. ii. p. 341. 
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somewhat conspicuously the way in which he uses 
the word ‘impossible’ and the kind of grounds on 
which that and such like terms are employed through- 
out his work. 

It is a notorious fact, abundantly established by cer- 
tain quotations from the Old Testament and elsewhere, 
that the last thing regarded by the early patristic 
writers was context. But in this case the context is 
perfectly in keeping, and to a clear and unprejudiced 
eye it presents no difficulty. The Clementine writer 
is speaking of the origin of physical infirmities, and 
he says that these are frequently due, not to moral error, 
but to mere ignorance on the part of parents. As an 
instance of this he gives the case of the man who was 
born blind, of whom our Lord expressly said that 
neither he nor his parents had sinned—morally or in: 
such a way as to deserve punishment. On the contrary 
they had erred simply through ignorance, and the object 
of the miracle was to make a display of the Divine 
mercy removing the consequences of such error. ‘And 
in reality,’ he proceeds, ‘things of this kind are the 
result of ignorance. The misfortunes of which you 
spoke, proceed from ignorance and not from any wicked 
action.’ This is perfectly compatible with every word 
of the Johannean narrative. The concluding clause of 
the quotation is merely a paraphrase of the original 
(no part of the quotation professes to be exact), bringing 
out a little more prominently the special point of the 
argument. There is ample room for this. The pre- 
determined object of the miracle, says St. John, was to 
display the works of God, and the Clementine writer 
specifies the particular work of God displayed—the 
mercy which heals the evil consequences of ignorance. 
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If there is anything here at all inconsistent with the 
Gospel it would be interesting to know (and we are 
not told) what was the kind of original that the author 
of the Homily really had before him. 

A further discussion of this passage I should hardly 
suppose to be necessary. Nothing could be more 
wanton than to assign this passage to an imaginary 
Gospel merely on the ground alleged. The hypothesis 
was less violent in regard to the Synoptic Gospels, 
which clearly contain a large amount of common 
matter that might also have found its way into other 
hands. We have evidence of the existence of other 
Gospels presenting a certain amount of affinity to the 
first Gospel, but the fourth is stamped with an idiosyn- 
cracy which makes it unique in its kind. If there is 
to be this freedom in inventing unknown documents, 
reproducing almost verbatim the features of known 
‘ones, sober criticism is at an end. 

That the Clementine Homilies imply the use of the 
fourth Gospel may be considered to be, not indeed 
certain in a strict sense of the word, but as probable 
as most human affairs can be. The real element of 
doubt is in regard to their date, and their evidence 
must be taken subject to this uncertainty. 


It is perhaps hardly worth while to delay over the 
Epistle to Diognetus: not that I do not believe the 
instances alleged by Tischendorf and Dr. Westcott’ to 
be in themselves sound, but because there exists too 
little evidence to determine the date of the Epistle, and 
because it may be doubted whether the argument for 


! Tischendorf, Wann wurden, p. 40; Westcott, Canon, p. 80. 
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the use of the fourth Gospel in the Epistle can be ex- 
pressed strongly in an objective form. The allusions 
in question are not direct quotations, but are rather 
reminiscences of language. The author of ‘ Superna- 
tural Religion’ has treated them as if they were the 
former’; he has enquired into the context &c., not very 
successfully. But such enquiry is really out of place. 
When the writer of the Epistle says, ‘Christians dwell 
in the world but are not of the world’ (ov« elot 5& éx rod 
Kdopov,=exactly John xvii. 14; note peculiar use of 
the preposition) ; ‘For God loved men for whose sakes 
He made the world ... unto whom He sent His only- 
begotten Son’ (= John iii. 16, ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son’); ‘ How will you 
love Him who so beforehand loved you’ (apoayamjcarta ; 
cf. 1 John iv. 19, mpéros nydamyoev) ; ‘He sent His Son as 
wishing to save...and not to condemn’ (cé{ov ... kpivwr, 
cf. John iii. 16),—the probability is about as great that 
he had in his mind St. John’s language as it would be 
if the same phrases were to occur in a modern sermon. 
It is a real probability; but not one that can be urged 
very strongly. 


Of more importance—indeed of high importance—is 
the evidence drawn from the remains of earlier writers 
preserved by Irenaeus and Hippolytus. There is a clear 
reference to the fourth Gospel in a passage for which 
Irenaeus alleges the authority of certain ‘ Presbyters,’ 
who at the least belonged to an elder generation than 
his own. There can be little doubt indeed that they 
are the same as those whom he describes three sen- 
tences later and with only a momentary break in the 


* il. p. 357 Sqq- 
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oblique narration into which the passage is thrown, as 
‘the Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles.’ It may be 
well to give the language of Irenaeus in full as it has 
been the subject of some controversy. Speaking of the 
rewards of the just in the next world, he says } :— 


‘For Esaias says, “ Like as the new heaven and new earth which I 
create remain before me, saith the Lord, so your seed and your name shall 
stand.” And as the Presbyters say, then too those who are thought 
worthy to have their abode in Heaven shall go thither, and some shall enjoy 
the delights of Paradise, while others shall pessess the splendour of the 
City; for everywhere the Saviour shall be seen according as they shall be 
worthy who look upon Him. [So far the sentence has been in oratio recta, 
but here it becomes oblique.] And [they say] that there is this distinction 
in dwelling between those who bear fruit an hundred fold and those who 
bear sixty and those who bear thirty, some of whom shall be carried off 
into the Heavens, some shall stay in Paradise, and some shall dwell in the 
City. And for this reason, [they say that] the Lord declared («ipyxévac) 
that in my Father's [realm] are many mansions; for all things [are] of God, 
who gives to all the fitting habitation: even as His Word saith (ait), that 
to all is allotted by the Father as each is or shall be worthy. And this is 
(est) the couch upon which they shall recline who are bidden to His mar- 
riage supper. That this is (esse) the order and disposition of the saved, 
the Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles, say,’ etc. 


That Irenaeus is here merely giving the ‘exegesis of 
his own day, as the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
suggests”, is not fora moment tenable. Irenaeus does 
indeed interpose for two sentences (Omnia enim... ad 
nuptias) to give his own comment on the saying of the 
Presbyters; but these are sharply cut off from the rest 
by the use of the present indicative instead of the in- 
finitive. There can be no question at all that the quo- 
tation ‘in My Father’s realm are many mansions’ (é 
tois Tov Ilatpds jrov povas civat moAAds) belongs to the 
Presbyters, and there can be but little doubt that these 
Presbyters are the same as those spoken of as ‘disciples 
of the Apostles.’ 


BvAldy, Haer. v.30. 1, 2s 29S, Re iipn320- 
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Whether they were also ‘the Presbyters’ referred to 
as his authority by Papias is quite a secondary and 
subordinate question. Considering the ,Chiliastic cha- 
racter of the passage, the conjecture’ that they were 
does not seem to me unreasonable. This however we 
cannot determine positively. It is quite enough that 
Irenaeus evidently attributes to them an antiquity con- 
siderably beyond his own; that, in fact, he looks upon 
them as supplying the intermediate link between his 
age and that of the Apostles. 


Two quotations from the fourth Gospel are attributed 
to Basilides, both of them quite indisputable as quota- 
tions. The first is found in the twenty-second chapter 
of the seventh book of the ‘ Refutation,’ ‘That was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world ®’ (jjv 76 @Gs 76 dAnOivdv, 0 hortiCa TdvTa dvOpwTov 
€pxouevov els Tov Kkdowov=John i. 9), and the second in 
the twenty-seventh chapter, ‘My hour is not yet come’ 
(ov7w Ke. 7) Opa wou=John ii. 4). Both of these passages 
are instances of the exegesis by which the Basilidian 
doctrines were defended. 

The real question is here, as in regard to the Synop- 
tics, whether the quotations were made by Basilides 
himself or by his disciples, ‘Isidore and his crew.’ The 
second instance I am disposed to think may possibly 

' Advanced by Routh (or rather Feuardentius in his notes on Irenaeus; 
cf. Rel. Sac. i. p. 31), and adopted by Tischendorf and Dr. Westcott. [The 
identification has since been ably and elaborately maintained by Dr. Light- 
foot; see Cont. Rev. Oct. 1875, p. 841 sqq.] 

2 It is not necessary here to determine the sense in which these words are 
to be taken. I had elsewhere given my reasons for taking épyépevoy with 
avOpwrov, as A. V. (Fourth Gospel, p.6,n.). Mr. M‘Clellan is now to be 


added to the number of those who prefer to take it with @@s, and argues 
ably in favour of his opinion. 
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be due to the later representatives of this school, because, 
though the quotation is introduced by ¢ycé in the 
singular, and though Basilides himself can in no case 
be excluded, still there is nothing in the chapter to 
identify the subject of gyi specially with him, and in 
the next sentence Hippolytus writes, ‘ This is that which 
they understand (6 kar’ adrots vevonyevos) by the inner 
Spiritual man,’ &c. But the earlier instance is different. 
There Basilides himself does seem to be specially singled 
out. 

He is mentioned by name only two sentences above 
that in which the quotation occurs. Hippolytus is 
referring to the Basilidian doctrine of the origin of 
things. He says, ‘ Now since it was not allowable to say 
that something non-existent had come into being as a 
projection from a non-existent Deity—for Basilides 
avoids and shuns the existences of things brought into 
being by projection'—for what need is there of pro- 
jection, or why should matter be presupposed in order 
that God should make a world, just as a spider its web 
or as mortal man in making things takes brass or wood 
or any other portion of matter? But He spake—so he 
says—and it was done, and this is, as these men say, 
that which is said by Moses: “Let there be light, and 
there was light.” Whence, he says, came the light? Out 
of nothing; for we are not told—he says—whence it 
came, but only that it was at the voice of Him that spake. 
Now He that spake—he says—was not, and that which 
was made, was not. Out of that which was not—he 


* The translation of this difficult passage has been left on purpose some- 
what baldly literal. The idea seems to be that Basilides refused to accept 
projection or emanation as a hypothesis to account for the existence of 
created things. Compare Mansel, Guost. Her. p. 148. 
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says—was made the seed of the world, the word which 
was spoken, “Let there be light ;’ and this—he says— 
is that which is spoken in the Gospels; “That was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”’ We must not indeed overlook the fact 
that the plural occurs once in the middle of this passage 
as introducing the words of Moses; ‘as these men say.’ 
And yet, though this decidedly modifies, I do not think 
that it removes the probability that Basilides himself 
is being quoted. It seems a fair inference that at the 
beginning of the passage Hippolytus had the work 
of Basilides actually before him; and the single digres- 
sion in A€yovew otto. does not seem enough to show 
that it was laid aside. This is confirmed when we look 
back two chapters at the terms in which the whole 
account of the Basilidian system is introduced. ‘ Let 
us see, Hippolytus says, ‘how flagrantly Basilides as 
well as (B. 6uod «ai) Isidore and all their crew con- 
tradict not only Matthias but the Saviour himself,’ 
Stress is laid upon the name of Basilides, as if to say, 
‘It is not merely a new-fangled heresy, but dates back 
to the head and founder of the school.’ When in the 
very next sentence Hippolytus begins with not, the 
natural construction certainly seems to be that he is 
quoting some work of Basilides which he takes as 
typical of the doctrine of the whole school. A later 
work would not suit his purpose or prove his point. 
Basilides includes Isidore, but Isidore does not include 
Basilides. 
We conclude then that there is a probability—not an 
overwhelming, but quite a substantial, probability—that 
Basilides himself used the fourth Gospel, and used it 
as an authoritative record of the life of Christ. But 
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Basilides began to teach in 125 A.D., so that his evi- 
dence, supposing it to be valid, dates from a very early 
period indeed: and it should be remembered that this 
is the only uncertainty to which it is subject. That the 
quotation is really from St. John cannot be doubted. 

The account which Hippolytus gives of the Valen- 
tinians also contains an allusion to the fourth Gospel; 
‘All who came before Me are thieves and robbers’ (cf. 
John x. 8). But here the master and the disciples are 
more confused. Less equivocal evidence is afforded by 
the statements of Irenaeus respecting the Valentinians. 
He says that the Valentinians used the fourth Gospel 
very freely (plenissime'). This applies to a date that 
cannot be in any case later than 180 A.D., and that may 
extend almost indefinitely backwards. There is no 
reason to say that it does not include Valentinus him- 
self. Positive evidence is wanting, but negative evidence 
still more. Apart from evidence to the contrary, there 
must be a presumption against the introduction of a 
new work which becomes at once a frequently quoted 
authority midway in the history of a school. 

But to keep to facts apart from presumptions. Ire- 
naeus represents Ptolemaeus as quoting largely from 
the Prologue to the Gospel. But Ptolemaeus, as we 
have seen, had already gathered a school about him 
when Irenaeus became acquainted with him. His evi- 
dence therefore may fairly be said to cover the period 
from 165-175 A.D. The author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’ seems to be somewhat beside the mark when he 
says that ‘in regard to Ptolemaeus all that is affirmed is 
that in the Epistle to Flora ascribed to him expressions 


Adv. Heer. iii. 11. 7. 
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found in John i. 3 are used.’ True it is that such ex- 
pressions are found, and before we accept the theory 
in ‘Supernatural Religion’ that the parenthesis in which 
they occur is due to Epiphanius who quotes the letter 
in full himself}, it is only right that some other instance 
should be given of such parenthetic interruption. The 
form in which the letter is quoted, not in fragments 
interspersed with comments but complete and at full 
length, with a formal heading and close, really excludes 
such a hypothesis. But, a century and a half before 
Epiphanius, Irenaeus had given a string of Valentinian 
comments on the Prologue, ending with the words, ‘ Et 
Ptolemaeus quidem ita.’ Heracleon, too, is coupled 
with Ptolemaeus by Irenaeus*, and according to the 
view of the author of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ had 
a school around him at the time of Irenaeus’ visit to 
Rome in 178 A.D. But this Heracleon was the author 
of a Commentary on St. John’s Gospel to which Origen 
in his own parallel work frequently alludes. These are 
indeed dismissed in ‘Supernatural Religion’ as ‘ unsup- 
ported references.’ But we may well ask, what support 
they need. The references are made in evident good 
faith. He says, for instance *, that Heracleon’s exegesis 


1 Haer. 216-222. 

2 Tt should however be noticed that these words are given only in the 
old Latin translation of Irenaeus and are wanting in the Greek as preserved 
by Epiphanius. Whether the words were accidentally omitted, or whether 
they were inserted inferentially, for greater clearness, by the translator, it 
is hard to say. In any case the bearing of the quotations must be very 
much the same. If not made by Ptolemaeus himself, they were made by a 
contemporary of Ptolemaeus, i.e. at least by a writer anterior to Irenaeus. 

3 Adv. Haer. ii. 4.1; cf. S. R. il. p. 211 sq. 

* The somewhat copious fragments of Heracleon’s Commentary are 
given in Stieren’s edition of Irenaeus, p. 938 sqq. Origen says that 
Heracleon read ‘Bethany’ in John i. 28 (M‘Clellan, i. p. 708). 
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from this the world and its contents, is very forced and 
without authority. Again, he has misinterpreted John 
i. 4, making ‘in Him was life’ mean not ‘in Him’ but 
‘in spiritual men.’ Again, he wrongly attributes John 
i. 18, not to the Evangelist, but to the Baptist. And 
so on. The allusions are all made in this incidental 
manner; and the life of Origen, if he was born, as is 
supposed, about 185 A.D., would overlap that of Hera- 
cleon. What evidence could be more sufficient? or if 
such evidence is to be discarded, what evidence are we 
to accept? Is it to be of the kind that is relied upon 
for referring quotations to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to Peter, or the Tévva 
Mapias? There are sometimes no doubt reasonable 
grounds for scepticism as to the patristic statements, 
but none such are visible here. On the contrary, that 
Heracleon should have written a commentary on the 
fourth Gospel falls in entirely with what Irenaeus says 
as to the large use that was made of that Gospel by 
the Valentinians. 


As we approach the end of the third and beginning 
of the fourth quarter of the second century the evidence 
for the fourth Gospel becomes widespread and abundant. 
At this date we have attention called to the discrepancy 
between the Gospels as to the date of the Crucifixion 
by Claudius Apollinaris. We have also Tatian, the 
Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, the 
_ heathen Celsus and the Muratorian Canon, and then 
a very few years later Theophilus of Antioch and 
Irenaeus. 

I imagine that there can be really no doubt about 
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Tatian. Whatever may have been the nature of the 
Diatessaron, the ‘Address to the Greeks’ contains re- 
ferences which it is mere paradox to dispute. I will 
not press the first of these which is given by Dr. West- 
cott, not because I do not believe that it is ultimately 
based upon the fourth Gospel, still less that there is 
’ the slightest contradiction to St. John’s doctrine, but 
because Tatian’s is a philosophical comment perhaps 
a degree too far removed from the original to be quite 
producible as evidence. It is one of the earliest specu- 
lations as to the ontological relation between the Father 
and the Son. In the beginning God was alone—though 
all things were with Him potentially. By the mere act 
of volition He gave birth to the Logos, who was the 
real originative cause of things. Yet the existence of 
the Logos was not such as to involve a separation of 
identity in the Godhead; it involved no diminution in 
Him from whom the Logos issued. Having been thus 
first begotten, the Logos in turn begat our creation, &c. 
The Logos is thus represented as being at once prior 
to creation (the Johannean év dpyn) and the efficient 
cause of it—which is precisely the doctrine of the 
Prologue. 

The other two passages are however quite unequi- 
vocal. 


Orat. ad Graecos, c. xiii. John i. 5. 
And this is therefore that 
saying : And the light shineth in the 
The darkness comprehends darkness; and the darkness 
not the light. comprehended it not. 
Kai rovro €orw apa TO eipnpe- Kai 70 Pas ev tH oxoria paivet, 


ls 


c ~ 
vov’ “H okoria to das ov Kata- Kk i 7 oxkoTia avTo ov KaTeAaBer. 


Aap Paver, 
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On this there is the following comment in ‘Super- 
natural Religion ':’ ‘“ The saying ” is distinctly different 
in language from the parallel in the Gospel, and it may 
be from a different Gospel. We have already remarked 
that Philo called the Logos “the Light,” and quoting in 
a peculiar form, Ps. xxvi. 1: ‘For the Lord is my light 
(@@s) and my Saviour,’ he goes on to say that as the sun 
divides day and night, so Moses says, ‘God divides 
light and darkness’ (rov Ocov PGs Kat oKdTos drarerxica), 
when we turn away to things of sense we use ‘ another 
light’ which is in no way different from ‘darkness.’ 
The constant use of the same similitude of light and 
darkness in the Canonical Epistles shows how current it 
was in the Church; and nothing is more certain than 
the fact that it was neither originated by, nor confined to, 
the fourth Gospel.’ Such criticism refutes itself, and it 
is far too characteristic of the whole book. Nothing is 
adduced that even remotely corresponds to the very 
remarkable phrase 4 ckorla rO as xatadapPavet, 
and yet for these imaginary parallels one that is per- 
fectly plain and direct is rejected. 

The use of the phrase 10 eipnuévov should be noticed. 
It is the formula used, especially by St. Luke, in quota- 
tion from the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The other passage is :— 


Orat. ad Graccos, c. xix. Sohn i. 3. 

All things were by him, and All things were made through 
without him hath been made him; and without him was 
nothing. nothing made [that hath been 

made]. 
Vit p. 378. 


x 
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Ilavra bm avtov Kat x@pis avrov Ildvra 80 avdrod eéyevero, kal 
xXepis avdrod eéyévero ovde ev [6 
yéeyovev}. ‘The early Fathers, 
no less than the early heretics,’ 
placed the full stop at ovde &, 
connecting the words that 

_ follow with the next sentence. 
See M‘Clellan and Tregelles 


ad loc. 


yéeyovev ovd€ ev, 


‘Tatian here speaks of God and not of the Logos, 
and in this respect, as well as language and context, the 
passage differs from the fourth Gospel,’ &c. Neverthe- 
less it may safely be left to the reader to say whether or 
not it was taken from it. 

The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons 
contains the following :— 


Ep. Vienn. et Lugd. § iv. 

Thus too was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by our 
Lord; that a time shall come 
in which every one that killeth 
you shall think that he offereth 
God service. 

"Edevoerar Kaipds ev @ Tas 6 
dmoxreivas itpas Soe. arpetav 


7 ~~ cal 
mpoopepev TH Oca. 


John xvi. 2. 
Yea, the hour cometh, that 
every one that killeth you will 
think he offereth God service. 


a a 
"ANN epyerar @pa wa mas 6 

> , c ” , , 
aroxteivas wtpas, dd& Darpeiav 


mpoohepe TO Oca. 


It is true that there are ‘indications of similar dis- 


courses’ in the Synoptics, but of none containing a trait 
at all closely resembling this. The chances that 
precisely the same combination of words (6 doxreivas 
tyas dd6&e Aatpelav Tpoopepew TS eG) occurred in a lost 
Gospel must be necessarily very small indeed, especially 


2 SOR. if p. 379: 
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when we remember that the original saying was pro- 
bably spoken in Aramaic and not in Greek’. 

Dr. Keim, in the elaborate monograph mentioned 
above, decides that Celsus made use of the fourth 
Gospel. He remarks upon it as curious, that more 
traces should indeed be found ‘both in Celsus and his 
contemporary Tatian of John than of his two nearest 
predecessors*.’ Of the instances given by Dr. Keim, 
the first (i. 41, the sign seen by the Baptist) depends on 
a somewhat doubtful reading (wapa ro .’Iwdavvy, which 
should be perhaps zapa 7 "lopddavy) ; the second, the 
demand for a sign localised specially in the temple 
(i. 67; cf. John x. 23, 24), seems fairly to hold good. 
‘The destination of Jesus alike for good and evil’ 
(iv. 7, ‘that those who received it, having been good, 
should be saved ; while those who received it not, having 
been shown to be bad, should be punished ’) is indeed an 
idea peculiarly Johannean and creates a presumption of 
the use of the Gospel; we ought not perhaps to say 
more. I can hardly consider the simple allusions to 
‘flight’ (pedyew, ii. 9; THdEe Kakeloe Amrodedpaxévat, i. 62) 
as necessarily references to the retreat to phraim in 
John xi. 54. So too the expression ‘bound’ in il. 9, 
and the ‘conflict with Satan’ in vi. 42, ii. 47, seem too 
vague to be used as proof. Still Volkmar too declares 
it to be ‘notorious’ that Celsus was acquainted with the 
fourth Gospel, alleging i. 67 (as above), ii. 31 (an allusion 
to the Logos), ii. 36 (a satirical allusion to the issue of 
blood and water), which passages really seem on the 


' There is also perhaps a probable reference to St. John in § 6, 
Tis aieviov myis Tod vdatos ris (wqs Tod éfidyTos ex THS vydvos Tov 
Xpiorod. 

? Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 229. 

x 2 
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whole to justify the assertion, though not in a quite 
unqualified form. 

We ought not to omit to mention that there is a 
second fragment by Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, 
besides that to which we have already alluded, and 
preserved like it in the Paschal Chronicle, which con- 
firms unequivocally the conclusion that he knew and 
used the fourth Gospel. Amongst other titles that are 
applied to the crucified Saviour, he is spoken of as ‘ having 
been pierced in His sacred side, as ‘having poured out of 
His side those two cleansing streams, water and blood, 
word and spirit 1... This incident is recorded only in the 
fourth Gospel. 

In like manner when Athenagoras says ‘The Father 
and the Son being one’ (évds dvros tod Tlatpds kal rov 
Tiov), it is probable that he is alluding to John x. 30, ‘I 
and my Father are one,’ not to mention an alleged, but 
perhaps somewhat more doubtful, reference to John 
KVvil Br: 

But the most decisive witness before we come to 
Irenaeus is the Muratorian Canon. Here we have the 
fourth Gospel definitely assigned to its author, and 
finally established in its place amongst the canonical or 
authoritative books. It is true that the account of the 
way in which the Gospel came to be composed is mixed 
up with legendary matter. According to it the Gospel 
was written in obedience to a dream sent to Andrew 
the Apostle, after he and his fellow disciples and bishops 
had fasted for three days at the request of John. In 


1 6 Thy dyiay mevpay éxxevtnOecis, 6 exxéas ex THs TAEupas ad’ToD TA dvo 
mad Kabdpora, Viwp Kal aiya, Adyov kat mvedua. See Routh, Rel. Sac. i. 
p- 161. 

* Lardner, Credibility, &c., ii. p. 196. 
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this dream it was revealed that John should write the 
narrative subject to the revision of the rest. So the 
Gospel is the work of an eyewitness, and, though it and 
the other Gospels differ in the objects of their teaching, 
all are inspired by the same Spirit. 

There may perhaps in this be some kernel of historical 
fact, as the sort of joint authorship or revision to which 
it points seems to find some support in the concluding 
verses of the Gospel (‘we know that his witness is 
true’). However this may be, the evidence of the 
fragment is of more real importance and value, as 
showing the estimation in which at this date the Gospel 
was held. It corresponds very much to what is now 
implied in the word ‘canonical,’ and indeed the Mu- 
ratorian fragment presents us with a tentative or pro- 
visional Canon, which was later to be amended, 
completed, and ratified. So far as the Gospels were 
concerned, it had already reached its final shape. It 
included the same four which now stand in our Bibles, 
and the opposition that they met with was so slight, and 
so little serious, that Eusebius could class them all 
among the Homologoumena or books that were univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


CHAPTER XIE 


ON THE STATE OF THE CANON IN THE LAST 
QUARTER OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


I SHOULD not be very much surprised if the general 
reader who may have followed our enquiry so far should 
experience at this point a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment. If he did not know beforehand something of the 
subject-matter that was to be enquired into, he might 
not unnaturally be led to expect round assertions, and 
plain, pointblank, decisive evidence. Such evidence has 
not been offered to him for the simple reason that it does 
not exist. In its stead we have collected a great number 
of inferences of very various degrees of cogency, from 
the possible and hypothetical, up to strong and very 
strong probability. Most of our time has been taken 
up in weighing and testing these details, and in the 
endeavour to assign to each as nearly as possible its just 
value. It could not be thought strange if some minds 
were impatient of such minutiae; and where this objec- 
tion was not felt, it would still be very pardonable to 
complain that the evidence was at best inferential and 
probable. : : 

An inference in which there are two or three steps 
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may be often quite as strong as that in which there is 
only one, and probabilities may mount up to a high 
degree of what is called moral or practical certainty. I 
cannot but think that many of those which have been 
already obtained are of this character. I cannot but 
regard it as morally or practically certain that Marcion 
used our third Gospel; as morally or practically certain 
that all four Gospels were used in the Clementine 
Homilies; as morally or practically certain that the 
existence of three at least out of our four Gospels is 
implied in the writings of Justin; as probable in a lower 
degree that the four were used by Basilides; as not 
really disputable (apart from the presumption afforded 
by earlier writers) that they were widely used in the 
interval which separates the writings of Justin from those 
of Irenaeus. 

All of these seem to me to be tolerably clear propo- 
sitions. But outside these there seems to be a consider- 
able amount of convergent evidence, the separate items 
of which are less convincing, but which yet derive a 
certain force from the mere fact that they are convergent. 
In the Apostolic Fathers, for example, there are instances 
of various kinds, some stronger and some weaker; but 
the important point to notice is that they confirm each 
other. Every new case adds to the total weight of the 
evidence, and helps to determine the bearing of those 
which seem ambiguous. 

It cannot be too much borne in mind that the evidence 
with which we have been dealing is cumulative; and as 
in all other cases of cumulative evidence the subtrac- 
tion of any single item is of less importance than the 
addition of a new one. Supposing it to be shown that 
some of the allusions which are thought to be taken 
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from our Gospels were merely accidental coincidences 
of language, this would not materially affect the 
part of the evidence which could not be so explained. 
Supposing even that some of these allusions could be 
definitely referred to an apocryphal source, the possibility 
would be somewhat, but not so very much, increased 
that other instances which bear resemblance to our 
Gospels were also in their origin apocryphal. But on the 
other hand, if a single instance of the use of a canonical 
Gospel really holds good, it is proof of the existence of 
that Gospel, and every new instance renders the con- 
clusion more probable, and makes it more and more 
difficult to account for the phenomena in any other 
way. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ seems to have 
overlooked this. He does not seem to have considered 
the mutual support which the different instances taken 
together lend to each other. He summons them up one 
by one, and if any sort of possibility can be shown of 
accounting for them in any other way than by the use 
of our Gospels he dismisses them altogether. He makes 
no allowance for any residual weight they may have. 
He does not ask which is the more probable hypothesis. 
If the authentication of a document is incomplete, if 
the reference of a passage is not certain, he treats it 
as if it did not exist. He forgets the old story of 
the faggots, which, weak singly, become strong when 
combined. His scales will not admit of any evidence 
short of the highest. Fractional quantities find no 
place in his reckoning. If there is any flaw, if there 
is any possible loophole for escape, he does not make 
the due deduction and accept the evidence with that 
deduction, but he ignores it entirely, and goes on to 
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the next item just as if he were leaving nothing 
behind him. 

This is really part and parcel of what was pointed out 
at the outset as the fundamental mistake of his method. 
It is much too forensic. It takes as its model, not the 
proper canons of historical enquiry, but the procedure 
of English law. Yet the inappropriateness of such a 
method is seen as soon as we consider its object and 
origin. The rules of evidence current in our law courts 
were constructed specially with a view to the protection 
of the accused, and upon the assumption that it is better 
nine guilty persons should escape, than that one innocent 
person should be condemned. Clearly such rules will 
be inapplicable to the historical question which of two 
hypotheses is most likely to be true. The author forgets 
that the negative hypothesis is just as much a hypothesis 
as the positive, and needs to be defended in precisely 
the same manner. Either the Gospels were used, or they 
were not used. In order to prove the second side of 
this alternative, it is necessary to show not merely that 
it is possible that they were not used, but that the theory 
is the more probable of the two, and accounts better for 
the facts. But the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
hardly professes or attempts to do this. If he comes 
across a quotation apparently taken from our Gospels 
he is at once ready with his reply, ‘ But it may be taken 
from a lost Gospel.’ Granted; it may. But the extant 
Gospel is there, and the quotation referable to it; the 
lost Gospel is an unknown entity which may contain 
anything or nothing. If we admit that the possibility of 
quotation from a lost Gospel impairs the certainty of the 
reference to an extant Gospel, it is still quite another 
thing to argue that it is the more probable explanation 
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and an explanation that the critic ought to accept. In 
very few cases, I believe, has the author so much as 
attempted to do this. 

We might then take a stand here, and on the strength 
of what can be satisfactorily proved, as well as of what 
can be probably inferred, claim to have sufficiently estab- 
lished the use and antiquity of the Gospels. This is, 
I think, quite a necessary conclusion from the data 
hitherto collected. 

But there is a further objection to be made to the 
procedure in ‘Supernatural Religion.’ If the object 
were to obtain clear and simple and universally appre- 
ciable evidence, I do not hesitate to say that the enquiry 
ends just where it ought to have begun. Through the 
faulty method that he has employed the author forgets 
that he has a hypothesis to make good and to carry 
through. He forgets that he has to account on the 
negative theory, just as we account on the positive, for 
a definite state of things. It may sound paradoxical, but 
there is really no great boldness in the paradox, when 
we affirm that at least the high antiquity of the Gospels 
could be proved, even if not one jot or tittle of the evi- 
dence that we have been discussing had existed. Sup- 
posing that all those fragmentary remains of the primitive 
Christian literature that we have been ransacking so 
minutely had been swept away, supposing that the 
causes that have handed it down to us in such a 
mutilated and impaired condition had done their work 
still more effectually, and that for the first eighty 
years of the second century there was no Christian 
literature extant at all; still I maintain that, in order 
to explain the phenomena that we find after that date, 
we should have to recur to the same assumptions that 
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our previous enquiry would seem to have established 
for us. 

Hitherto we have had to grope our way with difficulty 
and care; but from this date onwards all ambiguity and 
uncertainty disappears. It is like emerging out of twi- 
light into the broad blaze of day. There is really a 
greater disproportion than we might expect between the 
evidence of the end of the century and that which leads 
up to it. From Justin to Irenaeus the Christian writings 
are fragmentary and few, but. with Irenaeus a whole 
body of literature seems suddenly to start into being. 
Irenaeus is succeeded closely by Clement of Alexandria, 
Clement by Tertullian, Tertullian by Hippolytus and 
Origen, and the testimony which these writers bear to 
the Gospel is marvellously abundant and unanimous. 
I calculate roughly that Irenaeus quotes directly 193 
verses of the first Gospel and 73 of the fourth. Clement 
of Alexandria and Tertullian must have quoted consider- 
ably more, while in the extant writings of Origen the 
greater part of the New Testament is actually quoted 1. 

But more than this; by the time of Irenaeus the 
canon of the four Gospels, as we understand the word 
now, was practically formed. We have already seen 
that this was the case in the fragment of Muratori. 
Irenaeus is still more explicit. In the famous passage? 
which is so often quoted as an instance of the weak- 
mindedness of the Fathers, he lays it down as a neces- 
sity of things that the Gospels should be four in number, 
neither less nor more :-— 

‘For as there are four quarters of the world in which we live, as there 


are also four universal winds, and as the Church is scattered over all the 
earth, and the Gospel is the pillar and base of the Church and the breath 


1 Tregelles in Horne’s Introduction, p. 334. 2 Adv. Haer, iii. 11. 8. 
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(or spirit) of life, it is likely that it should have four pillars breathing 
immortality on every side and kindling afresh the life of men. Whence it 
is evident that the Word, the architect of all things, who sitteth upon the 
cherubim and holdeth all things together, having been made manifest unto 
men, gave to us the Gospel in a fourfold shape, but held together by one 
Spirit. As David, entreating for His presence, saith: Thou that sittest 
upon the Cherubim show thyself. For the Cherubim are of fourfold visage, 
and their visages are symbols of the economy of the Son of man.... And 
the Gospels therefore agree with them over which presideth Jesus Christ. 
That which is according to John declares His generation from the Father 
sovereign and glorious, saying thus: In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. And, All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was not anything made.... But the 
Gospel according to Luke, as having a sacerdotal character, begins with 
Zacharias the priest offering incense unto God.... But Matthew records 
His human generation, saying, The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.... Mark took his beginning 
from the prophetic Spirit coming down as it were from on high among 
men. The beginning, he says, of the Gospel according as it is written 
in Esaias the prophet, &c.’ 


Irenaeus also makes mention of the origin of the 
Gospels, claiming for their authors the gift of Divine 
inspiration 1 :— 


‘For after that our Lord rose from the dead and they were endowed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon them from on high, they were 
fully informed concerning all things, and had a perfect knowledge: they 
went out to the ends of the earth, preaching the Gospel of those good 
things that God hath given to us and proclaiming heavenly peace to men, 
having indeed both all in equal measure and each one singly the Gospel of 
God. So then Matthew among the Jews put forth a written Gospel in 
their own tongue while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel in Rome 
and founding the Church. After their decease (or ‘ departure’), Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself too has handed down to us in 
writing the subjects of Peter’s preaching. And Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards, John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon His breast, likewise pub- 
lished his Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.’ 


We have not now to determine the exact value of 
these traditions; what we have rather to notice is the 


1 Adv. Haer. iii. 1. 1. 
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fact that the Gospels are at this time definitely assigned 
to their reputed authors, and that they are already 
regarded as containing a special knowledge divinely 
imparted. It is evident that Irenaeus would not fora 
moment think of classing any other Gospel by the side 
of the now strictly canonical four. 

Clement of Alexandria, who, Eusebius says, ‘was 
illustrious for his writings, in the year 194 gives a some- 
what similar, but not quite identical, account of the 
composition of the second Gospel’. He differs from 
Irenaeus in making St. Peter cognisant of the work of 
his follower. Neither is he quite consistent with himself ; 
in one place he makes St. Peter ‘authorise the Gospel to 
be read in the churches; in another he says that the 
Apostle ‘neither forbade nor encouraged it’’ These 
statements have both of them been preserved for us by 
Eusebius, who also alleges, upon the authority of 
Clement, that the ‘Gospels containing the genealogies 
were written first.’ ‘John, he says, ‘who came last, 
observing that the natural details had been set forth 
clearly in the Gospels, at the instance of his friends and 
with the inspiration of the Spirit (aveduati Oeopopyfevra), 
wrote a spiritual Gospel *. 

Clement draws a distinct line between the canonical 
and uncanonical Gospels. In quoting an apocryphal 
saying supposed to have been given in answer to Salome, 
he says, expressly: ‘We do not find this saying in the 
four Gospels that have been handed down to us, but 
in that according to the Egyptians *” 


1 See Lardner, Credibility, &c., ii. pp. 223, 224, and Eus. H. £. ii. 15 
(14 Lardner). 

? Compare H. E. ii. 15 and vi. 14. 

SHE, Vi. 14. 

* Strom. ili. 13. 
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Tertullian is still more exclusive. He not only regards 
the four Gospels as inspired and authoritative, but he 
makes no use of any extra-canonical Gospel. The 
Gospels indeed held for him precisely the same position 
that they do with orthodox Christians now. He says 
respecting the Gospels: ‘In the first place we lay it down 
that the evangelical document (evangelicum instrumen- 
tum!) has for its authors the Apostles, to whom this office 
of preaching the Gospel was committed by the Lord 
Himself. If it has also Apostolic men, yet not these 
alone but in company with Apostles and after Apostles. 
For the preaching of disciples might have been suspected 
of a desire for notoriety if it were not supported by the 
authority of Masters, nay of Christ, who made the 
Apostles Masters. In fine, of the Apostles, John and 
Matthew first implant in us faith, Luke and Mark 
renew it, starting from the same principles, so far as 
relates to the one God the Creator and His Christ born 
of the virgin, to fulfil the law and the prophets”. He 
grounds the authority of the Gospels upon the fact that 
they proceed either from Apostles or from those who 
held close relation to Apostles, like Mark, ‘the inter- 
preter of Peter, and Luke, the companion of Paul?. In 
another passage he expressly asserts their authenticity‘, 
and he claimed to use them and them alone as his 
weapons in the conflict with heresy°. 

No less decided is the assertion of Origen, who writes : 


1 For the meaning of this word (‘schriftliche Beweisurkunde’) see 
Rénsch, Das N. 7. Tertullian’s, p. 48. 

2 Adv. Mare. iv. 2. 

3 Ibid. iv. 5. 

* Thid. v. 9. 

5 Ibid. iv. 2-5; compare v. 9, and Ronsch, pp. 53, 54. 
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“As I have learnt from tradition concerning the four 
Gospels, which alone are undisputed in the Church of 
God under heaven, that the first in order of the scripture 
is that according to Matthew, who was once a publican 
but afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ .. . The second 
is that according to Mark, who wrote as Peter suggested 
tothim=:. [he third is that according to: Luke, the 
Gospel commended by Paul... Last of all that ac- 
cording to John’. And again in his commentary upon 
the Prefacé to St. Luke’s Gospel he expressly guards 
against the possibility that it might be thought to have 
reference to the other (Canonical) Gospels: ‘In this 
word of Luke’s “have taken in hand” there is a latent 
accusation of those who without the grace of the 
Holy Spirit have rushed to the composing of Gospels. 
Matthew, indeed, and Mark, and John, and Luke, have 
not “taken in hand” to write, but have written Gospels, 
being full of the Holy Spirit . . . The Church has four 
Gospels; the Heresies have many ”.’ 

But besides the Fathers, and without going beyond 
the bounds of the second century, there is other evidence 
of the most distinct and important kind for the existence 
of a canon of the Gospels. Among the various trans- 
lations of the New Testament one certainly, two very 
probably, and three perhaps probably, were made in the 
course of the second century. 

The old Latin (as distinct from Jerome’s revised) 
version of the Gospels and with them of a considerable 
portion of the New Testament was, I think it may be 
said, undoubtedly used by Tertullian and by the Latin 


1 Eus. H. E. vi. 25. 
2 See M‘Clellan on Luke i. 1-4. On the general position of Origen in 
regard to the Canon, compare Hilgenfeld, Kanon, p. 49. 
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translator of Irenaeus, who appears to be quoted by Ter- 
tullian, and in that case could not be placed later than 
200 A.D.! On this point I shall quote authorities that 
will hardly be questioned. And first that of a writer who 
is accustomed to weigh, with the accuracy of true science, 
every word that he puts down, and who upon this subject 
is giving the result of a most minute and careful in- 
vestigation. Speaking of the Latin translation of the 
New Testament as found in Tertullian he says: ‘Although 
single portions of this, especially passages which are 
translated in several different ways, may be due to 
Tertullian himself, still it cannot be doubted that in by 
far the majority of cases he has followed the text of 
a version received in his time by the Africans and 
specially the Carthaginian Christians, and made perhaps 
long before his time, and that consequently his quotations 
represent the form of the earliest Latinized Scriptures 
accepted in those regions’. Again: ‘In the first place 
we may conclude from the writings of Tertullian, that 
remarkable Carthaginian presbyter at the close of the 
second century, that in his time there existed several, 
perhaps many, Latin translations of the Bible..... 
Tertullian himself frequently quotes in his writings one 
and the same passage of Scripture in entirely different 
forms, which indeed in many cases may be explained 
by his quoting freely from memory, but certainly not 
seldom has its ground in the diversity of the translations 


1 So Westcott in S. D. iii. 1692,n. Tregelles, in Horne’s Introduction, 
P: 333, Speaks of this translation as ‘coeval, apparently, with Irenaeus him- 
self.’ We must not, however, omit to notice that Ronsch (p. 43, n.) is 
more reserved in his verdict on the ground that the translation of Irenaeus 
‘in its peculiarities and in its relation to Tertullian has not yet received 
a thorough investigation ;’ compare Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 797. 

7 Roénsch, Das N. 7. Tertullian’s, p. 43. 
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used at the time’’ On this last point, the unity of the 
Old Latin version, there is a difference of opinion among 
scholars, but none as to its date. Thus Dr. Tregelles 
writes: ‘The expressions of Tertullian have been rightly 
rested on as showing that he knew and recognised one 
translation, and that this version was in several places 
(in his opinion) opposed to what was found “in Graeco 
authentico.” This version must have been made a 
sufficiently long time before the age when Tertullian 
wrote, and before the Latin translator of Irenaeus, for 
it to have got into general circulation. This leads us 
back towards the middle of the second century at the 
latest: how much earlier the version may have been 
we have no proof; for we are already led back into the 
time when no records tell us anything respecting the 
North African Church’. Dr. Tregelles, it should be 
remembered, is speaking as a text critic, of which branch 
of science his works are one of the noblest monuments, 
and not directly of the history of the Canon. His usual 
opponent in text critical matters, but an equally exact 
and trustworthy. writer, Dr. Scrivener, agrees with him 
here both as to the unity of the version and as to its 
date from the middle of the century *. Dr. Westcott 
too writes in his well-known and valuable article on the 
Vulgate in Smith’s Dictionary*: ‘Tertullian distinctly 
recognises the general currency of a Latin Version of 
the New Testament, though not necessarily of every 
book at present included in the Canon, which even in 
his time had been able to mould the popular language. 
This was characterised by a “rudeness” and “ simplicity,” 
which seems to point to the nature of its origin.’ I do 
1 Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, pp. 2, 3. 2 Horne’s Introduction, p. 233. 
* Introduction (2nd ed.), pp. 300, 302, 450, 452. £ iii. p. 1690 b. 
We 
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not suppose that the currency at the end of the second 
century of a Latin version, containing the four Gospels 
and no others, will be questioned !. 

With regard to the Syriac version there is perhaps a 
somewhat greater room to doubt, though Dr. Tregelles 
begins his account of this version by saying: ‘It may 
stand as an admitted fact that a version of the New 
Testament in Syriac existed in the second century 2.’ 
- Dr. Scrivener also says?: ‘The universal belief of later 
ages, and the very nature of the case, seem to render it 
unquestionable that the Syrian Church was possessed of 
a translation both of the Old and New Testament, - 
which it used habitually, and for public worship exclu- 
sively, from the second century of our era downwards : 
as early as A.D. 170 6 Supos is cited by Melito on 
Genesis xxii.13.. The external evidence, however, does 
not seem to be quite strong enough to bear out any 
very positive assertion. The appeal to the Syriac by 
Melito* is pretty conclusive as to the existence of a 
Syriac Old Testament, which, being of Christian origin, 
would probably be accompanied by a translation of the 
New. But on the other hand, the language of Eusebius 
respecting Hegesippus (é« te Tod kad’ “EBpatous evayyedfou 
kal Tov Supiaxod . . . twa TlOnow) seems to be rightly 
interpreted by Routh as having reference not to any 
‘ version of the Gospel, but toa separate Syro-Hebraic (?) 


1 Hilgenfeld, in his recent Einleitung, says expressly (p. 797) that ‘the 
New Testament had already in the second century been translated into 
Latin.’ This admission is not affected by the argument which follows, 
which goes to prove that the version used by Tertullian was not the ‘ Itala’ 
properly so called. 

? See Smith’s Dictionary, iii. p. 1630 b. 

’ Introduction, p. 274. 

* See Routh, Rel. Sac. i, pp. 124 and 152. 
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Gospel’ like that according to the Hebrews. In any 
case the Syriac Scriptures ‘were familiarly used and 
claimed as his national version by Ephraem of Edessa’ 
(299-378 A.D.) as well as by Aphraates in writings 
dating A.D. 337 and 344). 

A nearer approximation of date would be obtained 
by determining the age of the version represented by 
the celebrated Curetonian fragments. There is a strong 
tendency among critics, which seems rapidly approach- 
ing to a consensus, to regard this as bearing the same 
relation to the Peshito that the Old Latin does to 
Jerome’s Vulgate, that of an older unrevised to a later 
revised version. The strength of the tendency in this 
direction may be seen by the very cautious and 
qualified opinion expressed in the second edition of 
his Introduction by Dr. Scrivener, who had previously 
taken a decidedly antagonistic view, and also by the 
fact that Mr. M‘Clellan, who is usually an ally of 
Dr. Scrivener, here appears on the side of his oppo- 
nents”. All the writers who have hitherto been men- 
tioned place either the Curetonian Syriac or the Peshito 
in the second century, and the majority, as we have 
seen, the Curetonian. Dr. Tregelles, on a comparative 
examination of the text, affirms that ‘the Curetonian 
Syriac presents such a text as we might have concluded 
would be current in the second century *’ English text 
criticism is probably on the whole in advance of 
Continental; but it may be noted that Bleek (who 
however was imperfectly acquainted with the Curetonian 
form of the text) yet asserts that the Syriac version 


1 See Scrivener, Joc. cit. 
2 See New Testament, &c., i. p. 635. $3 §. D. iii. p. 1634 b. 
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‘belongs without doubt to the second century A.D.’ 
Reuss? places it at the beginning, Hilgenfeld towards 
the end ®, of the third century. 

The question as to the age of the version is not 
necessarily identical with that as to the age of the 
particular form of it preserved in Cureton’s fragments. 
This would hold the same sort of relation to the original 
text of the version that (e. g.) a, or b, or c—any primitive 
codex of the version—holds to the original text of the 
Old Latin. It also appears that the translation into 
Syriac of the different Gospels, conspicuously of St. 
Matthew’s, was made by different hands and at different 
times*. Bearing these considerations in mind, we should 
still be glad to know what answer those who assign the 
Curetonian text to the second century make to the 
observation that it contains the reading Byn@aBapa in 
John i. 28 which is generally assumed to be not older 
than Origen®. On the other hand, the Curetonian, like 
the Old Latin, still has in John vii. 8 ov« for otmm—a 
change which, according to Dr. Scrivener’, ‘from the 
end of the third century downwards was very generally 
and widely diffused.’ This whole set of questions needs 
perhaps a more exhaustive discussion than it has ob- 
tained hitherto’. 


1 Einleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 724. 

2 Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments, p. 302. 

’ Kinleitung, p. 804. * See Tregelles, loc. cit. 

5 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 805. It hardly seems clear that Origen 
had no MS. authority for his reading. 

® Introduction, p. 530. But o’mw is admitted into the text by Westcott 
and Hort. 

7 ©The text of the Curetonian Gospels is in itself a sufficient proof of the 
extreme antiquity of the Syriac Version. This, as has been already 
remarked, offers a striking resemblance to that of the Old Latin, and 
cannot be later than the middle or close of the second century. It would 
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The third version that may be mentioned is the 
Egyptian. In regard to this Dr. Lightfoot says ?, that 
‘we should probably not be exaggerating if we placed 
one or both of the principal Egyptian versions, the 
Memphitic and the Thebaic, or at least parts of them, 
before the close of the second century.’ In support of 
this statement he quotes Schwartz, the principal authority 
on the subject, ‘who will not be suspected of any theo- 
logical bias... The historical notices on which the 
conclusion is founded are given in Scrivener’s ‘Intro- 
duction.’ If we are to put a separate estimate upon 
these, it would be perhaps that the version was made in the 
second century somewhat more probably than not; it was 
certainly not made later than the first half of the third’. 

Putting this version however on one side, the facts that 
have to be explained are these. Towards the end of 
the second century we find the four Gospels in general 
circulation and invested with full canonical authority, in 
Gaul, at Rome, in the province of Africa, at Alexandria, 
and in Syria. Now if we think merely of the time that 
would be taken in the transcription and dissemination of 
MSS., and of the struggle that works such as the 
Gospels would have to go through before they could 
obtain recognition, and still more an exclusive recogni- 
tion, this alone would tend to overthrow any such theory 
as that one of the Gospels, the fourth, was not composed 
before 150 A.D., or indeed anywhere near that date. 

But this is not by any means all. It is merely the 


be difficult to point out a more interesting subject for criticism than the 
respective relations of the Old Latin and Syriac Versions to the Latin and 
Syriac Vulgates. But at present it is almost untouched.’ Westcott, Ox 
the Canon (3rd ed.), p. 218, n. 3. 

1 See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 324. 

? Cf. Bleek, Einleitung, p. 735; Reuss, Gesch. N. T. p. 447: 
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first step in a process that, quite independently of the 
other external evidence, thrusts the composition of the 
Gospels backwards and backwards to a date certainly 
as early as that which is claimed for them. 

Let us define a little more closely the chronological 
bearings of the subject. There is a decidedly pre- 
ponderant probability that the Muratorian fragment was 
not written much later,than 170 A.D. Irenaeus, as we 
have seen, was writing in the decade 180-190 A.D. But 
his evidence is surely valid for an earlier date than this. 
He is usually supposed to have been born about the 
year 140 A.D.’, and the way in which he describes 
his relations to Polycarp will not admit of a date many 
years later. But his strong sense of the continuity of 
Church doctrine and the exceptional veneration that he 
accords to the Gospels seem alone to exclude the 
supposition that any of them should have been com- 
posed in his own lifetime. He is fond of quoting the 
‘Presbyters, who connected his own age with that, if 
not of the Apostles, yet of Apostolic men. Pothinus, 
bishop of Lyons, whom he succeeded, was more than 
ninety years old at the time of his martyrdom in the 
persecution of A.D. 1777, and would thus in his boyhood 
be contemporary with the closing years of the last 
Evangelist. Irenaeus also had before him a number of 
writings—some, e.g. the works of the Marcosians, in 
addition to those that have been discussed in the course 
of this work—in which our Gospels are largely quoted, 
and which, to say the least, were earlier than his own 
time of writing. 

1 This is the date commonly accepted since Massuet, Diss. in Irenaeum, 
ii. 1. 2. Grabe had previously placed the date in a.p. 108, Dodwell as 


early as 4.D. 97 (cf. Stieren, Irenaeus, ii. pp. 32, 34, 182). 
* Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 306. 
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~ Clement of Alexandria began to flourish (éyrwpi€ero *), 
in the reign of Commodus (180-190 A.D.), and had 
obtained a still wider celebrity as head of the Catecheti- 
cal School of Alexandria in the time of Severus? (193- 
211). The opinions therefore to which he gives expres- 
sion in his works of this date were no doubt formed at 
an earlier period. He too appeals to the tradition of 
which he had been himself a recipient. He speaks of 
his teachers, ‘those blessed and truly memorable men, 
one in Greece, another in Magna Graecia, a third in 
Coele-Syria, a fourth in Egypt, a fifth in Assyria, a 
sixth in Palestine, to whom the doctrine of the Apostles 
had been handed down from father to son*. 

Tertullian is still bolder. In his controversy with 
Marcion he confidently claims as on his side the tradi- 
tion of the Apostolic Churches. By it is guaranteed 
the Gospel of St. Luke which he is defending, and not 
only that, but the other Gospels*. In one passage 
Tertullian even goes so far as to send his readers to the 
Churches of Corinth, Philippi, &c. for the very auto- 
graphs (‘authenticae literae*) of St. Paul’s Epistles’. 
But this is merely a characteristic flourish of rhetoric. 
All for which the statements of Tertullian may safely 
be said to vouch is, that the Gospels had held their 
* prerogative’ position within his memory and that of 


most members of the Church to which he belonged. 


But the evidence of the Fathers is most decisive when 


4 Ens. HZ. v.11, ¥i.6. Ensebius, in his ‘Chronicle.’ speaks of Clement 
as eminent for his writings (cw7arrer d:cAapzev) in 4D. 194. 

? The books called «Stromateis’ or ‘ Miscellanies’ date from this reign. 
H.E. vi. 6. 

* Stromateis, i. 1. 

* Ady. Marc. iv. s- 

> De Praescript. Haeret. c. 36; see Scrivener, Introduction, p. 446. 


See 
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it is unconscious. That the Gospels as used by the 
Christian writers at the end of the first century, so far 
from being of recent composition, had already a long 
history behind them, is nothing less than certain. 
At this date they exhibit a text which bears the 
marks of frequent transcription and advanced corruption. 
‘Origen’s,’ says Dr. Scrivener!, ‘is the highest name 
among the critics and expositors of the early Church ; 
he is perpetually engaged in the discussion of various 
readings of the New Testament, and employs language 
in describing the then state of the text, which would be 
deemed strong if applied even to its present condition 
with the changes which sixteen more centuries must 
needs have produced. . . . Respecting the sacred auto- 
graphs, their fate or their continued existence, he seems 
to have had no information, and to have entertained no 
curiosity : they had simply passed by and were out of 
his reach. Had it not been for the diversities of copies 
in all the Gospels on other points (he writes) he should 
not have ventured to object to the authenticity of a 
certain passage (Matt. xix. Ig) on internal grounds: 
“But now,” saith he, “great in truth has become the 
diversity of copies, be it from the negligence of certain 
scribes, or from the evil daring of some who correct 
what is written, or from those who in correcting add or 
take away what they think fit.”’ This is respecting the 
MSS. of one region only, and now for another?: ‘It is 
no less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, that the 
worst corruptions to which the New Testament has ever 
been subjected, originated within a hundred years after 


7 pp: 450, 451. 
* p. 452. These facts may be held to show that the books were not 
regarded with the same veneration as now. 
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it was composed ; that Irenaeus and the African Fathers 
and the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian 
Church, used far inferior manuscripts to those employed 
by Stunica, or Erasmus, or Stephens thirteen centuries 
later, when moulding the Textus Receptus.’ Possibly 
this is an exaggeration, but no one will maintain that it 
is a very large exaggeration of the facts. 

I proceed to give a few examples which serve to 
bring out the antiquity of the text. And first from 
Irenaeus. 

There is a very remarkable passage in the work 
Against Heresies’, bearing not indeed directly upon the 
Gospels, but upon another book of the New Testament, 
and yet throwing so much light upon the condition of 
the text in Irenaeus’ time. that it may be well to refer 
to it here. In discussing the signification of the number 
of the beast in Rev. xiii. 18, Irenaeus already found 
himself confronted by a variety of reading : some MSS. 
with which he was acquainted read 616 (xis) for 666 
(xés’). Irenaeus himself was not in doubt that the 
latter was the true reading. He says that it was found 
in all the ‘good and ancient copies, and that it was 
further attested by ‘those who had seen John face to 
face. He thinks that the error was due to the copyists, 
who had substituted by mistake the letter « for € He 
adds his belief that God would pardon those who had 
done this without any evil motive. 

Here we have opened out a kind of vista extending 
back almost to the person of St. John himself. There is 
already a multiplicity of MSS., and of these some are 
set apart ‘as good and ancient’ (ev maou trois orovdators 
kal dpxatots avttypdpois). The method by which the 


2 Xo Le 
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correct reading had to be determined was as much 
historical as it is with us at the present day. 

A not dissimilar state of things is indicated some- 
what less explicitly in regard to the first Gospel. In 
the text of Matt. i. 18 all the Greek MSS., with one 
exception, read, rod 6& "Incod Xpuctod 1 yeveots otTws jv. 
B alone has rod 8 Xpicrod “Ijc0d. The Greek of D is 
wanting at this point, but the Latin, d, reads with the 
best codices of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the 
Curetonian Syriac, ‘Christi autem generatio sic erat’ 
(or an equivalent). Now Irenaeus quotes this passage 
three times. In the first passage’ the original Greek 
text of Irenaeus has been preserved in a quotation of 
Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople (the context also 
by Anastasius Sinaita, but these words appear to be 
omitted) ; and the reading of Germanus corresponds to 
that of the great mass of MSS. This however is almost 
certainly false, as the ancient Latin translation of Irenaeus 
has ‘Christi autem generatio, and it was extremely 
natural for a copyist to substitute the generally received 
text, especially in a combination of words that was so 
familiar. Irenaeus leaves no doubt as to his own 
reading on the next occasion when he quotes the 
passage, as he does twice over. Here he says expressly : 
‘Ceterum potuerat dicere Matthaeus: Yesu vero genera- 
tio sic erat ; sed praevidens Spiritus sanctus depravatores, 
et praemuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mat- 
thaeum ait: Christi autem generatio sic erat*, Irenaeus 
founds an argument upon this directed against the 
heretics who supposed that the Christus and Jesus were 
not identical, but that Jesus was the son of Mary, upon 


Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 8. 2 Tb, iii. 14. 2. 
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whom the aeon Christus afterwards descended. In 
opposition to these Irenaeus maintains that the Christus 
and Jesus are one and the same person. 

There is a division of opinion among modern critics 
as to which of the two readings is to be admitted into 
the text; Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf (eighth 
edition), and Scrivener support the reading of the MSS.; 
Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and M‘Clellan prefer 
that of Irenaeus. The presence of this reading in the Old 
Latin and Curetonian Syriac proves its wide diffusion. 
At the same time it is clear that Irenaeus himself was 
aware of the presence of the other reading in some copies 
which he regarded as bearing the marks of heretical 
depravation. 

It is unfortunate that fuller illustration cannot bé 
given from Irenaeus, but the number of the quotations 
from the Gospels of which the Greek text still remains 
is not large, and where we have only the Latin interpre- 
tation we cannot be sure that the actual text of Irenaeus 
is before us. Much uncertainty is thus raised. For 
instance, a doubt is expressed by the editors of Irenaeus 
whether the words ‘ without a cause’ (ei«j—sine caussa) in 
the quotation of Matt. v. 221 belong to the original text 
or not. Probably they did so, as they are found in the 
Old Latin and Curetonian Syriac and in Western autho- 
rities generally. They are wanting however in B, in 
Origen, and ‘in the true copies’ according to Jerome, 
&c. The words are expunged from the sacred text 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
M‘Clellan. There is a less weight of authority for their 
retention. In any case the double reading was certainly 


1 Cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 13. 1. 
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current at the end of the second century, as the words 
are found in Irenaeus and omitted by Tertullian. 

The elaborately varied readings of Matt. xi. 25-27 
and Matt. xix. 16, 17 there can be little doubt are taken 
from the canonical text. They are both indeed found 
in a passage (Adv. Haer. i. 20. 2, 3) where Irenaeus is 
quoting the heretical Marcosians; and various approxi- 
mations are met with, as we have seen, under ambiguous 
circumstances in Justin, the Clementine Homilies, and 
Marcion. But similar approximations are also found in 
Irenaeus himself (speaking in his own person), in Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Epiphanius, who are un- 
doubtedly quoting from our Gospels; so that the 
presence of the variations at that early date is proved, 
though in the first case they receive none, and in the 
second very limited, support from the extant MSS... A 
variety of reading that was in the first instance accidental 
seemed to afford a handle either to the orthodox or to 
heretical parties, and each for a time maintained its own ; 
but with the victory of the orthodox cause the heretical 
reading gave way, and was finally suppressed before the 
time at which the extant MSS. were written. 

These are really conspicuous instances of the confusion 
of text already existing, but I forbear to press them 
because, though I do not doubt myself the correctness of 
the account that has been given of them, still there is 
just the ambiguity alluded to, and I do not wish to seem 
to assume the truth of any particular view. 

For minor variations the text of Irenaeus cannot be 
used satisfactorily, because it is always doubtful whether 
the Latin version has correctly reproduced the original. 


1 The varieties of reading in this verse are exhibited in full by Dr. West- 
cott, On the Canon, p. 120, notes 4 and 5. 
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And even in those comparatively small portions where 
the Greek is still preserved, it has come down to us 
through the medium of other writers, and we have just 
had an instance how easily the distinctive features of 
the text might be obliterated. 

Neither of these elements of uncertainty exists in the 
case of Tertullian ; and therefore, as the text of his New 
Testament quotations has been edited in a very exact 
and careful form, I shall illustrate what has been said 
respecting the corruptions introduced in the second 
century chiefly from him. The following may be taken 
as a few of the instances in which the existence of a 
variety of reading can be verified by a comparison of 
Tertullian’s text with that of the MSS. The brackets 
(as before) indicate partial support. 


Matt. iii. 8. Dignos poenitentiae fructus (Pudic. 10). Kapmovs déious 
THs peTravoias Textus Receptus, L, U, 33, a, g*, m, Syrr. Crt. and 
Pst.,etc. Kapmov af.oy r.'uer. B, C (D), A, 1, etc.; Vulg., b, c, d, f, fft, 
Syr. Hcl., Memph., Theb., Iren., Orig., etc. [Tertullian himself 
has the singular in Hermog. 12, so that he seems to have had 
both readings in his copies.] 

Matt. v. 4,5. The received order ‘beati lugentes ’ and ‘beati mites’ 
is followed in Pat. 11 [Rénsch p. 589 and Tisch., correcting Treg.]. 
So x, B, C, rel., b, f, Syrr. Pst. and Hcl., Memph., Arm., Aeth. 
Order inverted in D, 33, Vulg., a, c, ff}, g'7, h, k, 1, Syr. Crt., 
Clem., Orig., Eus., Hil. 

Matt. v.16. ‘Luceant opera vestra’ for ‘luceat lux vestra,’ Tert. (bis). 
So Hil., Ambr., Aug., Celest. [see above, p. 134] against all MSS. 
and versions. 

Matt. v. 28. Qui viderit ad concupiscentiam, etc. This verse is cited 
six times by Tertullian, and Rénsch says (p. 590) that ‘in these 
six citations almost every variant of the Greek text is represented’ 

Matt. v. 48. Qui est in caelis: 6 éy ois ovpavois, Textus Receptus, 
with A, E) rel, b, c, d, g', h, Syrr. Crt. and Pst., Clem., 6 
ovpavios, 8, B, D*, Z, and i, 33, Vulg., a, f, etc. 

Matt. vi. 10. Fiat voluntas tua in caelis et in terra, omitting ‘sicut.’ 
So D, a, b, c, Aug. (expressly, ‘some codices’). 

Matt. xi. 11. Nemo major inter natos feminarum Joanne baptizatore. 
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‘The form of this citation, which neither corresponds with Matt. 
xi. 11 nor with Luke vii. 28, coincides almost exactly with the 
words which in both the Greek and Latin text of the Codex Bezae 
form the conclusion of Luke vii. 26, [671] ovdels pel(ay ev yevyn- 
Tois yuvainav [mpopyTns]| Iwdvvov Tov BamticTov’ (Ronsch, p. 608), 

Matt. xiii. 15. Sanem: idowpa, K, U, X, A, 1; Latt. (exc. d), Syr. 
Crt.; iacoua, B, C, D, x, rel. 

Matt. xv. 26. Non est (only), so Eus. in Ps. 83; efeorv, D, a, b, 
c, ff, g4 1, Syr. Crt., Orig., Hil.; od« €orw xaddv, B, C, x, rel., 


Vulg., e, f, g’, k, Orig. 
There are of course few quotations that can be dis- 
tinctly identified as taken from St. Mark, but among 
these may be noticed :— 


Mark i. 24. Scimus: oiSapév oe, 8, L, 4, Memph., Iren., Orig., 
Eus.; oida ce tis ef, A, B, C, D, rel., Latt., Syrr. 

Mark ix. 7. Hunc audite: airvov dxovere, A, X, rel., b, f, Syrr.; dxovere 
avtrov, x, B, C, D, L, a, ¢, fft, etc. [This may be however from 
Matt. xvii. 5, where Tertullian’s reading has somewhat stronger 
support. ] 


The variations in quotations from St. Luke have been 
perhaps sufficiently illustrated in the chapter on Marcion. 
We may therefore omit this Gospel and pass to St. 
John. A very remarkable reading meets us at the 


outset. 


John i. 13. Non ex sanguine nec ex voluntate carnis nec ex voluntate 
viri, sed ex deo natus est. The Greek of all the MSS. and Ver- 
sions, with the single exception of b of the Old Latin, is of éyevvy- 
@noav. A sentence is thus applied to Christ that was originally 
intended to be applied to the Christian. Tertullian (De Carne 
Christ. 19, 24), though he also had the right reading before him, 
boldly accuses the Valentinians of a falsification, and lays stress 
upon the reading which he adopts as proof of the veritable birth 
of Christ from a virgin. The same text is found in b (Codex 
Veronensis) of the Old Latin, Pseudo-Athanasius, the Latin trans- 
lator of Origen’s commentary on St. Matthew, in Augustine, and 
three times in Irenaeus. The same codex has, like Tertullian, 
the singular ex sanguine for the plural é¢ aiuarwy; so Eusebius 
and Hilary. 

John iii. 36. Manebit (= pevet, for péver). So b, e, g, Syr. Pst., Memph., 
Aeth., Iren., Cypr.; against a, c, d, f, ff, Syrr. Crt. and Hel, ete. 
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John v. 3, 4. The famous paragraph which describes the moving of 
the waters of the pool of Bethesda was found in Tertullian’s MS. 
It is also found in the mass of MSS., in the Old Latin and Vulgate, 
in Syrr. Pst. and Jer., and in some MSS. of Memph. It is omitted 
in 8, B, C, D (v. 4), f, 1, Syr. Crt., Theb., Memph. (most MSS.). 
Tertullian gives the name of the pool as Bethsaida with B, Vulg., 
ce, Syr. Hcl., Memph. Most of the authorities read Byéecda. 
By9(a0a, Bn(a6d, Berzeta, Belzatha, and Betzeta are also found. 

John v. 43. Recepistis, perf. for pres. (AauBdvere). So a, b, Iren., 
Vigil., Ambr., Jer. 

John vi. 39. Non perdam ex eo quicquam. Here ‘quicquam’ is an 
addition (=pmder), found in D, a, b, ff, Syr. Crt. 

John vi. 51. Et panis quem ego dedero pro salute mundi, caro mea 
est. This almost exactly corresponds with the reading of x, 
6 dpros bv éya bwow Smtp THs Tod Kédcpou (whs, 7 capt pov éoriv. 
Similarly, but with inversion of the last two clauses (4 cdpf pov 
éotlv tmep THs TOD Kdopou (was), B, C, D and T, 33, Vulg., a, b,c, 
e, m, Syr. Crt., Theb., Aeth., Orig., Cypr. The received text is 
Kat 6 aptos [5é] bv éyw Show, % otpe pou éoTly iy eya Swow imép 
THs Tov Kdopov (whs, after E, G, H, K, M, S, etc. 

John xii. 30. Venit (=7A@ev for yéyovey), with D (Tregelles), [also 
a, b, 1, n(?), Vulg. (fuld.), Hil., Victorin. ; Rénsch]. 


The instances that have been here given are all, or 
nearly all, false readings on the part of Tertullian. It is, 
of course, only as such that they are in point for the 
present enquiry. Some few of those mentioned have 
been admitted into the text by certain modern editors. 
Thus, on Matt. v. 4, 5 Tertullian’s reading finds support 
in Westcott and Hort and M‘Clellan, against Tischendorf 
and Tregelles. [This instance perhaps should not be 
pressed. I leave it standing, because it shows in- 
teresting relations between Tertullian and the various 
forms of the Old Latin.]| The passage omitted in John 
v. 3,4 is argued for strenuously by Mr. M‘Clellan, with 
more hesitation by Dr. Scrivener, and in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ (sixth edition), against Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Milligan, Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. In the same 
passage Bethsaida is read by Lachmann (margin) and by 
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Westcott and Hort. In John vi. 51 the reading of Ter- 
tullian and the Sinaitic Codex is defended by Tischen- 
dorf; the approximate reading of B, C, D, &c. is admitted 
by Lachmann, Tregelles, Milligan, Westcott and Hort, 
and the received text has an apologist in Mr. M‘Clellan 
(with Tholuck and Wordsworth). On these points then 
it should be borne in mind that Tertullian may present 
the true reading ; on all the others he is pretty certainly 
wrong. 

Let us now proceed to analyse roughly these erroneous 


(in three cases doubtfully erroneous) readings. We shall 
find’ that Tertullian— 
Agrees with Differs from 


s (Codex Sinaiticus) in Mark 
i. 24, John vi. 51. 


~A (Codex Alexandrinus”) in 
“Mark ix. 4, John v. 3, 4. 

B (Codex Vaticanus) in John 
Vv. 2, (vi. 51). 


C (Codex Ephraemi— some- 
what fragmentary) in John 
(vi. 51). 

D (Codex Bezae—in some 
places wanting) in Matt. vi. 
10, Xl. 11, (xv. 26), John (vi. 
51), Xil. 30. 


& in Matt. iii. 18, v. 16, v. 48, 
Vi. 10, XL. Fi, Xa See 
26, Mark ix. 7, John i. 13, 
V. 3, 4, V. 43, Vi 36, aunemen 

A in Mark i. 24, John i. 13, 
V. 43, Vi. 39, Xii. 30. 

B in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, v. 48, vi. 
10, Xi. II, ; Xi. (5; RVte 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 
V. 3, 4, V.. 43, Vi. 39, HL aoe 

C in Matt. i 8, xi rao 
15, xv. 26, Mark i. 24, ix. 4, 
John i. 13, v. 3, 4, Vi. 39. 

D in Matt. (iii. 8), v. 16, v. 48, 
xii, 15, Mark i. 24) 
John i. 13, ili. 36, v. 4, v. 43. 


1 Matt. v. 28 is omitted as too ambiguous and confusing, though it is 
especially important for the point in question as showing that Tertullian 
himself had a variety of MSS. before him. 

* St. Matthew’s Gospel is wanting in this MS. to xxv. 6; two leaves are 


also lost, from John vi. 50 to viii. 52. 
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Agrees with. 
GREEK FATuHERs. 

Clement of Alexandria, in Matt. 
v. 16, v. 48. 

Origen, in Matt. (xv. 26), Mark 
i. 24, Johni. 13 (Latin trans- 
lator), (vi. 51). 

Eusebius, in Matt. xv. 26, Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13 (partially). 


Latin Fatuers. 
Irenaeus, in Mark i. 24, John 
ier iter), ti. 36, Vv. 43. 
Cyprian, in John iii. 36, (vi. 51). 
Augustine, in Matt. v. 16, vi. 
Io. | 
Ambrose, in Matt. v. 16, John 
v.43. | 
Hilary, in Matt. v. 16, (xv. 26), 
John xii. 30. 
Others, in Matt. v. 16, v. 48, 
Nola I £g, V- 43, Xii. 30. 


VERSIONS. 

Old Latin— 

a (Codex Vercellensis), in Matt. 
(ili. 8), vi. ro, xiii. 15, (xv. 
20), Jonm V. 3, 4, V. 43, (vi. 
51), xii. 30. 

b (Codex Veronensis), in Matt. 
Vv. 48, Vi. FO, xiii. 15, (xv. 
36), Mark ix. 7, Johni. 13, 
iii. 36, V. 3, 4, V. 43, (vi. 51), 
Xii. 30. 

c (Codex Colbertinus), in Matt. 
v. 48, Vi. IO, xiii. 15, (xv. 26), 
John v. 3, 4, (vi. 51). 


Differs from. 


Origen, in Matt. iii. 8, xv. 26. 


Irenaeus, in Matt. iii. 8. 


a, in. Matt, v.16, 7; 43).xb. TT, 
Mark i: 24, ix.-7, Jolin t. rz, 
i..36; * 


b, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, xi. 11, 
Mark i. 24. 


c, in Matt. ii. S, v. 16,40: aee 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 
ili. 36, Vv. 43, Vi. 39, Xil. 30. 
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Agrees with. 
f (Codex Brixianus), in Matt. 
xii. 15, Mark ix. 7. 


Other codices, in Matt. iii. 8, 
Vi. 10, xiii. 5, (xv. 26), John 
1-36; V: 3,4, V1. 39; (Vi. 51); 
Xii. 30. 


Vulgate, in Matt. xiii. 15, John 
Rams. a, (Vic GT), Klin 396 
(fuld.). 


Syriac— 

Syr. Crt. (fragmentary), in 
Matt. iii. 8, v. 48, xiii. 15, 
(xv. 26), John (i. 13, ? Crow- 
foot), vi. 39, (vi. 51). 

Syr. Pst., in Matt. iii. 8, v. 48, 
Mark ix. 7, John ili. 36, v. 
3> 4: 


Differs from. 

f, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, v. 48, 
Vi. IO, xi. 0, xv. 26, Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13, iii. 36, v. 3, 
4, V. 43, Vi. 39, Vi. 51, Xll. 30. 

Other codices, in Matt. iii. 8, 
v. 16, Vv. 48, VEG; teens 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 53, 
lil. 36, V. 3, 4, ¥- 44,91 305 
Vl. 51, Xli. 30. 

Vulgate, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, 
v. 48, Vi. IO, XL Fe, eye 
Mark i. 24, ix. 7, John i. 13, 
lili. 36, V. 43, Vi. 39. 


Syr. Crt., in Matt. v. 16, vi. 10, 
xl. 1%, John Ga ee eee 
gelles), iii. 36, v. 3, 4, V- 43- 


Syr. Pst., in Matt. vi. 10, Mark 
i. 24, John i. 13, (vi. 51), xii. 
30. 


|The evidence of this and the following versions is 
only given where it is either expressly stated or left 
to be clearly inferred by the editors. ] 


Egyptian— 
Thebaic, in John (vi. 51). 


Memphitic, in Mark i. 24, John 
iii. 36. 


Thebaic, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 16, 
Mark ix. 7, John v. 3, 4. 
Memphitic, in Matt. iii. 8, v. 
16, (v. 48), Mark ix. 7, John 

V. 3, 4, Vi BE 


Summing up the results numerically they would be 


something of this kind :— 
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UncraL MSS. 


x A B c 
meteement.... 2. 2 2 I 5 
Dierenee .... 13 is 14 9 Ke) 
GreEK FaTuers. 
Clement 
of 
Alexandria. Origen. Eusebius. 
iemeement ........ I 4 3 
WHEErENICe ,.....-. fe) 2 fe) 


LATIN FATHERS. 


Irenaeus. Cyprian. Augustine. Ambrose. Hilary. Others. 


Agreement 4 2 2 2 3 5 
Difference 1 ° ° ° ° oO 
VERSIONS. 

Op Latin. Vuteare. 

a b c fi rel, 

Agreement 8 11 6 2 9 4 
Difference ~ 7 fon (TO okay ard 12 
Syriac. Ecyprian. 

Crt. Pst. Theb. Memph. 
emeement -... ° 7 5 I 2 
Dierence ss... 7 5 4 6 


Now the phenomena here, as on other occasions when 
we have had to touch upon text criticism, are not quite 
simple and straightforward. It must be remembered 
too that our observations extend only over a very 
narrow area. Within that area they are confined to 
the cases where Tertullian has gone wrong; whereas, 
in order to anything like a complete induction, all the 
cases of various reading ought to be considered. Some 
results, however, of a rough and approximate kind may 
be said to be reached; and I think that these will be 

Z2 
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perhaps best exhibited if, premising that they are thus 
rough and approximate, we throw them into the shape 


of a genealogical tree. 





Alexandrine. 


The Sacred Autographs. 


In accordance with the sketch here given we may 
present the history of the text, up to the time when it 
reached Tertullian, thus. First we have the sacred 
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autographs, which are copied for some time, we need 
not say immaculately, but without change on the points 
included in the above analysis. Gradually a few errors 
slip in, which are found especially in the Egyptian 
versions and in the works of some Alexandrine and 
Palestinian Fathers. But in time a wider breach is 
made. The process of corruption becomes more rapid. 
We reach at last that strange document which, through 
more or less remote descent, became the parent of the 
Curetonian Syriac on the one hand and of the Old Latin 
on the other. These two lines severally branch off. 
The Old Latin itself divides. One of its copies in 
particular (b) seems to represent a text that has a close 
affinity to that of Tertullian, and among the group of 
manuscripts to which it belongs is that which Tertullian 
himself most frequently and habitually used. 

Strictly speaking indeed there can be no true genea- 
logical tree. The course of descent is not clear and 
direct all the way. There is some confusion and some 
crossing and recrossing of the lines. Thus, for instance, 
there is the curious coincidence of Tertullian with x, a 
member of a group that had long seemed to be left 
behind, in John vi. 51. This however, as it is only on 
a point of order and that in a translation, may very 
possibly be accidental; I should incline to think that 
the reading of the Greek Codex from which Tertullian’s 
Latin was derived agreed rather with that of B,C, D, &c., 
and these phenomena would increase the probability 
that these manuscripts and Tertullian had really pre- 
served the original text. If that were the case—and it 
is the conclusion arrived at by a decided majority of the 
best editors—there would then be no considerable dif- 
ficulty in regard to the relation between Tertullian and 
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the five great Uncials, for the reading of Mark ix. 7 
is of much less importance. Somewhat more difficult 
to adjust would be Tertullian’s relations to the different 
forms of the Old Latin and Curetonian Syriac. In one 
instance, Matt. xi. 11 (or Luke vii. 26), Tertullian seems 
to derive his text from the Dd branch rather than the 
b branch of the Old Latin. In another (Matt. iii. 8) he 
seems to overleap b and most copies of the Old Latin 
altogether and go to the Curetonian Syriac. How, too, 
did he come to have the paraphrastic reading of Matt. 
v. 16 which is found in no MSS. or versions but in 
Justin (approximately), Clement of Alexandria,and several 
Latin Fathers? The paraphrase might naturally enough 
occur to a single writer here or there, but the extent 
of the coincidence is remarkable. Perhaps we are to 
see here another sign of the study bestowed by the 
Fathers upon the writings of their predecessors leading 
to an unconscious or semi-conscious reproduction of 
their deviations. It is a noticeable fact that in regard 
to the order of the clauses in Matt. v. 4, 5, Tertullian 
has preserved what is probably the right reading along 
with b alone, the other copies of the Old Latin (all ex- 
cept the revised f) with the Curetonian Syriac having . 
gone wrong. On the whole the complexities and cross 
relations are less, and the genealogical tree holds good 
to a greater extent, than we might have been prepared 
for. The hypothesis that Tertullian used a manuscript 
in the main resembling b of the Old Latin satisfies 
most elements of the problem. 

But the merest glance at these phenomena must be 
enough to show that the Tubingen theory, or any theory 
which attributes a late origin to our Gospels, is out 
of the question. To bring the text into the state in 
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which it is found in the writings of Tertullian, a century 
is not at all too long a period to allow. In fact I doubt 
whether any subsequent century saw changes so great, 
though we should naturally suppose that corruption 
would proceed at an advancing rate for every fresh copy 
that was made. The phenomena that have to be ac- 
counted for are not, be it remembered, such as might 
be caused by the carelessness of a single scribe. They 
are spread over whole groups of MSS. together. We 
can trace the gradual accessions of corruption at each 
step as we advance in the history of the text. A certain 
false reading comes in at such a point and spreads over 
all the manuscripts that start from that ; another comes 
in at a further stage and vitiates succeeding copies 
there; until at last a process of correction and revision 
sets in; recourse is had to the best standard manu- 
scripts, and a purer text is recovered by comparison 
with these. It is precisely such a text that is presented 
by the Old Latin Codex f, which, we find accordingly, 
shows a maximum of difference from Tertullian. A 
still more systematic revision, though executed—if we 
are to judge from the instances brought to our notice— 
with somewhat more reserve, is seen in Jerome’s Vulgate. 

It seems unnecessary to dilate upon this point. I 
will only venture to repeat the statement which I made 
at starting ; that if the whole of the Christian literature 
for the first three quarters of the second century could be 
blotted out, and Irenaeus and Tertullian alone remained, 
as well as the later manuscripts with which to compare 
them, there would still be ample proof that the latest 
of our Gospels cannot overstep the bounds of the first 
century. The abundant indications of internal evidence 
are thus confirmed, and the age and date of the Synoptic 
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Gospels, I think we may say, within approximate limits, 
established. 

But we must not forget that there isa double challenge 
to be met. The first part of it—that which relates to 
the evidence for the existence of the Gospels—has been 
answered. It remains to consider how far the external 
evidence for the Gospels goes to prove their authenticity. 
It may indeed well be asked how the external evidence 
can be expected to prove the authenticity of these 
records. It does so, to a considerable extent, indirectly 
by throwing them back into closer contact with the 
facts. It also tends to establish the authority in which 
they were held, certainly in the last quarter of the 
second century, and very probably before. By this 
time the Gospels were acknowledged to be all that 
is now understood by the word ‘canonical.’ They were 
placed upon the same footing as the Old Testament 
Scriptures. They were looked up to with the same 
reverence and regarded as possessing the same Divine 
inspiration. We may trace indeed some of the steps 
by which this position was attained. The yéeypanra of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the public reading of the Gospels 
in the churches mentioned by Justin, the ro eipnuevoy 
of Tatian, the xvptaxal ypadai of Dionysius of Corinth, 
all prepare the way for the final culmination in the 
Muratorian Canon and Irenaeus. So complete had the 
process been that Irenaeus does not seem to know of 
a time when the authority of the Gospels had been less 
than it was to him. Yet the process had been, of 
course, gradual. The canonical Gospels had to compete 
with several others before they became canonical. They 
had to make good their own claims and to displace 
rival documents; and they succeeded. It is a striking 
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instance of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ That they were 
really the fittest is confirmed by nearly every fragment 
of the lost Gospels that remains, but it would be almost 
sufficiently proved by the very fact that they survived. 

In this indirect manner I think that the external 
evidence bears out the position assigned to the canonical 
Gospels. It has preserved to us the judgment of the 
men of that time, and there is a certain relative sense 
in which the maxim, ‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum,’ 
is true. The decisions of an age, especially decisions 
such as this where quite as much depended upon pious 
feeling as upon logical reasoning; are usually sounder 
than the arguments that are put forward to defend 
them. We should hardly endorse the arguments by 
which Irenaeus proves a priorz the necessity of a ‘four- 
fold Gospel,’ but there is real weight in the fact that 
four Gospels and no more were accepted by him and 
others likehim. It is difficult to read without impatience 
the rough words that are applied to the early Christian 
writers and to contrast the self-complacency in which 
our own superior knowledge is surveyed. If there is 
something in which they are behind us, there is much 
also in which we are behind them. Among the many 
things for which Mr. Arnold .deserves our gratitude 
he deserves it not least for the way in which he has 
singled out two sentences, one from St. Augustine 
and the other from the Imitation, ‘Domine fecisti nos 
ad te et irrequietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat 
in te, and, ‘Esto humilis et pacificus et erit tecum 
Jesus. The men who could write thus are not to be 
despised. 

But beyond their more general testimony it is not 
clear what else the early Fathers could be expected 
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to do. They could not prove—at least their written 
remains that have come down to us could not prove— 
that the Gospels were really written by the authors 
traditionally assigned to them. When we say that 
the very names of the first two Evangelists are not 
mentioned before a date that may be from 120-166 
(or 155) A.D. and the third and fourth not before 
170-175 A.D., this alone is enough, without introducing 
other elements of doubt, to show that the evidence 
must needs be inconclusive. If the author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ undertook to show this, he undertook 
a superfluous task. So much at least, Mr. Arnold was 
right in saying, ‘might be stated in a sentence and 
proved in a page.’ There is a presumption in favour 
of the tradition, and perhaps, considering the relation 
of Irenaeus to Polycarp and of Polycarp to St. John, 
we may say, a fairly strong one; but we need now-a-days, 
to authenticate a document, closer evidence than this. 
The cases are not quite parallel, and the difference 
between them is decidedly in favour of Irenaeus, but if 
Clement of Alexandria could speak of an Epistle written 
about 125 A.D. as the work of the apostolic Barnabas 
the companion of St. Paul’, we must not lay too much 
stress upon the direct testimony of Irenaeus when he 
attributes the fourth Gospel to the Apostle St. John. 
These are points fora different set of arguments to 
determine. The Gospel itself affords sufficient indications 
as to the position of its author. For the conclusion that 
he was a Palestinian Jew, who had lived in Palestine before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, familiar with the hopes and 
expectations of his:people, and himself mixed up with 
the events which he describes, there is evidence of such 


1 Strom. ii. 20. 
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volume and variety as seems exceedingly difficult to 
resist. As Ihave gone into this subject at length else- 
where’, and as, so far as I can see, no new element has 
been introduced into the question by ‘Supernatural 
Religion, I shall not break the unity of the present work 
by considering the objections brought in detail. I am 
very ready to recognise the ability with which many of 
these are stated, but it is the ability of the advocate 
rather than of the impartial critic. There is a constant 
tendency to draw conclusions much in excess of the 
premisses. An observation, true in itself with a certain 
qualification and restriction, is made in an unqualified 
form, and the truth that it contains is exaggerated. 
Above all, wherever there is a margin of ignorance, 
wherever a statement of the Evangelist is not capable of 
direct and exact verification, the doubt is invariably 
given against him and he is brought in guilty either of 
ignorance or deception. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the principles of criticism applied to the fourth 
Gospel—not only by the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion, but by some other writers of repute, such as 
Dr. Scholten—were applied to ordinary history or 
to the affairs of every-day life, much that is known 
actually to have happened could be shown on a priorz 
grounds to be impossible. It is time that the ex- 
treme negative school should justify more completely 


1 In a volume entitled The Authorship and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, Macmillan, 1872. I may say with reference to this book— 
a ‘firstling’ of theological study—that I am inclined now to think that I 
exaggerated somewhat the importance of minute details as an evidence of 
the work of an eye-witness. The whole of the arguments, however, sum- 
marised on pp. 287-293 seem to me to be still perfectly valid and sound, 
and the greater part of them—notably that which relates to the Messianic 
expectations—is quite untouched by ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 
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their canons of criticism. As it is, the laxity of these ~ 
repels many a thoughtful mind quite as firmly convinced 
as they can be of the necessity of free enquiry and 
quite as anxious to reconcile the different sides of know- 
ledge. The question is not one merely of freedom or 
tradition, but of reason and logic; and until there is 
more agreement as to what is reasonable and what the 
laws of logic demand, the arguments are apt to run in 
parallel lines that never meet?. 

But, it is said, ‘Miracles require exceptional evidence.’ 
True: exceptional evidence they both require and possess; 
but that evidence is not external. Incomparably the 
strongest attestation to the Gospel narratives is that 
which they bear to themselves. Miracles have excep- 
tional evidence because the non-miraculous portions of 
the narrative with which they are bound up. are excep- 
tional. These carry their truth stamped upon their face, 
and that truth is reflected back upon the miracles. It is 
on the internal investigation of the Gospels that the real 
issue lies. And this is one main reason why the belief 
of mankind so little depends upon formal apologetics. 
We can all feel the self-evidential force of the Gospel 
story ; but who shall present it adequately in words? 
We are reminded of the fate of him who thought the ark 
of God was falling and put out his hand to steady it— 
and, for his profanity, died. It can hardly be said that 
good intentions would be a sufficient justification, because 
that a man should think himself fit for the task would 
be in itself almost a sufficient sign that he was mistaken. 

1 Tt is instructive to compare the canons elaborately drawn up by Mr. 
M‘Clellan (NV. J. i. 375-389) with those tacitly assumed in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion.’ The inference in the one case seems to be ‘ possible, therefore 


true,’ in the other, ‘not probable, or not confirmed, therefore false.’ 
Surely neither of these tallies with experience. 
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It is not indeed quite incredible that the qualifications 
should one day be found. We seem almost to see that, 
with a slight alteration of circumstances, a little different 
training in early life, such an one has almost been among 
us. There are passages that make us think that the 
author of ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons’ might have 
touched even the Gospels with cogency that yet was not 
profane. But the combination of qualities required is 
such as would hardly be found for centuries together. 
The most fine and sensitive tact of piety would be 
essential. With it must go absolute sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose. Any dash of mere conventionalism 
or self-seeking would spoil the whole. There must be 
that clear illuminated insight that is only given to those 
who are in a more than ordinary sense ‘pure in heart.’ 
And on the other hand, along with these unique spiritual 
qualities must go a sound and exact scientific training, 
a just perception of logical force and method, and a wide 
range of knowledge. One of the great dangers and 
drawbacks to the exercise of the critical faculty is that 
it tends to destroy the spiritual intuition. And just in 
like manner the too great reliance upon this intuition 
benumbs and impoverishes the critical faculty. Yet, in 
a mind that should present at all adequately the internal 
evidence of the Gospels, both should co-exist in equal 
balance and proportion. We cannot say that there will 
never be such a mind, but the asceticism of a life would 
be a necessary discipline for it to go through, and that 
such a life as the world has seldom seen. 

In the meantime the private Christian may well be 
content with what he has. ‘If any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.’ 


CHAP T Bik ie 
CONCLUSION. 


AND now that we have come to the end of the purely 
critical portion of this enquiry, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a few words on its general tendency and bearing. 
As critics we have only the critical question to deal with. 
Certain evidence is presented to us which it is our duty 
to weigh and test by reference to logical and critical 
laws. It must stand or fall on its own merits, and any 
considerations brought in from without will be irrelevant 
to the question at issue. But after this is done we may 
fairly look round and consider how our conclusion affects 
other conclusions and in what direction it is leading us. 
If we look at ‘ Supernatural Religion’ in this way we shall 
see that its tendency is distinctly marked. Its attack 
will fall chiefly upon the middle party in opinion. And 
it will play into the hands of the two extreme parties on 
either side. There can be little doubt that indirectly it 
will help the movement that is carrying so many into 
Ultramontanism, and directly it is of course intended to 
win converts to what may perhaps be called compre- 
hensively Secularism. 

Now it is certainly true that the argument from 
consequences is one that ought to be applied with great 
caution. Yet I am not at all sure that it has not a 
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real basis in philosophy as well as in nature. The very 
existence of these two great parties, the Ultramontane 
and the Secularist, over against each other, seems to 
be a kind of standing protest against either of them. 
If Ultramontanism is true, how is it that so many wise 
and good men openly avow Secularism? If Secularism 
is true, how is it that so many of the finest and highest 
minds take refuge from it—a treacherous refuge, I allow— 
in Ultramontanism? There is something in this more 
than’a mere defective syllogism—more than an insuf- 
ficient presentation of the evidence. Truth, in the widest 
sense, is that which is in accordance with the laws and 
conditions of human nature. But where beliefs are so 
directly antithetical as they are here, the repugnance 
and resistance which each is found to cause in so large 
a number of minds is in itself a proof that those laws 
and conditions are insufficiently complied with. To the 
spectator, standing outside of both, this will seem to be 
easily explained: the one sacrifices reason to faith; the 
other sacrifices faith to reason. But there is abundant 
evidence to show that both faith (meaning thereby the 
religious emotions) and reason are ineradicable elements 
in the human mind. That which seriously and _ per- 
manently offends against either cannot be true. For 
creatures differently constituted from man—either all 
reason or all pure disembodied emotion—it might be 
otherwise ; but, for man, as he is, the epithet ‘true’ 
seems to be excluded from any set of propositions that 
has such results. 

Even in the more limited sense, and confining the 
term to propositions purely intellectual, there is, I 
think we must say, a presumption against the truth of 
that which involves so deep and wide a chasm in human 
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nature. Without importing teleology, we should naturally 
expect that the intellect and the emotions should be 
capable of working harmoniously together. They do 
so in most things: why should they not in the highest 
matters of all? If the one set of opinions is anti-rational 
and the other anti-emotional, as we see practically that 
they are, is not this in itself an antecedent presumption 
against either of them? It may not be enough to prove 
at once that the syllogism is defective: still less is it 
a sufficient warrant for establishing an opposite syllogism. 
But it does seem to be enough to give the scientific 
reasoner pause, and to make him go over the line of 
his argument again and again and yet again, with the 
suspicion that there is (as how well there may be!) 
a flaw somewhere. 


It would not, I think, be difficult to point out such 
flaws '—some of them, as it appears, of considerable 


1 This, perhaps, is one that is apt to be overlooked. In order to be quite 
sure that the process of analysis is complete it must be supplemented and 
verified by the reversed process of synthesis. Ifa compound has been resolved 
into its elements, we cannot be sure that it has been resolved into al? its 
elements until the original compound has been produced by their recombi- 
nation. Where this second reverse process fails, the inference is that some 
unknown element which was originally present has escaped in the analysis. 
The analysis may be true as far as it goes, but it is incomplete. The causes 
are ‘ verae causae,’ but they are not al/ the causes in operation. So it seems 
to be with the analysis of the vital organism. We may be said to know 
entirely what air and water are becaus the chemist can produce them, but 
we only know very imperfectly the nature of life and will and conscience, 
because when the physiological analysis has been carried as far as it will 
go there still remains a large unknown element. Within this element may 
very well reside those distinctive properties which make man (as the 
moralist is obliged to assume that he is) a responsible and religious being. 
The hypotheses which lie at the root of morals and religion are derived 
from another source than physiology, but physiology does not exclude 
them, and will not do so until it gives a far more verifiably complete 
account of human nature than it does at present. 
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magnitude. But the subject is one that would take 
us far away out of our present course, and for its 
proper development would require a technical know- 
ledge of the processes of physical science which I do 
not possess. Leaving this on one side, and regarding 
them only in the abstract, the considerations stated 
above seem to point to the necessity of something 
of the nature of a compromise. And yet there is, 
strictly speaking, no such thing as compromise in 
opinions. Compromise belongs to the world of prac- 
tice; it is only admitted by an illicit process into the 
world of thought. The author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’ is doubtless right in deprecating that ‘illogical 
zeal which flings to the pursuing wolves of doubt 
and unbelief, scrap by scrap, all the distinctive doc- 
trines of Christianity. Belief, it is true, must be 
ultimately logical to stand. It must have an inner 
cohesion and inter-dependence. It must start from 
a fixed principle. This has been, and still is, the 
besetting weakness of the theology of mediation. It 
is apt to form itself merely by stripping off what 
seem to be excrescences from the outside, and not by 
radically reconstructing itself, on a firmly established 
basis, from within. The difficulty in such a process is 
to draw the line. There is a delusive appearance of 
roundness and completeness in the creeds of those who 
either accept everything or deny everything: though, 
even here, there is, I think we may say, always, some 
little loophole left of belief or of denial, which will 
inevitably expand until it splits and destroys the 
whole structure. But the moment we begin to meet 
both parties half way, there comes in that crucial 
question: Why do you accept just so much and no 
Aa 
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more? Why do you deny just so much and no 
more’? 

It must, in candour, be confessed that the synthetic 
formula for the middle party in opinion has not yet 
been found. Other parties have their formulae, but 
none that will really bear examination. Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, would do excellently if 
there was any belief that had been held ‘always, every- 
where, and by all,’ if no discoveries had been made as 
to the facts, and if there had been no advance in the 
methods of knowledge. The ultimate universality and 
the absolute uniformity of physical antecedents has a 
plausible appearance until it is seen that logically carried 
out it reduces men to machines, annihilates responsibility, 


* Mr. Browning has expressed this with his usual incisiveness and pene- 
tration :— ; 

‘IT hear you recommend, I might at least 

Eliminate, decrassify my faith.... 

Still, when you bid me purify the same, 

To such a process I discern no end, 

Clearing off one excrescence to see two; 

There’s ever a next in size, now grown as big, 
That meets the knife: I cut and cut again! 

First cut the liquefaction, what comes last 

But Fichte’s clever cut at God himself?’ 

But also, on the other hand :— 
‘ Where’s 

The gain? how can we guard our unbelief? 

Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides, — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul.... 

“All we have gained then by our unbelief 

Is a life of doubt diversified by faith, 

For one of faith diversified by doubt: 

We called the chess-board white,—-we call it black.’ 

Bishop Blongram’s Apology. 
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and involves conclusions on the assumption of the truth 
of which society could not hold together for a single 
day. If we abandon these Macedonian methods for 
unloosing the Gordian knot of things and keep to the 
slow and laborious way of gradual induction, then I 
think it will be clear that all opinions must be held on 
the most provisional tenure. A vast number of problems 
will need to be worked out before any can be said to 
be established with a pretence to finality. And the 
course which the inductive process is taking supplies 
one of the chief ‘grounds of hope’ to those who wish 
to hold that middle position of which I have been 
speaking. The extreme theories which from time to 
time have been advanced have not been able to hold 
their ground. No doubt they may have done the good 
that extreme theories usually do, in bringing out either 
positively or negatively one side or another of the truth ; 
but in themselves they have been rejected as at once 
inadequate and unreal solutions of the facts. First we 
had the Rationalism (properly so called) of Paulus, then 
the Mythical hypothesis of Strauss, and after that the 
*Tendenz-kritik’ of Baur. But what candid person 
does not feel that each and all of these contained ex- 
aggerations more incredible than the difficulties which 
they sought to remove? There has been on each of the 
points raised a more or less definite ebb in the tide. 
The moderate conclusion is seen to be also the reason- 
able conclusion. And not least is this the case with 
the enquiry on which we have been just engaged. The 
author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ has overshot the mark 
very much indeed. There is, as we have seen, a certain 
truth in some things that he has said, but the whole sum 
of truth is very far from bearing out his conclusions. 
Aa2 
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When we look up from these detailed enquiries and 
lift up our eyes to a wider horizon we shall be able to 
relegate them to their true place. The really imposing 
witness to the truth of Christianity is that which is 
supplied by history on the one hand, and its own 
internal attractiveness and conformity to human nature 
on the other. Strictly speaking, perhaps, these are but 
two sides of the same thing. It is in history that the 
- laws of human nature assume a concrete shape and 
expression. The fact that Christianity has held its 
ground in the face of such long-continued and hostile 
criticism is a proof that it must have some deeply-seated 
fitness and appropriateness for man. And this goes a 
long way towards saying that it is true. It is a theory 
of things that is being constantly tested by experience. 
But the results of experience are often expressed uncon- 
sciously. They include many a subtle indication that 
the mind has followed but cannot reproduce to itself 
in set terms. All the reasons that go to form a judge's 
decision do not appear in his charge. Yet there we 
have a select and highly-trained mind working upon 
matter that. presents no very great degree of com- 
plexity. When we come to a question so wide, so 
subtle and complex as Christianity, the individual mind 
ceases to be competent to sit in judgment upon it. It 
becomes necessary to appeal to a much more extended 
tribunal, and the verdict of that tribunal will be given 
rather by acts than in words. Thus there seems to have 
always been a sort of half-conscious feeling in men’s 
minds that there was more in Christianity than the argu- 
ments for it were able to bring out. In looking back 
over the course that apologetics have taken, we cannot 
help being struck by a disproportion between the contro- 
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versial aspect and the practical. It will probably on. 
the whole be admitted that the balance of argument 
has in the past been usually somewhat on the side 
of the apologists; but the argumentative victory has 
seldom if ever been so decisive as quite to account for 
the comparatively undisturbed continuity of the reli- 
gious life. It was in the height of the Deist contro- 
versy that Wesley and Whitfield began to preach, 
and they made more converts by appealing to the 
emotions than probably Butler did by appealing to the 
reason. 

A true philosophy must take account of these pheno- 
mena. Beliefs which issue in that peculiarly fine and 
chastened and tender spirit which is the proper note of 
Christianity, cannot, under any circumstances, be dis- 
missed as ‘delusion. Surely if, any product of hu- 
manity is true and genuine, it is to be found here. There 
are indeed truths which find a response in our hearts 
without apparently going through any logical process, 
not because they are illogical, but because the scales 
of logic are not delicate and sensitive enough to weigh 
them. 

‘Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him: Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.’ ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest... The plummet of science—physical or metaphy- 
sical, moral or critical—has never sounded so deep as 
sayings such as these. We may pass them over un- 
noticed in our Bibles, or let them slip glibly and 
thoughtlessly from the tongue; but when they once 
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really come home, there is nothing to do but to bow the 
head and cover the face and exclaim with the Apostle, 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 

And yet there is that other side of the question which 
is represented in ‘Supernatural Religion, and this too 
must have justice done to it. There is an intellectual, 
as well as a moral and spiritual, synthesis of things. 
Only it should be remembered that this synthesis has to ~ 
cover an immense number of facts of the most varied 
and intricate kind, and that at present the nature of the 
facts themselves is in many cases very far from being 
accurately ascertained. We are constantly reminded 
in reading ‘Supernatural Religion, able and vigorous 
as it is, how much of its force depends rather upon our 
ignorance than our knowledge. It supplies us with 
many opportunities of seeing how easily the whole 
course and tenour of an argument may be changed 
by the introduction of a new element. For instance, 
I imagine that if the author had given a little deeper 
study to the seemingly minute and secondary subject 
of text-criticism, it would have aroused in him very 
considerable misgivings as to the results at which 
he seemed to have arrived. There is a solidarity in all 
the different departments of human knowledge and 
research, especially among those that are allied in sub- 
ject. These are continually sending out offshoots and 
projections into the neighbouring regions, and the con- 
clusions of one science very often have to depend upon 
those of another. The course of enquiry that has been 
taken in ‘Supernatural Religion’ is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. It starts from the wrong end. It begins with 
propositions into which a@ frzorz considerations largely 
enter, and, from the standpoint given by these, it preceeds 
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to dictate terms in a field that can only be trodden by 
patient and unprejudiced study. A far more hopeful 
and scientific process would have been to begin upon 
ground where dogmatic questions do not enter, or enter 
only in a remote degree, and where there is a sufficient 
number of solid ascertainable facts to go upon, and then 
to work the way steadily and cautiously upwards to 
higher generalisations. 

It will have been seen in the course of the present 
enquiry how many side questions need to be determined. 
It would be well if monographs were written upon all 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the Christian 
literature of the first two centuries, modelled upon 
Credner’s investigations into the quotations in Justin. 
Before this is done there should be a new and revised 
edition of Holmes’ and Parsons’ Septuagint’. Every- 
thing short of this would be inadequate, because we need 
to know not only the best text, but every text that has 
definite historical attestation. In this way it would be 
possible to arrive at a tolerably exact, instead of a merely 
approximate, deduction as to the habit of quotation 
generally, which would supply a firmer basis for inference 


1 As to the defects of the present edition, see Tischendorf, Prolegomena to 
Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX Interpretes, p.liii: ‘ae vero (collationes) 
quemadmodum in editis habentur non modo universae graviter differunt 
inter se fide atque accuratione, sed ad ipsos principales testes tam negligenter 
tamque male factae sunt ut etiam atque etiam dolendum sit tantos numos 
rara liberalitate per Angliam suppeditatos criticae sacrae parum profuisse.’ 
Similarly Credner, in regard to the use of the Codex Alexandrinus, Beitrage, 
ii. 16: ‘ Wahrhaft unbegreiflich und unverzeihlich ist es, dass die Heraus- 
geber der kostbaren Kritischen Ausgabe der LXX, welcher zu Oxford vor 
wenigen Jahren vollendet und yon Holmes und Parsons besorgt worden ist, 
statt eine sorgfiltige Vergleichung des in London aufbewahrten Cod. Alex. zu 
veranstalten, sich lediglich auf die Ausgabe von Grabe beschrankt haben, 
dessen Kritik vielfach nicht einmal verstanden worden ist.’ 
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in regard to the New Testament than that which has 
been assumed here. At the same time monographs 
should be written in English, besides those already 
existing in German, upon the date or position of the 
writers whose works come under review. Without any 
attempt to prove a particular thesis, the reader should be 
allowed to see precisely what the evidence is and how 
far it goes. Then if he could not arrive at a positive 
conclusion, he could at least attain to the most probable. 
And, lastly, it is highly important that the whole ques- 
tion of the composition and structure of the Synoptic 
Gospels should be investigated to the very bottom. 
Much valuable labour has already been expended upon 
this subject, but the result, though progress has been 
made, is rather to show its extreme complexity and 
difficulty than to produce any final settlement. Yet, as 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has rather dimly | 
and inadequately seen, we are constantly thrown back 
upon assumptions borrowed from this quarter. 

Pending such more mature and thorough enquiries, 
I quite feel that my own present contribution belongs 
to a transition stage, and cannot profess to be more than 
provisional. But it will have served its purpose suf- 
ficiently if it has helped to mark out more distinctly 
certain lines of the enquiry and to carry the investigation 
along these a little way; suggesting at the same time— 
what the facts themselves really suggest—counsels of 
sobriety and moderation. 

What the end will be, it would be presumptuous to 
attempt to foretell. It will probably be a long time 
before even these minor questions—much more the 
major questions into which they run up—will be solved. 
Whether they will ever be solved—all of them at least— 
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in such a way as to compel entire assent is very doubt- 
ful. Error and imperfection seem to be permanently, 
if we may hope diminishingly, a condition of human 
thought and action. It does not appear to be the will 
of God that Truth should ever be so presented as to 
crush out all variety of opinion. The conflict of opinions 
is like that of Hercules with the Hydra. As fast as 
one is cut down another arises in its place; and there 
is no searing-iron to scorch and cicatrize the wound. 
However much we may labour, we can only arrive at 
an inner conviction, not at objective certainty. All the 
glosses and asseverations in the world cannot carry us 
an inch beyond the due weight of the evidence vouch- 
safed to us. An honest and brave mind will accept 
manfully this condition of things, and not seek for 
infallibility where it can find none. It will adopt as 
its motto that noble saying of Bishop Butler—noble, 
because so unflinchingly true, though opposed to a sen- 
timental optimism—‘ Probability is the very guide of 
life,’ : 

With probabilities we have to deal, in the intellectual 
sphere. But, when once this is thoroughly and honestly 
recognised, even a comparatively small balance of pro- 
bability comes to have as much moral weight as the 
most loudly vaunted certainty. And meantime, apart 
from and beneath the strife of tongues, there is the 
still small voice which whispers to a man and bids 
him, in no superstitious sense but with the gravity and 
humility which befits a Christian, to ‘work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling.’ 





APPENDIX 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE ON THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF MARCION’S GOSPEL. 


IF the reader should happen to possess the work of 
Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullian’s, to which ° 
allusion has frequently been made above, and will 
simply glance over the pages, noting the references, 
from Luke iv. 16 to the end of the Gospel, I do not 
think he will need any other proof of the sufficiency 
of the grounds for the reconstruction of Marcion’s Gospel, 
so as at least to admit of a decision as to whether it 
was our present St. Luke or not. 

Failing this, it may be well to give a brief example 
of the kind of data available, going back straight to the 
original authorities themselves. 

For this purpose we will take the first chapter that 
Marcion presefved entire, Luke v, and set forth in full 
such fragments of it as have come down to us. 

We take up the argument of Tertullian at the point 
where he begins to treat of this chapter. 

In the fourth book of the treatise against Marcion 
Tertullian begins by dealing with the Antitheses (a sort 
of criticism by Marcion on what he regarded as the 
Judaising portions of the Canonical Gospel), and then, 
in general terms, with the actual Gospel which Marcion 
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used. From the general he descends to the particular, 
and in c. 6 Tertullian pledges himself to show in detail, 
that even in those parts of the Gospel which Marcion 
retained there was enough to refute his own system. 
Marcion’s Gospel began with the descent of Jesus 
upon Capernaum in the fifteenth year of Tiberias. Ter- 
tullian makes points out of this, also from the account 
of His preaching in the synagogue and of the expulsion 
of the devil. After this incident Marcion’s Gospel 
represented our Lord as retiring into solitude. It did 
this as it would appear in words very similar to those 
of the Canonical Gospel. I place side by side the 
language of Tertullian with that of the Vulgate (Codex 
Fuldensis, as given by Tregelles). I have also compared 
the translation in the two codd., Vercellensis and Vero- 
nensis, of the Old Latin in Bianchini’s edition. It will 
be remembered however that Tertullian is admitted to 
have Marcion’s (and zo¢ the Canonical) Gospel before 
him, and he probably translates directly from that. 


In solitudinem procedit. ... Luke v. 42, 43: Ibat in de- 
Detentus a turbis: Oforée/ me, sertum locum... et detinebant 
inquit, ef alzzs civitatibusannun- illum ne discederet ab eis. 
thare regnum det. Quibus ille ait quia, Et aliis 

civitatibus oportet me evange- 
lizare regnum dei. 


His discussion of the fifth chapter Tertullian begins 
by asking why, out of all possible occupations, Christ 
should have fixed upon that of fishing, to take from 
thence His apostles, Simon andthe sonsof Zebedee. There 
Was a meaning in the act which appears in the reply to 
Peter, ‘Thou shalt catch men, where there is a reference 
to a prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. xvi. 16). By this allusion 
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Jesus sanctioned those very prophecies which Marcion 
In the end the fishermen left their boats and 


rejected. 
followed Him. 


De tot generibus operum 
quid utique ad piscaturam re- 
spexit ut ab illa in apostolos 
sumeret Szmonem et filios Zebe- 
dae? ... 
de coptosa 
me lime 


wndagine piscium : 
abhinc enim homines 
erts capiens.. .. Denique relicis 
navicults secult sunt ipsum... 


dicens Petro freprdanit 


Luke v. 1-11: 'Factum est 
autem cum turbae irruerent in 
eum...et ipse stabat secus 
stagnum Gennesareth: ? et 
vidit duas naves. . . . ? Ascend- 
ens in unam navem quae erat 
Simonis ... dixit ad Simonem, 
Duc in altum, et laxate retia 
vestra in capturam.....|°iE 
cum hoc fecissent concluse- 
runt piscium multitudinem co- 
piosam.... “Et impleverunt 
ambas naviculas ita ut merge- 
rentur. ®Quod cum _ videret 
Simon Petrus, procidit ad 
genua Jesu... .° Stupor enim 
circumdederat eum . ... 7° simi- 
liter autem Jacobum et Johan- 
nem filios Zebedaei. . . . Et ait 
ad Simonem Jesus, Noli timere, 
ex hoc jam homines  eris 
capiens. ™ Et subductis ad ~ 
terram navibus relictis omnibus 
secuti sunt illum. 

For Noli timere &c., cod. a 
has, Noli timere, jam amodo 
eris vivificans homines ; cod. b, 
Nol. tim., ex hoc jam eris 
homines vivificans. 


In passing to the incident of the leper, Tertullian 
argues that the prohibition of contact with a leper was 


figurative, applying really to the contact with sin. 


But 
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the Godhead is incapable of pollution, and therefore 
Jesus touched the leper. It would be in vain for Mar- 
cion to suggest that this was done in contempt of the 
law. For, upon his own (Docetic) theory, the body of 
Jesus was phantasmal, and therefore could not receive 
pollution: so that there would be no real contact or 
contempt of the law. Neither, as Marcion maintained, 
did a comparison with the miracle of Elisha tend to the 
disparagement of that prophet. True, Christ healed 
with a word. So also with a word had the Creator 
made the world. And, after all, the word of Christ 
produced no greater result than a river which came from 
the Creator's hands. Further, the command of Jesus to 
the leper when healed, showed His desire that the law 
should be fulfilled. Nay, He added an explanation 
which conveyed that He was not come to destroy the 
‘law, but Himself to fulfil it. This He did deliberately, 
and not from mere indulgence to the man, who, He 
knew, would wish to do as the law required. 


Argumentatur . 
purgationem ... Tetegit leprosum 
...Et hoc opponit Marcion 
... Christum ... verbo solo, 
et hoc semel fuincto, curationem 
statim repraesentasse. Quan- 
tam ad gloriae humanae aver- 
sionem pertinebat, vetuzt eum 
divulgare. Quantum autem ad 
tutelam legis jussit ordinem 
impleri. Vade, ostende te sacer- 
dott, et offer munus quod prae- 
cepit Moyses. . . . Itaque adjecit : 
ut set vobts in testimonium. 


.. om leprost 


Luke v. 12-14: Ecce vir 
plenus lepra: et videns Jesum 
. . rogavit eum dicens, Domine, 
si vis, potes me mundare. ¥Et 
extendens manum tetigit illum 
dicens, Volo, mundare. Et 
confestim lepra discessit ab 
illo. “Et ipse praecepit illi ut 
nemini diceret, sed Vade os- 
tende te sacerdoti, et offer pro 
emundatione tua sicut praecepit 
Moses, in testimonium illis. 

For emundatione in ver. 
14, a has purgatione; b as 
Vulg. Both a and b have 
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the form offers (see Rénsch, 
It. u. Vulg. p. 294), b the 
plural sacerdotibus. | Both 
codd. have a variation similar 
to that of Marcion, ut sit ete. ; 
a inserts hoc. 


Next follows the healing of the paralytic, which was 
done in fulfilment of Is. xxxv. 2. The miracle also 
itself in its details was a special and exact fulfilment of 
' the prophecy contained in the next verse, Is. xxxv. 3. 
That the Messiah should forgive sins had been repeatedly 
prophesied, e.g. in Is. liii. 12, i. 18, Micah vii. 18. Not 
only were these prophecies thus actually sanctioned by 
Christ, but, in forgiving the sins of the paralytic, He was 
only doing what the Creator or Demiurge had done 
before Him. In proof of this Tertullian appeals to the 
examples of the Ninevites, of David and Nathan, of 
Ahab, of Jonathan the son of Saul, and of the chosen 
people themselves. Thus Marcion was doubly refuted, 
because the prerogative of forgiveness was asserted of 
the Messiah in the prophecies which he rejected and 
attributed to the Creator whom he denied. In like’ 
manner, when Jesus called Himself the ‘Son of Man, He 
did so ina real sense, signifying that He was really born 
of a virgin. This appellation too had been applied to 
Him by the prophet Daniel (Dan. vii. 13, iii. 25). But 
if Jesus claimed to be the Son of Man, if, standing 
before the Jews as a man, He claimed as man the power 
of forgiving sins, He thereby showed that He possessed 
a real human body and not the mere phantasm of which 
Marcion spoke. 

Curatur et paralyticus, et Luke v. 17-26: 'Et factum 
quidem in coetu, spectante est in una dierum et ipse sede- 
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populo. .. Cum redintegratione 
membrorum virium quoque re- 
praesentationem pollicebatur: 
L’xsurge et tolle grabatum tuum; 
—simul et animi vigorem ad 
non timendos qui dicturi erant : 
Quis dimtttet peccata nist solus 
deus ?... Cum Judaei merito 
retractarent non posse homi- 
nem delicta dimiitere sed deum 
solum, cur... respondit, habere 
eum potestatem dimittend: delicta, 
quando et filzum hominis nomi- 
nans hominem nominaret ? 


batedacens...".., “Et ecce: viri 
portantes in lecto hominem 
qui erat paralyticus, et quaere- 


bant eum inferre... et non 
invenientes qua parte illum 
inferrent prae turba, ... per 


tegulas ... summiserunt illum 
cum lecto in medium ante 
Jesum.. ?°Quorum fidem ut 
vidit, dixit, Homo, remittuntur 
tibi peccata tua. * Et coepe- 
runt cogitare Scribae et Phari- 
saei, dicentes, Quis est hic 
qui loquitur blasphemias? quis 
potest dimittere peccata nisi 
solus deus? ™Ut cognovit 
autem Jesus cogitationes eo- 
rum, respondens dixit ad illos. 
...» % Quid est facilius dicere, 
Dimittuntur tibi peccata, an 
dicere, Surge et ambula? ™ Ut 
autem sciatis quia filius hominis 
potestatem habet in terra dimit- 
tere peccata, ait paralytico, 
Tibi dico, surge, tolle lectum 
tuum et vade in domum tuam. 
> Et confestim surgens . . abiit 
in domum suam. 

Grabatum is the reading of 
a in ver. 25. 


Marcion drew an argument from the calling of the 
publican (Levi)—one under ban of the law—as if it were 


done in disparagement of the law. 


Tertullian reminds 


him in reply of the calling and confession of Peter, who 


was a representative of the law. 


Further, when he said 
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that ‘the whole need not a physician’ Jesus declared 
that the Jews were whole, the publicans sick. 


Publicanum adlectum a do- 
mino dicendo, medicum 
sanis non esse necessarium sed 
male habenitbus .. . 


Luke v. 27-32: *"Et post 
hoc exiit et vidit publicanum 
... et ait ili, Sequercemena 
%°Et murmurabant Pharisaei 
et Scribae eorum... et re- 


spondens Jesus dixit ad illos, 
Non egent qui sani sunt medico 
sed qui male habent. 


The question respecting the disciples of John is 
turned against Marcion, as a recognition of the Bap- 
tist’s mission. If John had not prepared the way for 
Christ, if he had not actually baptized Him, if, in fact, 
there was that diversity between the two which Marcion 
assumed, no one would ever have thought of instituting 
a comparison between them or the conduct of their dis- 
ciples. In His reply, ‘that the children of the bridegroom 
could not fast, Jesus virtually allowed the practice of 
the disciples of John, and excused, as only for a time, 
that of His own disciples. The very name, ‘ bridegroom,’ 
was taken from the Old Testament (Ps. xix. 6 sq., Is. Lxi. 
10, xlix. 18, Cant. iv. 8); and its assumption by Christ 
was a sanction of marriage, and showed that Marcion 
did wrong to condemn the married state. 


Unde autem et Joannes Luke v. 33-35: “At illi 


venit in medium?... Si nihil 
omnino administrasset Joannes 

. nemo dscipulos Christd 
manducantes et bibentes ad 
formam discipulorum Joannis 
assidue jejunanitum et orantium 


dixerunt ad eum, Quare disci-~ 
puli Johannis jejunant fre-— 
quenter et obsecrationes faciunt, 
. .. tui autem edunt et bibunt? 
** Quibus ipse ait, Numquid 
potestis filios sponsi dum cum 
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provocasset.... Nunc humi- 
liter reddens rationem, quod 
non possent jejunare fili? sponst 
guamdiu cum ets esset sponsus, 
postea vero jejunaturos pro- 


illis est sponsus facere jeju- 
nare? *Venient autem dies 
cum ablatus fuerit ab illis 
sponsus, tunc jejunabunt in 
illis diebus. 


In ver. 33, for obsecrationes 
a has orationes, and for edunt - 
manducant: a and b also have 
quamdiu (Vulg. cum) in ver. 
35: 


mittens, cum ablatus ab ets 
Sponsus esset. 


Equally erroneous was Marcion’s interpretation of the 
concluding verses of the chapter which dealt with the 
distinction between old and new. He indeed was in- 
toxicated with ‘new wine —though the real ‘new wine’ 
had been prophesied as far back as Jer. iv. 4 and Is, xliii. 
19—but He to whom belonged the new wine and the 
new bottles also belonged the old. The difference be- 
tween the old and new dispensations was of develope- 
ment and progression, not of diversity or contrariety. 


Both had one and the same Author. 


Errasti in illa etiam domini 
pronuntiatione qua videtur nova 
et vetera discernere. Inflatus 
es uiribus veteribus et excere- 
bratus es zovo vino: atque ita 
veler?, i.e. priori evangelio 
pannum haereticae xovilatis 
adsuistt ... Vinum novum is 
non committit tn veleres utres 
qui et veteres utres non 
habuerit, et 20vum additamenium 
nemo inictt vetert vestimento nisi 
cui non defuerit vetus vesti- 
mentum. 


Luke v. 36-38: *° Dicebat 
autem et similitudinem ad illos 
quia nemo commissuram a 
vestimento novo inmittit in 
vestimentum vetus.... Et 
nemo mittit vinum novum in 
utres veteres.... Sed vinum 
novum in utres novos mit- 
tendum est. 

Of the phrases peculiar to 
Tertullian’s version of Mar- 
cion’s text, a has pannum (-no) 
and adsuisti (-it). 
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It is observed that Tertullian does not quote verse 39, 
which is omitted by D, a, b, c, e, ff, 1, and perhaps also 


by Eusebius. 


Two of the Scholia of Epiphanius (Adv. Haer. 322 D 
sqq.), nos. 1 and 2, have reference to this chapter. 


SyoK. a. “AmehOav dei€or 
A ~ c ” ‘ I. 
GEeauTOv T@ lepel Kal TMpOEVEyKE 
mept Tod Kabapicpod cov, Kalas 
¢ ~ oo > if 
mpocéra&e Mavons, wa 7 paptuptoy 


TOUTO Uply, 


Luke v. 14. "AmeAOav Sdei£ov 
A Led ty ~ A 4 
ceavtoy TO iepet, Kal mpowéeveyke 
mepl tov Kadapicpod cov, Kabas 
mpooéra&ev Mavons, eis aptupioy 


avtots. 


v. 1. wa eis paprupiov jv (D', 
7 D*) tpi rovro D, (a, b), ¢, 
ff, 1, 

The comment of Epiphanius on this is similar to that 
of Tertullian. To bid the leper ‘do as Moses com- 
manded,’ was practically to sanction the law of Moses. 
Epiphanius expressly accuses Marcion of falsifying the 
phrase ‘for a testimony unto them.’ He says that he 
changed ‘them’ to ‘you, without however, even in this 
perverted form, preventing the text from recoiling upon 
his own head (é:€otpe was O€ TO pytdv, ® Mapkiwv, avti rod 
eiveiv ‘ eis paptvptoy avrois’ paptupiov A€ywv ‘ tpiv.’ Kal TodTo 
capes eWetow Kata TIS TavTOD Keadys. 

SOA, Si 


> ’ ” cee’) ~ 3 r 
e£ovciav €Xx€l O VLOS TOU avOparrou 


“wa Se etdnte dru 


Luke v. 24. 


¢ > ’ ” « eX ~ 
OTL e€ouciay exete O vios TOU 


“Iva dé eidzre 
agp.evat duaptias ert THs ns. dvOpmmov ent ths yas aduevat 
dpaprias. 

In this. order, 8, Ay Gye 
rel., a,c, e, Syrr. Pst. and Hel., 
(Memph.), Goth., Arm., Aeth. ; 
e&. ex. after 60.7. d., B, L, &, K, 
Vulg,,’b; fone 


By calling Himself ‘Son of Man,’ Epiphanius says, our 
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Lord asserts His proper manhood and repels Docetism, 
and, by claiming ‘power upon earth,’ He declares that 
earth not to belong to an alien creation. 

Reverting to Tertullian, we observe, (1) that the 
narrative of the draught of fishes, with the fear of Peter, 
and the promise zz this form, ‘Thou shalt catch men’ 
(Mi) poBod" and 70d viv avOpadrovs eon Cwypdv; the other 
Synoptists have, Acdre daicw pov, kal Troumjow tuas GAtels 
avOpsmwv), are found only in St. Luke ; (2) that the second 
section of the chapter, the healing of the leper, is placed 
by the other Synoptists in a different order, by Mark 
immediately after our Lord’s retirement into solitude 
(= Luke iv. 42-44), and by Matthew after the Sermon 
on the Mount; the phrase e’s paptvpiov adrois is common 
to all three Gospels, but in the text of St. Luke alone 
is there the variant Ut sit vobis &c.; (3) that, while the 
remaining sections follow in the same order in all the 
Synoptics, still there is much to identify the text from 
which Tertullian is quoting with that of Luke. Thus, 
in the account of the case of Levi, the third Evangelist 
alone has the word reAdvnv (= publicanum) and tyaivovres 
= sani; the other Gospels icyvovres=valentes); in the 
question as to the practice of the disciples of John, he 
alone has the allusion to prayers (dejce1s mowodvTar) and 
the combination ‘eat and drink’ (the other Gospels, 
ov vyotevovow): he too has the simple ém/SAnua, for 
en(BAnua paxovs ayvapov. It seems quite incredible that 
these accumulated coincidences should be merely the 
result of accident. 

But this is only the beginning. The same kind of 
coincidences run uniformly all through the Gospel. 
From the next chapter, Luke vi, Marcion had, in due 
order, the plucking of the ears of corn on the sabbath 
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day (‘rubbing them with their hands,’ Luke and Marcion 
alone), the precedent of David and his companions and 
the shewbread, the watching of the Pharisees (so Luke 
only) to see if He would heal on the sabbath day, the 
healing of the withered hand—with an exact resemblance 
to the text of Luke and divergence from the other 
Gospels (licetne animam liberare an perdere? woynv 
amokéoat Luke, amoxreiva. Mark), in the order and words 
of Luke alone, the retreat into the mountain for prayer, 
the selection of the twelve Apostles, and then, in a 
strictly Lucan form and introduced precisely at the 
same point, the Sermon on the Mount, the blessing on 
‘the poor’ (not the ‘poor in spirit’), on those ‘who 
hunger’ (not on those ‘who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness’), on those ‘who weep, for they shall — 
laugh’ (not on those ‘who mourn, for they shall be 
comforted’), with an exact translation of St. Luke and 
difference from St. Matthew, the clause relating to those — 


who are persecuted and reviled: then follow the ‘woes ;’ 
to the rich, ‘for ye have received your consolation ;’ to 
‘those who are full, for they shall hunger; to ‘those ~ 
who laugh now, for they shall mourn :’ and so on almost 
verse by verse. 

It is surely needless to go further. There are indeed 
very rarely what seem to be reminiscences of the other 
Gospels (e.g. ‘esurierunt discipuli’ in the parallel to 
Luke vi. 1), but the total amount of resemblance to 
St. Luke and divergence from St. Matthew and St. 
Mark is overwhelming. Of course the remainder of the 
evidence can easily be produced if necessary, but I do 
not think it will long remain in doubt that our present 
St. Luke was really the foundation of the Gospel that 
Marcion used. 
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